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By JOHN B. SEELY, 
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the Military Service of his Highness the Rajah of 


Nagpour, 
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[{n a late Number we introduced an en- 
graving from this volume, and some 
account of the truly wonderful Temples 
of Elora, which do not appear to be 
surpassed by any productions of art in 
the world. We now introduce to our 
readers a series of most curious, valua- 
ble, and interesting, extracts from the 
same modest volume; and, though so 
extensive, we have regretted that the 
due notice of other works has not per- 
mitted us to render them still more co- 
pions, No production of the past win. 
ter is more worthy of attention in every 
sense. It isa voyage of discovery, and 
the novelties are not only very nuime- 
rous, but are most ably brought under 
the eye of the reader.] 





BOMBAY. 

HE climate of Bombay is prefer- 

able to most parts of India, having 
’ refreshing sea-breeze, commonly call- 
ed, from its healthful effects, the Doctor. 
There is now very little wood on the 
island, no marshes, and but few large 
pools of stagnant water. To these 
causes much of the sickness that pre- 
vails in other parts of India must be 
attributed ; and the salubrity of Bom- 
bay causes it to be resorted to by inva- 


lids from the other presidencies and the 


interior, 


Montuiy Mac. No. 398. 


Nothing can be more delightful than 
the rides and drives in this island: they 
extend twenty-one miles, and commu- 
nicate to the neighbouring island of 
Salsette by means of a causeway. The 
prospect is as grand and as beautiful as 
can be imagined: the mighty range of 
the G’hats towering in the clouds and 
extending as far as the eye can reach, 
—the bold views on the continent,—the 
diversified objects on the island,—old 
ruinous convents and monasterics erect- 
ed by its former conquerors, the Portu- 
guese,—the noble country-houses of the 
Europeans,—Hindoo pagodas, Maho- 
metan mosgues,—the remains of Mah- 
ratta forts and buildings ;—these, with 
the rural appearance of Hindoo villages, 
where every patch of ground is richly 
cultivated or ornamented, and _ inter- 
spersed with groves of date and covoa- 
nut trees, afford a prospect of luxuriance 
and beauty to be met with nowhere but 
inthe Concan. As we turn our eyes to- 
wards the sea, we are presented with a 
fine hard beach, running on to the high 
and romantic spot called Malabar 
Point, which promontory is studded 
with neat villas; while the city and fort 
are seen in the back-ground, with the 
ships securely at anchor in the harbour, 
Nor must we forget the isthmus called 
Colaba (probably Cal-ab, or black wa- 
ter,} running for about two miles in a 
straight line from Bombay, from which 
it is separated at high water. On this 
small island, which scarcely exceeds a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, are several 
good houses, and a range of barracks, 
At its farthest or western end stands a 
noble signal and light-house, ‘from the 
top of which is a very fine view of the 
island and adjacent country. 

Nor is it on Jand alone that Bombay 
possesses the advantages of situation, 
lis harbour, from its great size, smooth- 
ness of the water, and for the greater 
part of the day having a fine sea-breeze 
blowing, affords almost constant oppor- 
tunity for aquatic excursions: so open, 
indeed, and at the same time so secure, 
is the bay, that for miles, in various di- 
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rections, the smallest boats may pro- 
ceed with safety, and, by means of the 
tide, return at almost a fixed hour. 
These exctrsions may be extended 
seaward, inland, or over to the Mahratta 
continent, for several miles, embracing 
in the journey a varicty of beautiful, 
picturesque, and grand scenery. How 
widely different from the boasted river- 
parties on the Ganges about Calcutta ; 
where you have a muddy, and often a 
very dangerous, stream to sail on, with 
light and hot sultry airs, impregnated 
with all the poisonous effects of miasma, 
the wind hardly sufficiently strong to 
impel the boat; or else tracking, by 
means of a dozen poor wretches slowly 
struggling through the low, marshy, and 
swampy banks of the Ganges, where the 
cyeis unrelieved by the smallest change 
of scenery, and not a hill is to be seen in 
any direction; in short, where an unin- 
terrupted view of jungle, flat land, wa- 
ter, and mud presents itsclf. 
_ At Madras the scene on the water is 
widely different from what we see either 
at Calcutta or Bombay; and a journey 
on it, whether for amusement or busi- 
ness, is any thing but agreeable; for 
you are often in danger of your life, and 
always in dread, in passing to and fro 
through the tremendonsly high and long 
surfs that incessantly roll on the Coro. 
mandel shores, and which commence 
about a mile inside the roadstead, where 
ships lie at anchor. ‘There are three 
surfs; and, after passing over the head 
of one mountainous roller into the val- 
Iey of water between them, you cannot 
for several seconds sce cither the city in 
front or the ships in the rear, till you 
are forced by the impulse of the first on 
the top of the second roller. On passing 
over the surf, a stranger’s sensations 
may be imagiued, but cannot be de- 
scribed; the oldest mariners do not like 
the first trip a-shore. Accidents some- 
times occur; and for days ail communi- 
cation between the shore and shipping 
is cut off. When you have arrived on 
shore, the heat is intolerable,with clouds 
of hot sand flying about; and, to add to 
the miseries of Madras, the musquitoes 
are the largest and most venomous of 
any in India; at night they swarm in 
myriads, nor dy they leave a stranger 
quiet by day. I have both embarked 
and disembarked at Madras (not from 
choice) twice: [ was wet through the 
first time, and the people were con- 
siantly baling the Massoolah boat; the 
Just (ane T was in imminent danger, 
With ii: amily, for several minutes. 





One of the .greatest Comforts in ai 
countries 1s to have good domestj . 
vants: ufiquestionably’ the Par ao 
Bombay are very superior tot “ 

brethren at Calcutta both in ae _ 
and fidelity. Those at Calcutta dre 
well, will only attend to one parti oe 
branch of service, nor wil] a + 70g 
sion, or even wages, induce joao 
a single exertion beyond & prescribed 
and very limited duty fixed by ose 
selves. They are very indolent, very 
debauched in their habits, consequent! 
not to be trusted; and the Qui hi ns 
nials are mighty conscquential fellows, 
This may be from their education and 
intolerant principles; for they are all 
Mussulmen. A Bombay servant yill 
do as much work, and do it as well. as 
five Bengal servants. The domestics at 
Madras are chiefly of a low Hindoo 
caste: they are a hard-working, willing 
set of men, but dirty in their habits, and 
greatly addicted to drinking. 

The markets at Bombay are well 
supplied, and for the most part the arti. 
cles are all of moderate price. The 
fish are excellent ; vegetables are abun- 
dant and good ; poultry is reared by the 
Portuguese in great quantities, and sold 
cheap. The bread is said by strangers 
to be preferable to that made in any 
other part of India. As to commerce, 
revenue, taxes, manufactures, and sta- 
tistical subjects in general, I have but 
too imperfect an acquaintance to war- 
rant my introducing them to the notice 
of my readers. 

There was great room for improve- 
ment in the government of Bombay, 
and in the extensive countries depend- 
ent upon it. It is well known to bea 
century behind the other capitals in 
every thing that has a tendency to make 
a country flourishing, respectable, and 
great. It is not for me to investigate 
or discuss the causes; I have not the 
ability, and much less the inclination; 
for, being an officer of that establish 
ment, any observation of mine would, 
perhaps, be deemed injudicious: but all 
ranks at Bombay, Europeans as well as 
natives, rejoice in their present enlight- 
ened and able ruler, the late British re- 
sident at Poona* ; who, during his lovg 
residence in India, filled the highest 
diplomatic offices with singular saccess 
in the most difficult times ; whose “— 


———— Tr 


* Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, an 
known to the literary world by his 


tory of Cfibool.” 
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judgment are: proverbial with all 


classes of natives, and whose impar- 
tiality is acknowledged by all branches 
of the public service. 

ELEPHANTA. 

On quitting Butcher’s Island, called 
py the natives Deva Devi, or Island of 
the Gods, not far up the bay stands the 
celebrated Elephanta Island, It is of 
considerable elevation, and famous for 
its caves hewn out of the solid rock from 
the face of the mountain ; they are con- 
siderably injured by time, 

Whom stone and brass obey, 
Who giv’st to every flying hour 
To work some new decay. 

These caves are very much injured 
by the action of the sea-breeze, and 
fom not having drains cut on the top 
of the mountain, to carry off the rain 
water; nor bas any care been taken to 
have trenches made at the foundation ; 
so that in the periodical rains they are 
often inundated, and abound with rep- 
tiles, particularly snakes. From their 
vicinity to Bombay, they are frequently 
visited by partics of pleasure ; and, to 
preserve them from wilful injury by 
casual visitors, a wall with a gate has 
been lately erected in front, and left in 
charge of an inyalid serjeant, with a few 
invalid Siphauces, to protect them. The 
old man has a good house adjoining, 
and has a comfortable sinecure of it, as 
must visitors do not forget his long 
stories, and the accommodation for re- 
freshment which his house affords. The 
view from the caves is very fine, as they 
are situated about 350 feet above the 
level of the sea, Here is the famous 
colossal figure of the Trimurti, Brahma, 
Vishnii, and Siva, the creating, pre- 
serving, and destroying, powers of the 
Hindoo mythology. ‘lhe cave is large, 
but by no means equal to the large tem- 
ples of Karli, or the far-famed ones at 
Elora. 

TRAVELLING. 

After a pleasant evening with my 
friends at anwell, at daybreak my 
baggage moved on. As the cavalcade 
may be new to the English reader, I 
‘ubjoin a list. Three bullocks to carry 
a tent, twelve feet square, consisting of 
nner shell and outer fly, and two walls ; 

ree bullocks for clothes, provisions, 
a ’, &c.; two porters for camp-cot 
st ct aane | desk; one ditto for break- 
vate pase &e.; one tattoo, or pony, 

7 ad servant; two ditto belonging to 

Y Servants, of whom I had four with 
Sink There was an escort of six 

Pauees and a corporal, Several 


native travellers accompanied my peco- 
pie for their own security, as the country 
was sometimes infested with robbers. 

Inthe rainy season, with the execrable 
State of the roads, rivulets, or nullahs, 
running impetuously, and large rivers 
without bridges, the miseries of travel- 
ling, regulated by a heavily laden ox’s 
pace, are most intolerable. Au Eng- 
lishman, accustomed to the celerity of 
mail-coaches, the comforts of an inn, a 
dry skin, fine roads, and a beautifal 
country, would be almost driven mad. 
The natives of India never possess much 
energy or action; and on a heavy mon- 
soon day, when well drenched with 
rain, they are nearly inanimate: if to this 
be added journeying in an enemy's 
country, every blade of grass burnt up, 
the wells poisoned, the villages destroyed 
and deserted, and you for security’s sake 
obliged to keep close to your baggage- 
catile, that are walking at a rate of not 
above two miles in the hour, or hardly 
that, and the rain falling in torrents for 
days together; I think an English tra- 
veller would lament a little his hard 
fate. 

W hile sojourning after his fatigues on 
muddy ground, his baggage wet 
through, and his servants exhausted, 
the most lonely hedge ale-house in 
Cornwa!! would appear to him a palace. 
If travelling by himself in the fair sea- 
son, or N.E. monsoon, with ‘all appli- 
ances to boot,” it is but a melancholy 
thing; there being but little on the road 
to interest or gratify the traveller, ex- 
cepting in some large city, where the 
pride and vanity of a great man may 
have erected a splendid mosque or 
pagoda, or dug a fine tank, or for de- 
fence built a Jarge fort: the intermediate 
country is the scene of poverty, wretch. 
edness, and oppression. I speak of the 
countries of the native powers ; our pro- 
vinces present a very different aspect. 

WAR. 

The population is very scanty, the 
country not yet having recovered from 
the long and desolating wars of Holkar, 
Scindiah, and other priuces, particularly 
of the former, so late as 1803. ‘The 
annihilating effects of Mahratta warfare 
are well known, and may be summed 
up in these words: viz. exterminating 
the people, and burning every thing. 
These borrid outrages were, if possible, 
aggravated by the ruinous system of 
defence established by the Poona go- 
vernment, in remorscless exactions and 
conscriptions in their own territories, 
while every public officer seized the 

afflicting 
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afflicting periods (for there were many) 
to aggrandize himself, impoverish the 
state, and ruin the people. If he had 
the means and opportunity, he was sure 
to throw off his allegiance, which was 
only to be reclaimed by grants of land 
and bribes ; and if the invader outbid his 
liege lord, he was sure to join the bigh- 
est bidder, or he whose fortunes were 
ascendant in these ruthless times. The 
state of the country and the condition of 
the inhabitants cannot be imagined; at 
all times living under the very worst 
system of government, but in war as- 
sailed by the additional calamities of 
plunder, burnings, and captivity; so 
that the country and its inhabitants 
were in aconstant state of indescribable 
and heart-rending distress. 
DECCAN. 

Capooly isa mean, dirty little village, 
situate at the very base of the great bar- 
rier wall of rock that supports the table 
Jand of the Deccan, propping up an im- 
mense tract of country, some large 
rivers, several millions of people, and 
many cities, towns, and villages. 

This enormous chain of mountain is 
securely fastened by iron-bound but- 
tresses of primeval granite, as naked and 
frightful to look on in some places, as 
they are romantic and singular in ap- 
pearance in others. Above and beyond 
these mountains we fancy another 
world, of whose inhabitants we know 
nothing ; how to visit them, how to 
penetrate their country, or how to scale 
their inaccessible looking wall, extend- 
ing for thirteen degrees of latitude, and 
- to aheight of from four to 5500 
eet. 

On taking a more leisurely view of 
the mighty wall before me, while wan- 
dering about this most interesting spot, 
two or three aperiures were seen, but 
the difficulty was how were they to be 
approached, “whose top to climb is 
certain falling, or the fear as bad as 
falling.” All my cogitations on the 
subject were soon put to rest by the 
arrival of about 150 bullocks, laden 
with grain for the Bombay market, the 
drovers soon having eased my doubts 
with respect to the apparent impossibi- 
lity of surmounting the barrier. 

From the wretched state of the roads, 
my poor servants did not arrive till past 
the meridian hour ; but one whom I had 
sent forward over-night had prepared 
my breakfast; after which, as I often 
was wont to do after the perspiration 
produced by walking about the village 
had subsided, I jumped into a tank, 


clothes and all, which, without ar 
hension of danger, I left to ary ete 
It was insufferably hot at this slice 
situate in an amphitheatre of mountains 
the naked face of each burning with 
heat, and reflecting the rays, while 
every breeze was excluded. lj the 
heat was concentrated, as it were, in a 
focus; the thermometer was at 104 in 
the shade at two P.M, 

A little before day-break we com. 
menced our formidable undertaking, of 
what appeared to be nothing less than 
scaling the mural sides of towering 
mountains, The road, after going some 
little distance, becomes very steep, lived 
with high banks, and interrupted by 
large stones and fragments of rock. 
The distance may be altogether six 
miles, but equal to treble that namber 
in any thing like a good road. Pro- 
ceeding onwards on foot, the path at an 
abrupt angle overhangs a frightful pre- 
cipice and valley, covered with an eter- 
nal jungle, and where probably the foot 
of man never penetrated : here, in the 
very bottom, peeping out of the deep 
foliage, gleam the waters of a few 
meandering streams, which have their 
sources in unknown parts of the monn- 
tains. Beyond this immense hollow 
are scen the forms of vast mountains, 
towering away, as far as the eye can 
reach, in rude and magnificent outlive, 
till they are lost in the clouds, or their 
continuity only known by their rent 
clefts and peaks peering through the 
light-blue veil of mist. 

In some parts of the road the passage 
is guttered by little streams of water, 
that run gurgling down the precipitous 
fronts of the rock, affording a pleasing, 
soothing sound, as we trace our = 
through these sequestered spots. No 


quite half way up, is a small patch of 


table land, where the traveller 1s sure : 
halt and take some refreshment, no 
more for the purpose of recruiting: 
strength than regaining his wind; '0!; 
what with clambering, slipping, s 
proceeding up a very steep _— 
great personal exertion Is sone 7 
At this spot, the convoys of bul ye 
carrying merchandize to and fro, v 
for an extra day and night, if grea : 
fatigucd. In their night connpe™ 
they take every precaution ape he 
thieves and wild beasts: they sage . 
mural side of an open spot to bbe 
their cattle: thus the steep side F. 9 
mountain flanks one side, whi ‘cir is 
bags containing the produce they 
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laced, form something like the segment 

racircle: within are the families, and 
; metimes cattle. One or two watch- 
a are stationed on the top, while 
éres are burning in front. Their dogs 

the Brinjarree) are a valuable breed, 
jerce, strong, and watchful—evidently 
across of the wolt and domestic dog. 
Thus will these carriers travel for 1000 
miles with a convoy of as many laden 
bullocks; and they are very punctual 
and honest in their dealings. Without 
their aid, according to the mode: of 
warfare in India, whole armies would be 
starved. They always go well armed, 
and in eritical times have escorts. ‘They 
have paths and routes known only 
io themselves, which they traverse 
from one extremity of India to the 
other. 

THE NATIVES. 

The Hindoos, in all situations, are a 
docile, cheerful, good-tempered people: 
what vicious qualities they do possess 
are owing to the wretched and arbitrary 
rule under which they live. It is truly 
astonishing what arduous and long 
journeys these poor afflicted people will 
perform, for a few pence, in the most 
tempestuous seasons; swimming large 
anil impetuous rivers, penetrating soll- 
tary and unknown routes through im- 
mense forests infested by beasts of prey 
and banditti, exposed to the mid-day 
sun, and sleeping on the ground nightly, 
for wecks together—their whole sus- 
tenance daily being only two or three 
handfuls of parched grain, and often 
bad water to allay their thirst; yet are 
these poor wretches always good-hu- 
moured, faithful to their employers, and, 
as husbands and fathers, an example 
to Us, 

_ It is not uncommon to find a labour- 
ing Hindoo supporting his wife’s rela- 
lives and his own parents who are past 
work, with contentment and cheerful- 
less. It is true these people are gross 
idolators, but they practise many vir- 
tues which we Christians lack the 
observance of. It would strike with 
wonder a stranger to observe a body of 
coolies conveying a pipe of wine, a 24- 
pounder, or an 80-gallon cask of beer up 
the defile, at the top of which we bave 
just arrived. 

THE G’HATS. 

Having now said something of the 
Mabratta country and the Hindoo peo- 
ple, it only remains to offer a few brief 
remarks on the great range of moun- 
tains improperly called G’hats, and to 


take a peep at the great excavated tem- 
ple of Karli (Ekverab). ‘This will oc- 
cupy us until our arrival at the temples 
of Elora. In the intervening country 
there is nothing to gratify the pbilan- 
thropist, instruct the legislator, or please 
the philosopher; no flourishing towns, 
public institutions, or learned commu- 
nities; no splendid buildings, fine 
bridges, or beautiful gardens; nothing, 
in fact, to denote. prosperity or happi- 
ness. Compared with the British pro- 
vinces, it may be truly called one wild 
waste. Wherever the Mahratta comes, 
the land is cursed. A few mud-built 
huts, where the remnants of a scattered 
people have horded together for mutual 
protection, are the only signs of civiliza- 
tion that these fertile plains present for 
one hundred and fifty miles. Worse 
than the locust or beast of prey, what 
Mahratta wartare could not utterly de- 
stroy, hordes of Bheel and Pindarries 
were hired and introduced into these 
countries to effect. But I have done 
with the sickening tale, afllicting to 
narrate, and dreadful to view. 

The chain of mountains, among which 
we have now encamped, extends from 
Cape Comorin, opposite Ceylon, in one 
unbroken series (with the exception of 
an opening at Paniany in the Malabar 
country, of about twelve miles broad), 
stretching away, in a northern line, to 
the province of Candeish, and not far 
distant from Surat. In no part du they 
excecd fifty miles from the sea, and in 
one part only do they approach closer 
than eight miles. There are but few 
passes known to us; and till men of 
science investigate this stupendous bar- 
rier, we are likely to know buat little 
about them. 

The mountains of which we are now 
speaking, decrease in altitude about 
thirty miles to the northward of Bom- 
bay: to the southward of Poona the 
passes, I am told, have a northern de- 
scent; stretching along to the south- 
ward, they separate what is generally 
called Malabar, supporting the Mysore 
and Soondah countries in the form of a 
terrace. With the exception of the 
opening at Paniany before mentioned, 
and the few passes formed by the indus- 
try of man, or the action of mountain 
torrents, it is one connected wall for 
nearly nine hundred miles; this vast 
belt enclosing the rich country within 
the Ner-Budha river, 

These mountains are said to average 


from 3000 to 5500 feet in height, prolific 
in 
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in all the wonders and beauties of na- 
ture. In the high mountains to the 
southward much valuable meteorolo- 
gical data might be obtained, for, while 
below ( Payeen ) it is raining in torrents 
for three successive months, in the 
Fable-land above (Bala G’hat) it is the 
fine season. Numerous rivers intersect 
the low country, which, during the S.W, 
monsoon, run with astonishing velocity ; 
some few, that have their sources in the 
mountains, have the whole year a shal- 
low stream. 
TEMPLE OF EKVERAH. 

I proceeded across the open country 
to the left, to the mountain of Ekverah ; 
where, at a considerable height above 
the plain, stands a large temple, hewn 
out of the solid rock. On the left of a 
terrace at the end of the foot-path, ex- 
cavated from the bowels of the moun- 
tain, stands, in solemn magnificence, the 
great arched temple of Karli, with its 
noble vestibule and entrance, and the 
sitting figure of Budha. On looking 
into the temple, an object of wonder 
presents itself: a ponderous arched roof 
of solid stone, supported by two rows of 
pillars; the capitals of each surmounted 
by a well-sculptured male and female 
figure, seated, with their arms encircling 
each other, on the back of elephants, 
crouching, as it were, under the weight 
they sustain. At the further end of the 
temple is an immense hemispherical 
altar, of stone, with a kind of wouden 
umbrella spreading over the top. 

There is no idol in front of the great 
altar, as at Elora: the umbrella cover- 
ing, before spoken of, rises from a 
wooden pedestal out of the convexity of 
the altar. A Brahman, whom I ques- 
tioned on the subject of the altar, ex- 
claimed, in nearly the words of our own 
poet, ‘‘ Him first, Him last, Him midst, 
Him without end.’ In alluding to the 
Almighty, he nearly spoke as above 
described, placing his hands on this cir- 
cular solid mass. He rejected all idea 
of assimilating Budha, or Brahma, with 
the “ Eternal God ;”’ who, he said, 
was one alone from beginning to end, 
and that the circular altar was his 
emblem. 

A concourse of priests and fakeers, 
supported by the Peishwa, lived here. 
One of them, an ascetic of high renown, 
had a singularly mild and serene coun- 
tenance: he was sitting before a flame 
of fire day and night, with a cloth over 
his mouth, to prevent his inhaling pollu- 
tion, or destroying any living sub- 


stance*: he was regular! : 

parched grain, and his eat hi drink 
ing was strained through a clot), [ 
addressed him with reverence: 
turned up his fine placid countenance 
and looked at me with eyes that spoke 
of heaven. I almost wished at the 
moment to be a Brahman. This map 
appeared the image of self-denial, ab. 
sorbed in contemplating the wonders of 
God. Doubtless his ideas and actions 
were purity itself—such was his charac. 
ter, for he had resisted the most tempt. 
ing offers to reside at the court of the 
Peishwa, and nothing could withdray 
him from the arched temple and circula; 
altar of Karli. He was too lostin men. 
tal abstraction to heed me: he never 
speaks ; but he was evidently in prayer, 
as I could see by the working of the 
muscles of his face. 

POONA. 

The roads leading into the city of 
Poona are in good repair. One route 
proceeds by the British residency at the 
Sangam, the other by a good substav- 
tial stone bridge over the Moota river. 
It was near sunset as I entered Poona; 
the setting rays of that glorious orb re- 
flecting its beams on the venerable roof 
of the Parbutti temple, on turreted 
walls, large white terraced houses, lofty 
shining spires, and on handsome-lookiug 
pagodas, intermingled with Moghul 
buildings, Hindoo palaces, castles, and 
gardens, afforded, on a serene evening, 
an imposing sight to a stranger; whilea 
fine river, running in front or the city, 
added an interesting feature to the 
view. This was not lessened upon et- 
tering a crowded city, where the ob- 
jects were as varied in appearatice as 
the external view had been half a mile 
off, and consisted of large heavy houses, 
built of stone, more for defence than 
comfort; many of them painted with 
representations of peacocks, figures of 


Ganesa and Hanuman. Shops of all 
descriptions 


— 





* A Brahman at Benares was so cal- 
tious of causing the death of any livin; 
animal, that before him, as he walked, the 
place was swept, that he might not destroy 
any insect: the air was fanned as he ale, 


for the same purpose. Some snischieveet 
European gave him a microscope, to loo 

at the water he drank. Qn seeing the 
animalcule, he threw down and broke thie 
instrument, and vowed he would nit 
drink water again; he kept his proms, 
and died. 
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gescriptions were secn, having open 
fonts, with the goods exposed on an 
inclined platform. I'he streets narrow, 
and thronged with people; among whom 
might be discovered the sedate, de- 
cently clad Brahman ; the delicate and 
retty-featured Hindoo female; the 
portly, dignified, and = handsomely- 
dressed Mussulman; Arab horsemen 
completely armed, prancing along upon 
their fine chargers; Fakcers in a state 
of nudity ; Mahratta foot-soldiers, with 
sword and buckler ; and groups of peo- 
ple from other countries in their various 
costumes, and with peculiar casts of 
countenance. In this diversified mov- 
ng mass we must not forget a few Jews 
and Portuguese Christians, and occa- 
sionally a British Siphauce in his neat 
undress, on leave of absence for a few 
hours. This living pictare has the ad- 
dition of state elephants, splendid ca- 
valcades Of public officers, decked out 
with parade and show, accompanied by 
richly-caparisoned led horses, and 
camels trotting along at a quick pace, 
with rows of little tinkling bells sus- 
pended round their necks. If to all 
this we add crowded markets, religious 
processions, and bands of noisy musi- 
cians, some idea may be formed of the 
tumult and bustle of the capital city of 
the Mahratta empire towards evening. 
Notwithstanding all the absurd cry at 
home against the fanaticism and bigotry 
of the Brahminical character, the Portu- 
guese Christians had a chapel in the 
centre of Poona; nor were the Maho- 
melans less favoured, for at the annual 
lestival of the Taabout, in commemora- 
tion of the martyrdom of Hussein and 
Hassan, the Peishwa, in great state, 
with all his public officers, attended, 
with every symptom of good will and 
respect, and even public salutes were 
fired on the occasion. -I- have~scen the 
Mahomedans pay respect to the Hindoo 
processions and worship, and join in the 
prayers and shouts of the multitude with 
decoram and friendship ! 
FABULOUS HISTORY OF ELORA. 

Dhrutarass, a blind and holy man, 
much favoured by Brahma, had a son 
ealled Couroo, and a brother named 
Pundoo or Pandoo: it was so ordered, 
that the uncle and nephew were to 
s0Vern the world ; but it happened they 
“ould not settle about their respective 
“Wercignties, They were ordered by a 
ar to settle the dispute by playing a 
‘am game of hazard; and Pandoo, 
©uncle of Couroo, lostit. ‘To bide his 


Usfortune, and to obliterate from bis 


mind all ideas of his former power and 
greatness, he vowed to retreat from the 
face of mankind, accompanied by his 
wife Contee. After travelling a great 
distance, they came to this part of In- 
dia: the retirement of the place was 
congenial to their heavy sorrows, and 
here they fixed themselves. In the 
course of a few years they begat five 
sons ; these were Yudishteer, Bheem or 
Bhima, Urjoon or Urzuna, Nacool, and 
Seyhuder. From a pious motive, and to 
please the god Crishna, they commenced 
excavating cavernsfor religious purposes; 
and, that the undertaking might appear 
miraculous and wonderful to mankind, 
they entreated the god for a night that 
might last one year; which request was 
granted. Bheem, the second son, was 
the principal assistant, he being ama- 
zingly strong, and eating the enormous 
quantity of one candy and a half of meat 
during the day (900 lbs.) When the 
five brothers had finished their excava- 
tions, day broke forth; the brothers 
were then despatched to propagate the 
wonder ; and millions of people flocked 
from the farthest parts to behold the 
mighty and favoured family of the Pan- 
doos. Their father Pundoo was re- 
moved from this world to a better, for 
his piety; the sanctity of the brothers, 
and their supposed influence with the 
Deity, brought over houndless countries 
and dominion to their sway: ina short 
period of time they had seven millions 
of warriors and fighting men; while 
others were daily flocking to their 
standard. ‘They then determined to 
wage war against their relation Couroo, 
who, from the length, mildness, and vir- 
tues of his reign, was universally be- 
loved by his subjects. Even those that 
had deserted, and had gone over to the 
five brothers, from a mistaken notion of 
their being deified heroes, by the great 
wonders of the cavern being produced 
in one night, seceded, and joined 
Couroo, who called together his faithful 
followers, and found that his fighting 
men exceeded eleven millions, eager to 
repel aggression; but the event of the 
conflict was disastrous to Couroo, for 
the brothers had found favour with 
Crishna (Vishnu), as they had per- 
formed great and holy works. So much 
were they favoured, that Crishna stood 
before Urzoon while he mounted his 
charger, and bade him not fear the hosts 
of Couroo. Thus were the caves of 
Elora excavated: Visvacarma being the 


architect employed by the Pandoos. 
GENERAL 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON’ ELORA, 
&e. &e. 

The principal object of worship at 
Elora is the stone so frequently spoken 
of, the Lingham of “the changer of 
things,” Maha Deo (literally the great 
God), Siva. It isa symbol of bim in 
his generative character; the base is 
inserted in the Yoni; the Ling is of a 
conical shape, and often a black stone, 
covered with flowers (the Belia and 
Asaca shrubs); the flowers hang pen- 
dent from the crown of the ling-stone to 
the spout of the Argha or Yount, (mys- 
tical matrix); not a whit better than 
the phallus of the Greeks and its ccre- 
monies. Whatever enthusiasts may say 
to the contrary, this symbol is grossly 
indecent, and abborrent to every moral 
fecling, let the subject be glossed over 
as it may. Five lamps are commonly 
used in worship (Puja), at this symbol, 
but frequently one lamp having five 
wicks. Often the lotos is seen on the 
top of the Ling. The water that the 
Argha holds (the pedestal in which the 
Ling is inserted), is emblematical of 
Vishnu, and the dent or orifice in the 
frame, (Yoni) or rim, is called the navel 
of Vishnu. How comes it, as we find 
acknowledged by many, and which 
Major Moor supports both in his wri- 
tings and prints, that Brahma sprung 
from the navel of Vishnu in the cup of 
the lotos? when it is asserted on the 
other hand, in Hindoo mythology, that 
Brahma was the first created being, and 
that Narayana was the spirit, the vivi- 
fying, animating, moving, abstract 
essence, so awfully expressed in our 
own divine book : 

“And the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.” 


The gross fables and inapplicable al- 
legories engrafted in modern times, have 
rendered the Hindoo mythology both 
disgusting and unintelligible. I have 
every respect for the mythology of the 
ancients: it is to that we owe science, 
arts. and history, and like the emblems 
in heraldry, it. speaks a symbolical lan- 
guage. The primitive Brahmans were 
philosophers and sages ; whilst their suc- 
cessors have, to confirm and enslave the 
minds of the people, rendered a beautiful 
system of mythology and science vicious 
and stupid. Of the lotos a few words 
more:—“ The lotos is a_ prominent 
symbol in the Hindoo and Egyptian 
cosmogony. This plant appears to have 
the same tendency with the Sphinx, of 
marking, the connexion between that 


which produces and that which js pro. 
duced. Leo and Virgo, the Evvptis 
Ceres, (Virgo), hears in hey band “ 
blue lotos, which plant is acknowled ‘ 
to be the emblem of celestial Jove. 
frequently seen mounted on the back of 
Leo in the ancient remains,” More 
might be quoted in illustration of a 
symbol scen so frequently in the temples 
of Elora; for Mr. Newton, in his 
learned essay on the zodiac, makes 
mention of the Bull, the Serpent, &¢ 

. >] . 
Another authority, Capt. F. Wilford, on 
the sacred isles of the west, speaks on 
the same subject. ‘ The lotos floating 
on the water is an emblem of the world; 
the whole plant signifies both the earth 
and its two principles of fecundation, 
The stalk originates from the navel of 
Vishnu, sleeping at the bottom of the 
ocean; and the flower is the cradle of 
Brahma or Mankind. The gernr js 
both the Meru and Linga; the petals 
and filaments are the mountains which 
encircle Meru, and are also the type of 
the Yohi.” We often perceive the 
snake pruceeding from the top of the 
ling-stone, as well as the lotos; the latter 
doubiless alluding to Brahma, who for 
the space of two bundred years remained 
absorbed in contemplation in the cup of 
the lotos. 

At Visvacarma’s temple are seen the 
large spherical altar, the arched roof with 
its stone ribs, emblematical of space, 
and the pillars (like the fabled pillars of 
the world) embracing the orbicular va- 
cuum, with tlre figure in front of the 
altar, evidently in prayer, as if meditat- 
ing on the globe behind, and the vaalted 
heaven above, ribbed up with its stone 
rafters, and the tree or umbrella spread- 
ing over the altar, as the heavens do 
over our globe. All this is a beautiful 
illustration of the creation; for these 
temples were meant to last for ever, and 
to commemorate the unspeakable glory 
of the Almighty founder of the universe. 

I believe our pointed steeples and the 
pyramids of Egypt are meant to repre- 
sent a column of flame ascending to the 
heavens. The Hindoos have the same 
idea. Out of the crown of the heado 
Buhda a pyramidal flame ascends ; an 
I have seen casts of Siva similarly repre 
sented, or the hair plaited in a circle 
emblematical of cternity, with Soap 
ascending from the midst of the circle * 
hair on the crown of the head. shat 
was an explanation of the emblem , 
a learned Brahman once gave M¢ @ 
as such I narrate it: it is no fancl 


hypothesis of ‘mine. Ag 
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As we have been speaking of the 
e early Brahmans on their 
spsmogony, the annexed extract will, 
potwithstanding: tts length, prove accept- 
able. It relates to one of the most 
awial subjects that can occupy the mind 
of matt, Viz. —the Creation of the World. 
It isan extract from the Shastahs 3; and 
my only motive in giving It, Is to rescue 
the Hindoos from a generally-received, 
though unfounded, opinion, that they 
worship images alone as the Supreme 
Being, whereas the ‘Trimurti are only 
the representatives of the Almighty, in 
his three characters of Creator, Pre- 
server, and Destroyer. Brahma’s reply 
to his son Narud proves that he con- 
siders himself only as a created being, 
and not the Creator. 

Narad, or Nareda, who is represented 
as the son of Brahma, and who wishes to 
be infurmed about the creation of the 
world, thus addresses his father: “O 
father, thou first of gods! thou art said 
to have created the world; and thy son 
Narud, astonished at what he beholds, 
is desirous to be instructed how all 
these things were made.”—Brahma re- 
plies, “ Be not deceived, my son. Do 
not imagine that [ was the creator of 
the world, independent of the Divine 
Mover, who is the great original Essence, 
ant Creator of all things. Look, there- 
fore, upon me only as the instrument of 
the great Will, and a part of his being, 
whom he called forth to execute his 
eternal designs.” Narud then asks, 
“What shall we think of God?” To 
which Brahma replies, “‘ Being imma- 
terial, he is above all conception ; being 
invisible, he can have no form; bat, 
from what we behold in his works, we 
may conclude that he is eternal, omni- 
potent, Knowing all things, and present 
every where,” 

Narad again asks, “How did God 
create the world?) Brahma, in answer, 
says, “* Affection dwelt with God from 
all eternity, It was of three different 
kinds: the creative, the preservative, 
and the destructive, » The first is repre- 
sented by Brahma; the secoud by 
Visbuu; and the third by Siva. You, 

Narud! are taught to worship the 
three in various shapes and likenesses; 
’s the Creator, the Preserver, and the 

estruyer, The affection of God then 
produced power; and power, at a 
proper conjunction of time and fate, em- 
braced goodness, aml produced matter. 
The three qualities, then, acting upon 
Matter, produced the universe, in the 
vowing manner. Fram the opposite 

Mo\THLY Mac. Ne. 393. 
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actions of the creative and the destruc- 
tive qualities on mafter, self-motion 
arose. Sclf-motion was of three kinds : 
the first inclining to plasticity, the second 
to discord, and the third to rest. The 
discordant actions then produced the 
Ahass; which invisible element  pos- 
sessed the quality of conveying sound : 
it also produced air, a palpable element ; 
fire, a visible element; water, a fluid 
element; and earth, a solid one. The 
Ahass dispersed itself abroad: air formed 
the atmosphere ; fire, collecting itself, 
blazed forth inthe hosts (stars) of heaven; 
water rose to the surface of tho earth, 
being forced from heneath by the gravity 
of the latter element. Thus broke forth 
the world from the veil of darkness, in 
which it was formerly enveloped by 
God; order rose over the universe; the 
seven heavens were formed; and the 
seven worlds were fixed in their places, 
there to remain till the great dissolution, 
when all things shall be absorbed by 
God. 

“©God secing the earth in fall bloom 
and that vegetation was strong from its 
seeds, called forth, for the first time 
intellect, which he endued with various 
organs and shapes, to form a diversity 
of animals, with five scnses—feeling, 
sight, smell, taste, and hearing: but to 
man he gave reflection, to raise him 
above the beasts of the field.” 

It remains now to say something of 
the type of Maha Deva (Siva), the bull 
Nundi, the emblem of divine justice, 
The bull Nundi, like the Apis ot Osiris, 
has worship paid to him. A white bull 
is preferred. The vehicle of Vishnu is 
an eagle; that of Brahma, a swan, 
These coincidences remind us of the 
white bull of Europa, the eagle of 
Jupiter, and the swan of Leda. Nat 
only in India, but in Persia and Egypt, 
was the bull worshipped as the principle 
of light; and I believe opinions have 
been entertained that the pyramids of 
Egypt were erected to his honour. 

Figures of monkeys and peacocks are 
found carved in many of the temples. 
Both these animals are held in bigh ve- 
neration ; aud where British soldiers are 
stationed, the most positive orders are 
issued, by the local authorities, that no 
molestation be offered to them. On this 
subject a curious coincidence occurs in 
the first book of Kings, 10th, chapter, 
22d verse; 

‘For the king had at sea a navy of 
Tharshish (Tarsus), with the navy of 
Hiram (Tyre). Once in three years 
came the navy of Tharshish, bringing 
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534 
gold and silver, and ivory, and apes, and 
peacocks.” 

It is singular that a people so remote 
from each other should distinctly mention 
these animals only; and a_ natural 
question arises on it: For what purpose 
could Solomon import apes and _ pea- 
cocks? 

Of the Lingham, the emblem of Maha 
Deo, which so frequently occurs at 
Elora, the circular part is the Yoni, or 
female nature; while the Ling, the up- 
right stone in the centre, is male nature. 
The convexity in the centre is some- 
times termed the navel of Vishnu: the 
space round it, filled with water, is em- 
blematical of Vishnu, as the god of 
water ; while the Ling is a type of Siva, 
as regencrator. The bull Nundi is 
couchant directly opposite to the spout 
or orifice of the Yoni. Sometimes the 
tortoise is sculptured on the floor near 
it. The room in which it is placed is 
generally dark and gloomy; and oil 
lights are burned, to dimly illumine the 
mystery and worship there celebrated. 
‘The ancient heathens worshipped two 
primordial principles, light and chaos, 
from whose union they believed ail 
nature to bave sprung. ‘The Ling is 
‘symbolical, probably, of the marriage of 
‘those principles. It is to be found in 
almost every Hindoo temple. 

Koorma, or the Tortoise, was the 
In this shape 
he bore the world upon his back, and 
‘lifted it out of the waters of the deluge. 


‘There is but one well-finished sculpture 


of the tortoise at Elora. Like the Sphinx 
at Keylas, it stands by itself, and not 


‘near a Ling, as often seen in Hindoo 


pagodas. 
Ganesa, so familiar to all Hindoo vo- 


taries, does not appear so frequently in 


‘these temples as we would be led to 
‘suppose, considering how generally he is 


_ worshipped in the western parts of India. 


‘erected to his honour. 


In Bengal, images of Ganesa are kept 
for worship, but rarely are temples 
There is a festi- 


‘val in reverence of Ganesa on the fourth 


of the new moon in Bhadru,; and another 


‘inr the full moon in the month of Maghu. 
'M. Sonnerat, in his first volume, makes 


mention of Ganesa; but in this brief 


analysis ‘a few particulars of the prin- 


‘cipal gods will suffice. 





As the tute lary 
deities of so many millions of people, 
and as the objects to whom the temples 
of Elora,'the most singular and stupen- 
dous works the hand of man ever ac- 


‘complished, are dedicated, it is abso- 


Intely necessary to say a few words on 
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stricily forbidden. 


these important personages, 
disinclined I may be to the Wearisome 
task; and after the learned essay of §j 
W. Jones on the gods of Greece, Ital . 
and India, Major Moor’s “Hindgo Pan. 
theon,” and Mr. Faber’s great work on 
the origin of Pagan idolatry, it were ike. 
wise a bootless one for me to Offer an 
thing more than a few succinct notices 
of objects that have constantly beey 
presenting themselves before our eyes 
throughout the late pages, 

Maha Deo and his consort Parvati. 
Siva is more gencrally worshipped than 
any other of the numerous deities on the 
western side of India. He has been 
likened to Osiris, to Saturn, and, in his 
character of Rudra, to Jove. Like 
Saturn, he delights in human sacrifices; 
and, as Maha Cala, he is Time. As 
with Osiris, the ox (Apis) is sacred to 
him. He has usually a collar or chaplet 
of skulls (Mund Mala), to denote his 
sangninary character. At Elora he is 
generally represented with four hands: 
in Elephanta temple he has eight hands, 
From his head the Ganga (Ganges) 
descends: on his forehead is represented 
the moon. Sometimes he has three 
eyes, denoting, as some suppose, the 
past, present, and future. Serpents are 
seen issuing from the locks of his hair~ 
hence his name Dhorr-Ghati, or, with 
twisted locks: but in his general com- 
pound name of Cal-Agni- Rudra—Time, 
Fire, and Fate—he is more usnally 
known. His colour is a dirty white; 
and his votaries, the Sunayasses, bedan) 
themselves with the dust of cinders. 
The sectaries of this deity are named 
Saivas. 

Parvati, or Bhavani, or Maha Cali 
(the great goddess of time) like her lord, 
has skulls and snakes as her symbols. 
As Doorga, or active virtue, or difficult 
of access, she is held in high veneration; 


however 


-and to this day, in- Bengal, great re- 


joicings take place at the Doorga Paj. 
Human sacrifices were formerly offere! 
to this Heeate, or Proserpine. “Bengal 
was the great seat of her superstitions 
In the Catica Purana, one of her prayel, 


‘it is enjoined,—“ Let princes, ministers 


of state, counsellors, and vendors i = 
rituous liquors, make human sacl i 
for the purpose of attaining ahs y 
and wealth.” ‘Let the vict.m offere 


Devi (Parvati), if'a batialo, be five years 
old; and if iuman, twenty-five. — 

The immolation of a human fem? : 
I have seen me 
ag Maks 
and pre- 
seplies 


[hid. 


horrible-looking castsof Parvati 
Cali, with the mouth distorted, 
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senting large fangs, rather than tceth; 
{he tongue protruded ; nails very long, 
aud curved ; human skulls and snakes 
suspended round the neck; and she 
dancing on a dead body. 

Visunu falls next under our notice, 
As the Preserver, he is more beneficent, 
his attributes more gentle. and his 
appearance more pleasing. He may be 
gid to counteract the evil prodaced by 
Maha Deo and bis unamiable Sacti, or 
consort, Parvati, Vishnu’s consort 
Lakshmi is in bigh estimation, as the 
“goddess of riches and plenty.” 
Vishnu, When represented sleeping on 
the lotes, las four hands ; his colour is 
dark blue—he holds a lotos: one of his 
chief ornaments Is the conch or chank- 
shell (the buceinum); hence he is 
likened to Neptune, and again to 
Jupiter; his vehicle an eagle, some- 
iimes With a human body. He is 
sometimes displayed riding on the large 
serpent Seesha, the symboi of eternity. 
He has probably more worshippers than 
jie other two gods of the triad, 
Generally speaking, bis followers may 
he comprehended under the title of 
Vashnavas. 1 only, purpose offering a 
brief summary of the chief divinities :— 
io go beyond that, one would be 
involved in an extricable labyrinth of 
claborate allegory, dilluse fable, mystic 
legends, all enveloped in deep obscurity 
aud extravagant fiction. 

Rama appears before us at Elora. 
He is an Avatar’ of Vishnu, and wor- 
shipped by a peculiar sect called 
fianaiu. Sir W, Jones thinks him the 
same as the Grecian Dionysos, and pro- 
bably as the son of Cush. Rama, like 
Dionysus, was a great congucror: the 
latter headed an a:my = of  satyrs 
commanded by Pan, while the former 
employed our old friend Hanuman to 
lead on his monkeys. Notices having 
been given of Hanuman and of Rama. 
Rama is the tutelar deity of the military 
eastc (or Cshatriya). Both Rama and 
his spouse Sita, are very popular 
divinities : the latter has several places 
Hamed after her, as Stta-Coond, the 
hot well near Monghir, and Sita-Buldee, 
tac Hill of Sita. (Peace be on the 
spot, and on my friends who reside 
there!) The custard-apple is called 
Sita phul. 

Pavana, the regent of the winds, is 
the lather of Hanuman, and belongs 
exclusively to the Avatar of Rama, 
lesent of the south-west, as Agni 
(\ wlean) is of the south-east. Indra, 
ditcady mentioned, presides over the 
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east; Varuna, the.west; Yama, (king 
of hell) the south; Varyovva, the north- 
west; Cuvera, the north; and Isawara, 
the north-east. 

Brabma is not frequently scen in ihe 
temples of Elora, He would appear not 
as the active agent of the Almighty 
Power, but as absorbed in the sepre- 
sentations of Vishnu and Siva, as if it 
were that he had by the almighty fiat 
creaied, and the preserving and destroy- 
ing attributes had been left to his 
coadjutors. True it is, very few altars 
are raised to him, but his name is pro- 
nounced with trepidation and profound 
reverence, 

There is an interminable list of other 
gods, with their subordinate agents and 
sactis. Of goddesses, comparatively 
speaking, there are but few. The nine 
Avatars or incarnatious of Vishnu, 
from the first or AMZatsya, the fish at the 
period of the deluge, down to the ninth 
or last in Budha, oecupy an endless 
catalogue of fable and romance, the 
whole theory of which has, by the policy 
of the priests, in engrafting other events 
thereon, been greatly confounded. ‘The 
tenth Avatar, like the Messiah of the 
Jews, is yet to come, as Kalkce, or the 
white horse; for a poetic description 
of which the reader is referred to the 
beautiful poem by Mr. Campbell. 

Idols, stones,-and graven imagés, arc 
not alone reverenced by the Hindaos. 
Trees, shrubs, and pieces of water, are 
in many places held in veneration: such 
was the tank, near the village of Elora ; 
hence, probably, arose the celebrity of 
the place, and the idea of excavating 
the temples in the neighbourhood. The 
legend communicated to me by the 
Brahmans was—tbat Ecloo Rajah, 
whose father’s territories were at Ellich- 
pore, in the neighbouring Kingda of 
Hyderabad, was in a diseased siate, aud 
his body filled with maggots; but by 
dipping a cloth in the sacred spot, and 
rubbing it over his body, he was cleansed 
of the maggots, and a speedy cure 
effected. It is unnecessary to dwell on 
this extravagant fable, when it is added 
that the cistern, or koond, ia which 
Ecloo bathed, was reduced from a large 
shect of water, by the commands of 
Vishnu, to the small size of a cow’s hool, 
and that the event happened 7894 years 
ago. There is scarcely a chronological 
event of the Hindoos to which they do 
not attach some monstrous absurdity to 
awaken your wonder, but which they 
themselves implicitly believe. So pleased 
was Ecloo withhis cure, that hie instantly 
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set about excavating the temples asa 
mark of his gratitnde and piety. 
History informs us that Eeloo Raj 
flourisiied 930 years ago. 

During my stay at Elora I met with 
no interruption whatever from the re- 
sidents or visitors at the temples. I 
bad but little intercourse with the 
village. The small supplies I required, 
as milk, grass, rice, &c. were daily 
sent up to my tent by the Kutval, a 
Brahman, who was the head man of the 
village. For those necessaries he 
wished to decline payment. The Baae 
(Holkar’s Mother) defrayed all charges 
of pilgrims, &c.; but as I did not 
exactly come under that denomination, 
I begged to be under no obligation to 
her highness’s bounty. The good- 
tempered ‘Brahman was not to be 
evaded; he insisted that I had cured 
several persons by means of my medical 
skill, and in dispensations of the ‘* most 
excellent English medicine.” If any ra- 
dical cures were effected, it was by means 
of a good dose of calomel. One cure was 
ascribed to me which ought to have 
been ascribed to nature: it was extract- 
ing a long worm (Narroo) from the 
foot between the toes and the instep. 
I believe they are known to us as the 
guinea-worm, If they break inside the 
skin, some danger may be apprehended. 
While they are forming under the skin 
or membrane, they canse an excru- 
cialing pain. J had once seen a worm 
extracted: the swelling was brought to 
a head by repeated poulticing, and then 
delicately perforated, and a small straw 
worked under the worm, round which 
with great care by the person perform- 
ing the operation, he was by the motion 


of the straw wound round it and ex- 


tracted. Others of my patients, who 
were mere hy pochondr'acs, were cured 
bya very common medicine in Europe, 
faith and imagination, which in many 
disorders and with many persons will 
kill or cure. Some of my patients [ 
am certain were in ‘this case, as, my 
dispensary running low, I was fain to 
substitute pills with little more than 
flour and water. 
AURUNGABAD. 

The extensive and fertile plains lying 
between Dowlutabad and Aurungabad, 
though possessing rich soils, and inter- 
sected by many streams, and in the 
Vicinity of an imperial city, might be 
mistaken for a desert by those accus- 
tomed to the rich scenes of England, 
where prosperity and security alike 


dwell together. During my ride I did 


not meet ten people, nor was 
part of the land in cidibanes ee 

Ata distance the view of Aurunga. 
bad has an imposing effect: lofty mina 
rets peeping out from among groves of 
trees ; the large white domes of mosques 
with their gilded points, shining . 
the sun; a number of large terraced 
houses rising above the walls of the 
city, the whole covering a great extent 
of ground ; but, as we approach, a dif. 
ferent scene presents itself. After 
passing a large gateway, we at once 
enter the city, nearly half of which is iy 
a state of decay and ruin, with a scanty 
population, It bas the sign in every 
street of fallen greatness, and shows that 
its prosperity perished with its founder 
Aurungzebe. 

The wall which surrounds Aurunga- 
bad is not at all calculated to sustain a 
regular attack, It is lower than they 
usually are, with round towers at inter 
vals, and is sufficient for resisting the 
onset of a predatory body of either 


‘horse or foot; but Aurungzebe, in his 


lifetime, had no occasion to fear a regu- 
lar attack in his capital: of the future 
he thought and cared noaght. The 
divine precept appears to be very fully 
and generally acted upon by the princes 
in India—“ Sufficient for the day are the 
evils thereof,” and he bad enough upon 
his hands, what with the repeated rebel- 
lions of his brothers, and the encroacl- 


‘ments of the Mahrattas in the Deccan, 


to occupy him in his long and turbulent 
reign. 

The streets of Aurungabad are broad, 
and some few paved. There are many 
large and good houses in different parts. 
The public buildings, mosques, and 
caravanseras, are of a superior construc: 
tion to those which we generally find 
native cities. Gardens and groves ol 
trees, court-yards and fountalus, diver: 
sify the scene, and ornament the — 
The shops present to view many cost J 
articles of Indian produce, but —. 
an air of dejection about the whole a 
tells you the glory of the regal cit) oe 
A few groups of grave and i ws 
Mussulmans, unoccupied by any oie 
but idle talk, are seen lounging post 
ferent quarters ; or here and there - 
the better order, clad in his flowing sd 
passes you with a stately and eh 
step, conscious of his manly pe se 
handsome features, These, ane ® ~ 
solitary Fakeers, are the principal - ‘ 
sons met with, except in the smine 
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here is nothing to remind us of an 
Indian cily,—"o pomp, no crowded 
greets, no horsemen, or cavalcades ; 
of the bustling motions or noisy 
wands that proclaim indastry, occupa- 
ion, and prosperity. Partly deserted 
and partly in ruins, Aurungabad pre- 
sents a cheerless view to a stranger. 
After wandering about some time, a 

Mussulman very politely explained to 
me the way to a durramsalla (caravan- 
sera) erected for the accommodation of 
travellers, that is to say, a place where 
you are protected from the san and rain, 
and may spread your mat and go to 
sleep. I had had a fatiguing and hot 
ride, and dil not expect my baggage 
for some time, so that I had nothing to 
do but to sit upon the edge of the 
elevated floor of my lodging, my legs 
dangling down outside the wall of the 
terrace (as if they were tired of belong- 
ing to me), and to look about and cogi- 
tate on the fallen grandeur of Aurun- 
gabad, or, as the natives term it, “ to 
jook and think together ;’’ this promised 
tobe my occupation for three hours to 
come. Do not imagine, reader, that 
because you have money in your pocket, 
and are teased with a craving appetite, 
that you may lay out the one and satisly 
the other, by proceeding to a house and 
enjoying an exquisite banquet, consist- 
ing of a fine rump-steak, a cup of ale, 
and a roasted potatoc:—nothing of the 
kind in Indian travelling; you mast 
carry every thing with yon, to the salt 
that savours your meat, and must your- 
self look after the packing, despatch, 
and arrangement of your marching and 
household affairs, or your servants will 
forget or neglect one half of what they 
ought todo. Fruit may be procured 
in large towns; but in the heat of the 
day, after a long ride, it is not advisable 
0 eat any. The parched grain and 
swectmeats sold in the streets are both 
cloying and unpalatable, so that your 
only resource is patience; and, if you 
Wish to practise that virtue in perfec- 
tion, make a journey of two or three 
hundred miles in India, and you will 
find yourself quite an adept in the ob- 
servance of it in all its bearings. 

The following day was devoted to 
‘ewing the city, whictr consisted in 
seeing one or two objects of curiosity, 
that either the munificenice or vanity of 
some former prince has raised ‘in the 
shape of a tomb, a mosque, or pagoda. 

native city possesses few charms or 
attractions to Kuropeans accustomed to 


the Variety, arrangement, and beauties - 


‘higher ranks. 
‘tion it is not to be wondered at that 


of a British city, where at every turning 
there is some object deserving of notice, 
to excite admiration or to interest his 
feclings.. On the contiary, there is so 
much confusion, dirt, and wretchedness, 
in those cities under the native govern- 
ments, that a stranger is rather willing 
to quit it, than, by exploring, only meet 
with objects that excite in his mind 
feelings of sorrow and disappointment. 

The Hindoo, devoted to gain and 
superstition, cares but little as long as 
he increases his hoard and propitiates 
his gods; while the Mussulman leads a 
listless and sensual life, lolling on care 
pets, cternally smoking, and for the 
most part of the day locked up in his 
haram with his women: his days pass 
on in one unvaried round; there is no 
society, nv public institutions, places of 
public resort or amusement; he, like 
the Hindoo, goes through with zeal and 
earnestness the formularies of his reli- 
gion, and, like the Hindoo, he knows 
no one and cares for no one beyond the 
walls of his own barricadoed mansion. 
With such an example, and in sucha 
state of society, it may be supposed in 
what an abject state the lower orders 
remain; they are but mere slaves to the 
In this state of degrada- 


their cities present an uniform appear- 
ance Of meanness, poverty, and ruin. 
There ‘are but two objects at Aurunga- 
bad that deserve a specific notice—the 
gardens and the tomb, or mausoleum 
of Rabea Dooranry, reported to have 
been the favourite wife of the Emperor 


- Aurungzebe. 


NATIVE IDEAS OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY. , 

Of the East India company the ma- 
jority of this assemblage could form no 
just conception, either as to their origin 
or power at home. ‘This I have olten 
observed in cities remote from the sea- 
coast, and far in the interior. A notion 
is prevalent among the uninformed that 
the Coompance is the begum mother.of 
the King of England, or dowager queen, 
and that India isher dower. Then they 
will ask you again why the viceroy 1s 
not one of her sons. ‘This idea is, how- 
ever, at once satisfied, by referring to 
each other that the sons and brothers of 
kings in India have always been a 
rebellious and undutiful race of varlets, 
Sometimes they will term the Company, 
Boodee Ma, or the old mother; but, 
with the more enlightened, the term Is 
Koompanee Ki Bahauder, which may 


be rendered—the lordly Company, or 
5 the 
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mighty Company; but of the meaning 
of the latter word they have no accurate 
notion. 
FREE PRESS IN INDIA. 

_ In the course of conversation, one or 
two intelligent men remarked they much 
desired the means of reading the ukbars 
(newspapers), and that, bad they means 
and liberty of printing them, there were 
plenty of persons at the presidencies 
who could, and would be employed in 
translating their contents into Persian 
and Hindoostanee. Now, thought I, 
God forbid! ‘The English are marvel- 
lously fond of improvements and refor- 
mations (or ameliorations, as they are 
called) in political economy and in the 
condition of the people, and would wish 
to make their subjects abroad as en- 
lighicned, and, consequently, as power- 
ful, as their masters. We are pushing 
with rapid strides te convince the natives 
of India of our weakuess, and of their 
own consequence and physicalstrength. 
Two more happy modes could not have 
been hit upon for the furtherance of this 
desirable object than a free press and 
the attempted conversion of the Hindoos 
and Mussulmans: with the former a 
hopeless undertaking, and with the lat- 
ter utterly impracticable. But the 
mischief arising from the attempt is in- 


curable, and after-gencrations will have 


to deplore the excessive love of ihe 
English for improvements and innova- 
tions. Eternally attempting to modify 
and correct institutions and established 
forms, we go on incessantly, and by re- 
action produce greater evils than those 
we have vainly endeavoured to cure. 
"Phas it.is in the landable wish to con- 
vert, and in giving to the natives of 
Tudia (that inestimable blessing to us) 
a free press. The natives of India have, 
for a series of years, under our mild and 
beneficent government, been happy and 
prosperous, Without the aid of politics to 
amuse. and edify them. ‘They are con- 
tented, and could not possibly be under 
a more humane and generous govern- 
ment than that of the British. Oh! 
no, exclaims the well-meaning philan- 
thropist; instruct and improve their 
minds—nothing can better diffuse know- 
ledge than an unshackled press; they 
are our fellow-men, ourAsiatic brethren. 
Yes, replies a factions, ambitions, and 
needy demagogue; tell them. their 
weight in the scale of nations, their suf- 
ferings, the usurpations they have expe- 
rienced, what they are capable of, and 
what they might achieve if they did but 
know their own impertance and the in- 


significance of their conquerors, Now 
allowing both Christians and quidannes 
to spring up together like mushroom. 
the country would be plunged into con 
fusion and ultimate ruin, and the man 
of the population be infinitely Worse off 
than before—no positive good done to 
them, and an irreparable injury done to 
ourselves and posterity, | 

1 am free to confess, notwithstandine 
the innate and invincible: abhorrence 
with which I view any arbitrary proceed. 
ing in a government towards its sub. 
jects, that the application of an educated, 
wealthy, and restless body of people, to 
the right of discussing the conduct and 
merits of the government, ought to be 
received with caution and distrust, as 
there is no knowing, when the spirit is 
once awakened, where it may end; and 
if we trust our hope in the geod behaviour, 
or sense of propriety, or feelings of at- 
tachment or gratitude in the heteroge- 
neous mass which composes the popu- 
lation of India, we shall, when too late, 
find ourselves most miserably deceived. 

Happily for the mother country and 
the peace of India, the Supreme Go. 
vernment have, by the late restrictions, 
put an end to the evil ere it arrived at 
any growth; and for which judicious 
measure Mr. John Adam, the late Go- 
vernor-General, and his coadjators, de- 
serve the warmest praise. Runjeet 
Sing, a powerful and independent prince, 
possessing superior talents and great re- 
sources, regularly gets the, English 
papers, and any choice morceaux relat- 
ing to us he has regularly transcribed, 
and sent to bis principal officers. His 
ambitious mind, as well as successful 
career, his known wish to enlist Euro- 
pean officers in his service, and bis more 
than probable occasional imtercourse 
with Russia, render him an object ol 
deep interest, and under, many Sis 
picious circumstances that have of date 
oceurred in that quarter, Lam surprised 
that we have no British resident at his 
court. 

In these observations, elicited by the 
remark made by one of Shah Safit's 
guests about freedom of discussion a? 
getting the newspapers printed - F 
native languages, 1 could not have ore 
seen that the day would have yee 
when four native newspapers WU d 
have been established in Caleutta ; ns 
that when the governmentof the ory 
require, for their own security, ra 
publishers of newspapers and perio al 
should be under certain seatricune - 
be furnished with a licence, dress 
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gress (or what most men would call 
emonstrance ) soliciting a relief from 
poth, should be presented by respectable 
nitives, Who. never till now questioned 
yur policy, but who, on the contrary, 
powed with cheerfulness, and submitted 
«ith gratitade and respect, to every act 
of the government. 
AURUNGZEBE., 

The remains of Aurungzebe’s palace 
bespeak nothing grand or imposing ; 
and from the ruins we should be led to 
suppose it had originally been neither 
noblenor spacious. He was not a man 
who cared much about his personal 
sonforts, and was rather penurious in 
hisexpenditure of money. Constantly 
occupied by external war, and often dis- 
tubed by internal commotion, he had 
other. matters to employ his time, and on 
ubich to expend his revenues, than on 
objects of pomp; and I have been in- 
formed that a great part of the money 
expended in the erection of the great 
mausoleum was supplied by Rabea 
herself. 

It is necessary to offer a word or two 
on the once royal inhabitant of these 
dilapidated walls, Aurungzebe. He 
commenced his reign in the year of the 
fight (Hegira) L068, or of the Christian 
era 1658, and died in the Hegira 1117, 
A.D. 1707. In religious professions 
he wasathorough-paced hypocrite. He 
was niggardly to a proverb, but fond of 
splendour and show, whieh be made his 
nobles support, and to their forced con- 
tributions may be ascribed all the mag- 
hilicence that appeared at the Moghul 
court, 

Aurungzebe had many good qualities; 
he was attentive to business, watchful 
of the conduct of his officers, accessible 
tothe complaints and petitions of his 
people; and, as far as the disorganized 
materials of which a Mahomedan go- 
Yerument would permit, did all he could 
alleviate the miseries of the people, 
and to introduce justice and mildness 
into: the government of his provinees. 
He had none of those damning qualities 
common in Mahomedan princes, who 
ae geucrally dissipated, iusatially ava- 
Nous, boundiess in extravagance, and 
nimoderatel y addicted to women. ‘To 
oo ape support these vices, they 
era oer enormity or crime. Au- 
site * ‘ie an exception to these very 
re 7 aits. He rose at break of 
a ied, and went to prayers at 

o'clock: ateleven he attended to 
Mblic business in person, receiving ap- 
peals ‘geen SO cP 

5, and listening to the complaints of 


5§9 
the meanest of his‘ subjects: at four, 
dressed in the most gorgeous apparel, 
he showed himself to his people, then 
again went to prayers, and afterwards 
transacted, publie business with his 
great officers, when he did not fail te 
censure the conduct, or disttiss from 
office, those who had been guilty of 
malpractices. His hall of state, called 
the hall of the forty pillars, was a most 
magnificent building. The rails which 
divided the courts were of pure gold, 
and the roof of the hail of silver; but 
eut of this place, and with his family, 
Aurungzebe dressed in the plainest 
manner, lived on the plainest food, 
kept regular hours, and was, in his re- 
tirement, a philosopher and anchoret, 
but in his court a king, and in the fieid 
an active and intrepid soldier. 
CHRISTIAN CONVERSION, 

It was partly the topie of conversa- 
tion among a party of eight highly re- 
spectable Hindoos and Mussuimans I 
met by appointment in the garden-house 
of the venerable Shah Safit; the mild- 
ness of whose manners, and the total ab- 
sence of all bigotry in his conversation, 


_rendered him not only a pleasing, butan 


instructive, friend. | 

Upon my mentioning the well-known 
name of Swartz, the company said that 
no real converts had ever been made; 
that those who had professed Christian- 
ity were men who had lost their caste 
for crime, or some abomination, and 
they were glad to become Christians ; 
or that those who were in the very de- 
graded ranks (the Sudra), having 
nothing to lose by the change, born pol- 
Inted, and always avoided by the ether 
ranks, would wish to assume another 
character, and that was always attain- 
able by their becoming Christians; but, 
even with this wretched people, our 


- success, dishonourabie as the converts 


were, was very trifling; and many, find- 
ing that nothing was to be gained by the 
change, and that the promises held ont 
to them bad not been fulfilled, had .re- 
lapsed into their former state. “Why,” 
exelaimed Murrane Sing (a Hindoo 
who was present, and who could read 
English), “ do you not convert the Jews, 
who live among you, kuow your virtues, 
and the excellence of your faith, and 
whose forefathers knew of the prophe- 
cies, and saw the w onders mentioned in 
your Vedas?” I replied, that they 
were a stubborn race, and the denun- 
ciations against their race bad been fal- 
filled; and T instanced the eccasions 
and times. ‘That is the more in favour 
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of my argument,” replied Marrane ; 
‘for if, under the sufferings they have 
endured, and the accomplishment of 
the curses threatened them, they still 
remain obstinate and sinful, how are 
we to be convinced, much lessconverted, 
who know nothing of these signs and 
wonders of which you speak, and have 
neither bad promises nor threats held 
out to us, except by mortals \ike our- 
sclyes, who may or may notintend well? 
at Ieast, they have nothing to show us 
on the contrary but windy words.” 
He then referred to Paul, who, he observ- 
ed, undoubtedly was a prophet, and one 
whose mission appeared very probable, 
had made no effect on King Agrippa, 
who was as civilized as the Hindoos ; 
yet he was not to be persuaded, even 
though one of the principal propagators 
of it was present before him: ‘“ then 
how,” he added, “am IT to be persuaded 
by those who are neithcr saints nor 
prophets?” ? 

The conversation now reverted to 
Catholics (Catholas), and I was asked 
by one, possessing much information, 
why those persons who were British, 
but of that faith, did not adopt the Pro- 
testant creed? I replied, that they were 
Chrisfiihs, though some difference ex- 
isted in the forms of worship. Here 
my theological reasoning was again set 
at nought. The Hindoo replied, that 
the Catholics did not permit the reading 
of the Bible, for reasons whieh he well 
knew; that they worshipped images, 
which our Scriptures forbid ; that‘they 
had pilgrimages like the Hindoos, and 
holy water; but, what was more’ than 
all, they had in their history mortal men, 
who sinfully presumed to have per- 
formed miracles which belonged alone 
to the only God Bhagavan! Here he 
drew his sleeve over his mouth, and 
made three low reverences; and then 
exclaimed aloud, “ Forgive me, forgive 
me, forgive me, for the crime of repeat- 
ing His holy name! Now, sir,” said 
he, “‘which is best: we poor Hindvos, 
who have not been taught other things 
from on high; or your people, who have, 
but still disregard them?” Of course I 
did not think it necessary to remind 
him of our Lady of Loretto, and the li- 
quefactions of St. Januarius’ blvuad, nor 
of our burnings in Smithfield; neither 
was I then informed of the miracles of 
Prince Hohenlohe, nor had L heard that 
the waters of the Jordan were held as 
sacred by M. Chateaubriand as the 
Hindoos hold those of the Ganges. At 
that time, ivo, the worthy matron, 
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Joanna Southcote, Was unknown, | 
had no inclination, either, to 
the many gross superstitions prevalen 
in many parts of England ; of ‘the sale 
of children’s cauls, &e.; nor had I the 
impudence to tell him, that I could tell 
his character and disposition by ex. 
amining his skull! 

: ludeed,it was unnecessary to remind 
him of our superstitions and absurdities. 
for he slily rejoined, “ Now, my young 
friend, you, who are Protestants—why 
do you not perform your worship duly 
and zealously? The nearest temple you 
have is at Bombay. Your European 
suld:ers have no spiritual instructor, 
No, sir! I speak it in humility, you 
care little abont your own religion ; 
come to India with a box of clothes, 
take home a box full of money, and 
think you do a very meritorious act in 
subscribing a few rupees to convert us, 
and bring us to salvation, though ap. 
parently regardless of your own. This,” 
he continued, “is very pious and yery 
generous; but, belicve me, before we 
give up the faith of our forefathers, a 
religion much older than yours, we 
must see you fulfil the doctrines it n- 
culcates, and observe its ordinances; 
neither must you wonder if we require 
signs and wonders to convince us. But 
who are the persons sent out, and by 
whom? Are they men of great learning, 
great science, and great abilities? | 
have heard not; and farther, that your 
government (Sircar), and the bishops 
(Burra Padrees), do not generally stip- 
port the attempted reformation. Is this 
true, sir?” I replied, there was some 
difference of opinion existing in Eng- 
land on the subject. “Then,” rejoined 
the Hindoo, “ if that difference i opt- 
nion exists among Christians them 
selves, you may be assured there Is none 
with us. Our lives are moral, the Al 
mighty blesses us as he does you; vee 
Scriptures contain an excellent mora 
code, aud we are taught to be virtuous 
and good; we rigidly act up to our 
faith, and are neither hypocrites, Net 
deceivers, nor tyrants; but are + 
men, and to you, sir, good subjects. wd 

The generality of missionaries 5¢) 
India have not the smallest chance ¢. 
success with the learned natives ° 


India. With the Bible in his hand, and 


abundance of zeal, the missionary stalks 
forth into fields and villages, expecting 
that his well-meaning exhortations, tr 
the pious example he sets, 's to cot fal 
the heathen. Nothing can be mare 
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gould, for the sake of gossiping, of | 
which they are immoderately fond, run 
aiter, visit, and listen to a missionary ; 
jut as to What they have beard, or what 
thoy may have received, it has as mueh 
efiect upon their minds as the passing 
preenes They are, as before observed, 
pliteand decorous in their behaviour to 
rangers; they will make professions, 
for they are adepts at dissimulation, and 
erfect at flattery. TL have seen a 
Hindoo most devoutly listen to a dis- 
course, beg a tract, and, on his return to 
the village, leave it on the threshold of 
the door of the temple, and fall down. 
with bis forehead on the floor, and wor- 
ship the image of that ugly fellow Ga- 
nesa! On my expostulating once on 
this impropriety with a convert, he re- 
plied, “My father did the same, and. he 
was more prosperous than Lam. The 
bopes and promises held out te'me hy 
the Padree (clergyman) have not been 
fulfilled ; and one of your Barra Sahibs 
(great men) has lately broken a com- 
mandment (alluding to a crim. con. just 
taken place, happily an event of rare 
occurrence in India); so, why may not 
1? Besides which,’ be added, “* Ganesa 
is offended with me; and I will both, 
pray to Ganesa, and listen to the Padree!”’ 
There is little or no honour in the few 
that have been converted. By far the 
greater part are of the very dregs of the 
peaple, who, having by some: misde- 
meanor lost their rank in society, or 
heeu born in a degraded and abject 
slate, become Christians, by which they 
fancy they are entitled to many good 
things; aud they well know, that, in 
quitting their original caste, they cannot 
change for the worse—so they. “ profess 
and call themselves:*. but abont: the 
ibligations of Christianity, and the 
duties imposed by. it, they are as igno- 
rant as the wild ass. I recollect once 
4 Siphauee being flogged and drummed 
oulof the corps for theft: one of his 
lormer Companions, young in the service, 
and under a mistaken notion regatding 
corporeal punishment, observed to him, 
; You have now lost your caste.”. 
‘Have 1?” tcplied. the other; “ then I 
tai always turn Christian.” 

But, to return to our conversation at 
bah Safit’s, na. one point could I gain 
“ith either Mussulman or Hindoo. 
ne of the former said our throwing 
Water on the face of an infant, without 
Pitas ceremony it could not be a Chris- 
“1, and the consecration of ground, 
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for religious purposes, by sprinkling 
holy -water over it, were as ridiculous as 
any thing the Hindoos did; and as to 
the sacrifi¢e of the Hindoo, did not our 
Koran contain a code of sacrifices, and 
enjoin blood-offerings? He here stopped, 
perceiving his Hindoo auditors were 
getting fidgety, and the blood quitting 
their cheeks atthe mention of a book 
heing recommended to. them. that en- 
joined the sacrifice of budlocks and heifers. 
A silence of some minutes. ensued, when 
I asked them,, Did net they think the 
Psalms of David( Daood) were beautifal 
composifions?; They, one and all, re- 
plied, ** Very. fie, indeed ;. but look at 
the morality of the man, the seduction 
of .Bathsheba, aud the murder.of ber in- 
nocent husband : and did not the son of 
David go to his own sister? . And does 
not the Koran (Bible), which the 
English. so much exalt, abound with 
incests, fratricides, scoffings at Bha- 
gavan, defilements and murders, burn- 
ings and plunders? I suppose,’ he 
continued, “it is these circumstancés 
which cause so many sects and so much 
schism in your church, One of your 
own sects, and tolerated. by vou, and 
with whom you live on terms of friend- 
ship, go further.than our, Mabomedans 
do—for they deny the divinity of Christ. 
With such an example among. your- 
selves, and. the scepticism known to be 
prevalent in the minds of many.of your 
own .wise and learned men, how is it 
possible twe should receive the dactines 
you wish, without opposition, and, .at 
the same time, a thorough conviction of 
the fallibility of what your.Padrees pro- 
pose ?”’ , eure 

I should consider myself . guilty of 
great dissimulation and. dishonour, did I 
not repeat with fidelity the ideas of the 
snperior orders of the natives; for, till 
those persons are perfectly and radically 
converted, there is.as little probability 
or possibility of the inferior orders fol- 
lowing, as there, is of the disciples of St. 
Peter at. Rome giving up the Roman 
Catholic. faith.. Mar easier would be 
the task of converting the multitude in 
England to any particular faith than the 
Hindoos. No people in.the world have 
such deep-roated and inveterate preju- 
dices as them ; and never were a people, 
whose conversion was attempted, ever 
attacked with weaker weapons, or more 
unfit aSsailants, than those employed at 
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ROUTE 
FROM 
BOMBAY TO KARLI AND ELORA. 
PLACES. Miles. REMARKS. — 
PANWELL......| 23 — 


Choke ....+6- 
Capooly ccvcee 
Cundalla ...... 
KARLI oo e cece. 
Tellegaum .... 
Panowly ...... 


POONA .eeesee- 
Corygaum .... 
Shikrapour .... 
Ranjengaum 

SEROOR ...... 
Dytua ...,..... 
Carouss........ 
Ranjengaum 

Ouchulanare .. 
AHMED-NUGGUR 
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Nembedura.... 


Wamborey .... 
Cautruss ...... 
NP nde dew cde 
Curkoondy .... 


Chincoora .... 
Hewra 


‘TOKA 


Gandapour .... 


Shalh-pour .... 
Evora ........ 
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On the continent—out-post of an officer and 80 men— 
moderate-sized town, and very well supplied. : 

Decent village—supplies not very easily obtained—good 
quarters in a pagoda. 

Mean, dirty village—foot of the g’hats—a very fine tank 
and temple here. 

Top of the g*hats—village small—bazaar not badly far. 
nished—a leaky, tottering hovel for quarters, 

A good village, and well supplied—quarters much better 

than the last stage. 

Large village, with an excellent bazaar—good quarters 

near a tank. 

Village very insignificant—good quarters in bungalows, 

built for sporting parties. 

Large Mabratta cily—British cantonments, extensive and 

convenient—supplies—coolies, cattle, &c. to be obtained, 

On the banks of the Bhema, 

Excellent quarters in the sporting lodges. 

Goou quarters ina large pagoda: 

Frontier station of the subsidiary force—excellent quarters; 
supplies, coolies, &c. easily obtained. 


f Small villages. 


A wretched, dirty village. 
A fortified village. 


British out-post— good quarters — supplies cheap and 


abundant. 
N.B. This road lies to the left, and is made to avoid the 
g’hat, which is impassable for guns, or heavy articles.— 
By the g’hat it is a saving of about five miles. 
A small village— lodgings in a dirty hovel. 
Two villages, divided by a watercourse—bad accommo- 
t dation—garrisoned by thirty Arabs—belongs to Sciniia. 
A ruined and desolate village—inhabitants armed with 
bows and arrows. 
Inhabited by thieves of every description; many of whom 
were sitting in the road. 
Large village—out-post of a Jemidar and thirty men— 
quarters in a stone mosque. ; 
An out-post of an officer and 100 Siphauces—town but ill 
supplied.— Here the Jeendu falls into the Godavery river. 
A miserable, decayed town, with many ruins.— Road in- 
fested by Bheels. 
Small, filthy village—a dirty pagoda for quarters. 
Large village, mostly inhabited by Brahmans—belongs to 
Rao Holkar—lodgings in a pagoda of considerable beauty 
and size.—Caves distant three-quarters of a mile in front. 
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The Life and Character of Henry the 
Fourth, or, as he is here called, the 
Great, are interesting at a time when, 
on his remote virtues, the modern 
Bourbons are trying to hitch themselves 
on the affections of the French people. 
That the present work is ably written, 
and exhibits a spirited narrative of facts, 
will be manifest from the extracts which 
follow. The account of the Massacre 
of the French Protestants is the fullest 
in our language, and so curious that we 
have judged it proper to transfer the 
intire article, for its own sake, as well 
as to exhibit the talents of the author.] 


CHARACTER OF HENRY. 
CuarLes the Fifth, surnamed the 
Wise, and Louis the Twelfth, so justly 
esteemed the Father of his People, as 
well as Henry the Great, were indebted 
to misfortunes for many of those virtues 
which have ennobled their memories, 
It wasin the vortex of the most tur- 
hilent and sanguinary factions that 
Charles the Fifth acquired that extra- 
ordinary wisdom which imbues princes 
with the true genius of royalty; it is 
that knowledge which duly discri- 
minates how lenity and firmness should 
he employed ; it teaches the mind to be 
exible with dignity, and resolute with 
discretion ; it can reanimate the public 
feeling, conciliate opposing interests, 
penetrate secret intentions, subdue cha- 
racters, and appreciate the due limits 
of sovereign power, that is only supreme 
during a calm, but which at the period 
of storms cannot maintain itself, except 
throngh the medium of prudence and 
‘kill combined with integrity. Charles 
the Fifth stood in need of all the 
icsources of reason, and the ascendancy 
Which an enlightened intellect, and a 
gentle, yielding, and patient character, 
produce in the management of state 
allairs ; to retrieve, to reunite, and to 
pacify, were the uniform employments 
his reign, which so truly invested him 
with the glorious epithet of the Wise. 
At the periods of disgrace and exile, 
a ascertain the real value of de- 
ss re of friendship ; true adherents 
aaa len occupied with the frivolous 
- A arageag pleasing, they only think 
ee their masters: in order to 
to st Partizans, princes are obliged 
muer private resentments; the 
) 


cnemy who returns to them, uniformly 
finds that they are disposed to forget 
the past, and by this means personal 
interest accustoms them to clemency. 
Before Louis the Twellth ascended the 
throne, he was oppressed and perse- 
cuted; he stood in need of friends, he 
learned bow to pardon and to select 
them; and this was acquiring a know- 
ledge how to reign. Henry the Fourth 
was the most humane of kings. A 
greatness of soul and generosity of 
principle led him to perform every thing 
that would have been dictated by the 
most consummate policy: the brightest 
actions of his life were only the happy 
fruits of the first emotions of his heart; 
but he was indebted to a manly edu- 
cation, and to the school of adversity, 
for the empire he possessed over him- 
self, for his knowledge of men and 
affairs, and that undeviating perse- 
verance which surmounts every oppo- 
sition. This great prince was at the 
same time the most skilful captain 
during a belligerent age, the monarch 
most worthy to reign over a generous 
nation, and the most amiable of French- 
men. By his courage, his loyalty, his 
candour, and his gaiety, he completely 
formed the national character: all 
French kings should select him as a 
model, for to reign as a true Frenchman 
it is necessary to resemble him. Henry 
the Fourth was so enthusiastically be- 
loved by his people, he has left such 
dear recollections, thatifall the memoirs 
of his time, and every thing that has 
been written concerning his life, was 
buried in oblivion, his history would 
still be found in the traditions handed 
down among the families of all classes 
of society; from thence the leading traits 
might be collected, and the most in- 
teresting anecdotes derived from the 
workshop of the mechanic, beneath the 
humble thateh, as well as in the palace 
and the mansion of the noble. 
FRANCIS THE FIRST. 

It is necessary to place in the rank of 
monarchs who have honoured a throne, 
all those who, notwithstanding great 
reverses and faults, have preserved a 
happy influence over the national feeling, 
and have left glorious traces of their 
reigns. Francis the First was endowed 
with all the fiery impetnosity of the 
soldier, without being gifted with the 
talents of a consummate general. His 
intrepid bravery gave a splendour to 
his person, and was detrimental to the 
state; but this prince was neither 


divested of capacity nor political — 
n 
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In combining economy with magni- 
ficence, notwithstanding unfortunate 
wars, he knew how to protect arts and 
letters, and to liquidate the debts of the 
state. He united amiable qualities 
with. endearing virtues. Other monarchs 
had regulated etiquette, Francis did 
more :—his courtesy, his grace, and bis 
refined taste, regulated the tone and the 
manners which a-king of .France ought 
to possess in order to please his subjects, 
his courtiers, and his mistresses, to gain 
the hearts of his soldiers, to captivate 
men of letters, and all those connected 
with the arts. He was the first who 
ascertained that Frenchmen can pardon 
every thing in a sovereign, provided he 
is neither vindictive nor ferocious; and 
that he cannot be reproached with a 
vulgarity of conduct and duplicity. 
Francis the First, several years prior to 
his death, atoned for the faults of his 
youth, by restoring peace to his 
subjects, and re-establishing order in 
his finances; independent of the sum 
arising from the revenues of the current 
year, he left four millions in his treasury, 
which was at that period a very con- 
siderable sum. His son, Henry the 
Second, succeeded, when that monarch 
recalled the constable Montmorency, 
who had been banished from the court 
during the preceding reigu. In 1551 
the war again broke out in consequence 
of the League formed betwcen Henry 
and the electors of Saxony and Bran- 
denburgh, under the pretext of defend- 
ing the freedom of Germany, and 
affording succour to the princes who 
were oppressed by the emperor. This 
disastrous war was fomented by the 
advice. of two ambitious rivals, the 
Duke of Guise and the Constable 
Montmorency, each endeavouring to 
supplant the other in the midst of these 
dissensions. Henry took possession of 
the imperial cities of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, when a female prevented him 
from extending his conquests: Mary of 
Austria, sister of Charles the Fifth, who 
then governed the Low Countries, 
raised troops, and proceeded to tavage 
the province of Picardy. Henry was 
compelled to fly and succour his 
frontiers; after which, animated by 
that spirit of vengeance denominated 
a just reprisal, whereby thousands of 
innocent victims are ~sacrificed, that 
prince proceeded to Flanders, when 
the whole country became one scene 
of fire and slaughter. 
CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 
The demise of Henry, and the youth- 
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ful age of his successor, 


Franc; 
Second, who had only attaineg his - 


teenth year, produced great ¢ ej 

the court. ‘The applicants for pj, : 

in the administration of public — 
were numerous ; the queen mother 
Catherine de Medicis, aspired to assum, 
the greatest control; but the duke ~ 
Guise, and his brother the carding] ot 
Lorraine, uncles of Mary Stuart, th 
young regent queen, having acquired 
the reins of government, Catherine 
finding it impossible to dispossess 0; 
exclude them, apparently ‘coalesced 
with their measures. The duchess of 
Valentinois was exiled from court, and 
the constable Montmorency confined 
to his castle of Chantilly. 

- “* Catherine: de Medicis,” says M, 

Anquetil, author of the Spirit of the 
League, “ should neither be judged by 
the libels that have appeared, converting 
her into a monster, wor the fulsome 
paneyyrics that have attributed to her 
every virtue. She was handsome, of 
noble stature, majestic, and engaging : 
she loved all the fine arts, and was their 
protectress.”” But, it she was not the 
secret cause of the execrable massacie 
of Saint Bartholomew, it is at leasta 
known fact that she might have pre- 
vented that atrocious catastrophe: fiom 
this act she may. be judged ; and that 
one deed is jar more vililying to her 
memory than all the calumny which 
libeliers have heaped upon her— 
Catherine preserved this horrid secret; 
she presided at the execution of the 
sanguinary plot; she procured the ap- 
proval of the king her son! To dwell 
upon such an event is to depict ber 
amply ; and the endeavour to penetrate 
into the dark recesses of so black a soul, 
would only tend to degrade the art ot 
searching into the human character. 

BIRTH OF HENRY. 

Henry d’Albret, grandfather of Henry 
the Fourth, who was still living, having 
learned the pregnancy of his daughter, 
desired that she might be immediately 
removed to Navarre, in order to be near 
him at the time of her lying-in, wishing 
to superintend the first moments of the 
child’s birth, who, be stated, as by a 
cret presentiment, would, \in process © 
lime, avenge the injurieshe had sustained 
from the Spaniards. 

This courageous princess, therefore, 
taking leave of her husband, lett 
Compeigne on the 15th of November, 
1553 ; and having traversed France # 
far as the Pyrennces, arrived &! 


. . 1 t 
Pau in Bearn, the residence 0 » 
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royal father 5 where, on the 13th of the 
same mouth, she happily brought forth 
a SOD. 4 
Previous to this event, Henry 
q'Albret had made his will, which the 
princess, his daughter, was very anxious 
10 peruse ; because it had,been told her 
jhat this testamentary paper was to her 
disadvantage, and in favour of a lady for 
whom her soyal parent had entertained 
very tender sentiments. Jeanne, how- 
ever, did not dare to breathe a word 
upon the subject ; but her father, being 
made acquainted with her wish, pro- 
mised to place the will in her hands as 
soon as she should have produced to 


him the fruit of her loins; but upon. 


condition that, during the period of her 
labour, she would sing him a song; 
“in order,” said he, ** that you do not 
produce me a peevish and crying child.” 
The princess gave her promise; and 
testified so much courage, that not- 
withstanding the pains attendant upon 
her situation, she sang a song in the 
language of bearn as soon as she heard 
the king enter ber apartment. It was 
remarked, that in opposition to the 
general course of nature, the infant was 
born without screaming or weeping ; 
and it might naturally be expected, 
says Perefixe, that a prince destined to 
ensure the joy and prosperity of France, 
would not enter the world amidst cries 
and wailings. 

Immediately after the birth of Henry, 
his grandfather transported the boy in 


tle skirt of his robe to his chamber,. 


and then presented his will, enclosed 
ma golden casket, to his daughter, 
saying, “ My daughter, there is what 
belongs to you ;” and then holding up 
the child to its mother, he added, ** and 
this is mine.” While fondling the 
intant, he rubbed its lips with some 
garlic peeling, and made it suck some 
‘ops of wine from his golden goblet, 
inorder, as he said, to render .the tem- 
perament of the babe more masculine 
and Vigorous, 

lhis precious child was placed in a 
cradle made of tortoise-shell, decorated 
with silver ornaments ; which was pre- 


“rved with scrupulous care in the castle. 


“the city of Pau, until the period of 

the Revolution. 

THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
he queen. mother, who had spies 

en the Huguenot party, learned 

. nature of their deliberations ; and 
'sdetermined her to expedite the ex- 

“cation of the plot, which was fixed for 
€ break of day on the festival of St. 


Bartholomew, the 24th of August, 1672. 
Vhis resolution took place, at the 
Tuileries, between Catherine, the Duke 
of Anjou, the Duke of Nevers, the 
Count of Angouléme, bastard brother of 
the king, Birague, keeper of the seals, 
Marshal T'avannes, and, the Count de 
Retz. It was deliberated in this secret 
council, whether the King of Navarre, 
the Prince of Condé, and. the Montmo- 
rencies, should be registered amang the 
proscribed, In the Memoirs of Marshal 
de ‘Tavannes, he ascribes to. himself the 
glory of having, by his advice, saved the 
lives of the two princes ; but it appears 
that nearly all the members of the 
council were of that opinion. Some 
writers have pretended that the original 
idea was to inspirit the Calvinist and 
Catholic leaders, so as to bring them to 
open combat ; and that, when exhausted 
with their efforts, the king should have 
issued trom the Louvre at the head of 
his guards, have fallen indiscriminately 
upon the mass, and then made a 
butchery of the whole: in short, it is 
difficult to say whether the massacre 
was intended to have been so general. 
“ For myself,” exclaimed the queen 
mother, after the conclusion of the borrid 
tragedy, “ I have no more than six upon 
my conscience.” Great God! what a 

hurrible species of self-security!! 
The first great deed of vengeance— 
the murder of Admiral Coligny—was 
confided to his implacable foe, the Duke 
of Guise; and, in order to. obliterate 
even the shadow of suspicion from the 
minds of the Huguenots, the princes of 
Lorraine pretended to have, fears of 
violent measures from their enemies, 
and under this pretext demanded the 
king’s permission to retire. . “Go,” 
said Charles, with an assumed air of 
rage, “if you are culpable, I shail easily 
know how to find you again.” Being 
thus dismissed, and enabled to conceal 
their movements under the semblance 
ot the embarrassment that uniformly ac- 
companies an intended departure, they 
were the more easily enabled to, as- 
semble their creatures without creating 

suspicion. sigs eatin 
The provost then received his instruc- 
tions, which were, that the signal was 
to be the tolling of the bell of the palace- 
clock ; two flambeans were to be placed 
in a certain window; body-guards were 
to be stationed in all the squares and 
cross-ways ; and, in order to know one 
another, the assassins were to wear a 
white scarf tied roand the left arm, and 
tv place white crosses 10 their caps. 
Altes 
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After every thing was arranged, accord- 
ing to these previous dispositions, in 
the most dreadful silence, the king, 
fearing to arrest the enterprise from a 
sentiment of commiseration, did not 
dare save the Count de la Rochefou- 
cauld, whom he loved. Seeing him, 
towards night, on the point of quitting 
the Louvre, Charles invited, and then 
pressed him to remain: the count, how- 
ever, refused; when the king, being 
unable to retain him without hazarding 
his secret, abandoned him to his fate, 
shuddering from the bottom of his soul 
at being thus compelled to sacrifice his 
friend for the preservation of his secret. 
Every thing was atrocious in this unex- 
ampled conspiracy of a sovereign against 
his subjects. Its conception, execution, 
its details, and feelings of the most 
sacred nature, were cither annihilated, 
changed, or perverted. Religious zeal 
became an impious frenzy ; filial piety 
degenerated into sanguinary fary; and 
obedience to the monarch was changed 
to the most execrable cowardice. 
Charles, uniformly followed by his 
mother and the Duke of Anjou, entered 
a small study adjoining the portal of the 
Louvre; he seated himself under the 
archway of one of the windows, and 
looked out, shuddering with apprehen- 
sion. The report of a pistol was heard! 
“* [cannot say from what direction,” says 
the Duke of Anjou, “the noige proceeded, 
but I well know the sound deeply affected 
us all three; it struck onr senses and 
our judgments, bewildered with appre- 
hensions and terrors, with a certainty of 
the great enormities which were on the 
eve of perpetration.” The king, struck 
with horror, arose, and in conjunction 
with the qneen and the Duke of Anjou, 
immediately despatched a gentleman 
with directions to the Duke of Guise to 
undertake nothing against the person of 
the admiral,—a command which, if at- 
tended to, would have put a stop to 
every thing; but it was too late! The 
vindictive duke, fired with vengeance, 
had with difficulty awaited to behold 
the projected signal in order to rush to 
the dwelling of his victim. In the king’s 
name the doors were immediately open- 
ed, and the porter who surrendered up 
the keys was stabbed on the instant. 
The Swiss of the Navarre guard, 'sur- 
prised, took flight and concealed them- 
selves; when three colonels of the 
French troops, accompanied by Pe- 
irneci, Siennois, and Béme, a German, 


™ With an escort of soldiers, rushed into 


e hotel, and precipitately ascended 


the staircase. From the , 

which resounded in all dincetl Do 
admiral immediately surmised hy 
life was sought for. He rose from the 
bed, and, Jeaning his back against the 
wall, with clasped hands and eyes hm 
voutly raised to heaven, began 2 
ejaculate a contrite prayer, Havine 
forced open the hed-room door with tite 
of Death! Death! | Bame rushing 
forward, sword in hand, was the fn 
who beheld Coligny thus fervently 
occupied, who instantly exclaimed, “ Js 
it thon who art Coligny?” “Tt is ] 
myself,” answered the admiral, who 
thus continued: “ Young man, respeet 
my white hairs.” Béme replied by 
plunging his sword into his body, 
upon which the admiral fell bathed 
in his blood, when he was instantly 
pierced by an hundred other swords, 
‘* Tt is done,” cried Béme from the 
window. “ The Duke‘of Angouléme will 
not believe it,” answered the Duke of 
Guise from the street, “ but on beholding 
the corpse at his feet :” and instantly the 
mutilated carcase was precipitated from 
the casement into the court-yard. The 
Duke of Angouléme then wiped the 
gore from the admiral’s visage with his 
own hand, in order to recognize the 
features ; after which the prince is stated 
to have so far forgotten himself as to 
kick the corpse about with his feet. 
Hatred combining with every impulse 
of vengeance, and the very last degree 
of dastardly barbarity having been 
adopted, the hody became a prey to all 
the disgusting outrages of popular 
frenzy. The admiral’s head was severed 
from the trunk, and the corpse, eruelly 
mutilated, dragged through the streets 


‘to the place of execution, and there 


suspended by the fect to the gibbet of 
Montfancon. 

On the 24th of August, 1572, at four 
in the morning, the palace bell tolled: 
the fatal signal for the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew ; which announced to the 
catholics that Admiral Coligny was? 
more. ‘The assassins, who were ie 
with daggers and pistols, had a 
the preconcerted badges on their “ 
and in their caps, in order to recogni” 
one another. On hearing the shouting’ 
cries, and tumult, which immediate 
followed the sound of the palace hell, 
the Calvinists, half dressed and eee 
rished forth from their dwellings: ‘ as ; 
who proceeded to gain the toe : 
the admiral, were slaughtered vy tbe 
company of guards posted in ” + 
entrance ; if they sought for re ug An 
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ye Louvre, they were driven back by 
ihe pikes of the soldiers, and assailed by 
jischarges from fire-arms ; and in their 
fight from thence they fell amidst the 
tops of the Duke of Guise and the 
atrules of citizens, who made a horrid 
cauage Of the defenceless fugitives, 
The populace, en masse, now aroused, 
jew to arms, seizing every weapon 
which presented itself, and then rushing 
in crowds to every quarter of the city ; 
yo sound was heard but the borrible 
ety — All the Huguenots! Fyom the 


streets they proceeded to the hotels, 


when, forcing open the gates, breaking 
the windows, and throwing down walls, 
every one, Without any distinction of age 
or sex, Was indiscriminately massacred ; 
the air resounded with the horrid cries 
of the murderers, the piercing shrieks of 
the wounded, and the groans of the 
dying; the slaughter became general. 
During the first day no pillage took 
place, the thirst for cupidity was 
smothered by the impulse of barbarous 
rge; victims, and not riches, were 
then the objects of their search; gold 
was despised, and nothing worthy of 
consideration but human blood. Head- 
less trunks were every instant precipi- 
lated from the windows into the court- 
yards or the streets; the gateways were 
choked up with the bodies of the dead 
aud dying, and the streets presented a 
yectacle of human bodies dragged by 
their butchers in order to be thrown 
into the Seine. 

The royal palace, which ought to 
have offered a sacred asylum, a paternal 
teluge, was stained by the same horrors. 
{na moment the Louvre was filled with 
assassins, The King of Navarre was 
suddenly awakened from his sleep by the 
lurcing open the door of his chamber by. 
several of his friends and officers ; some, 
already wounded, rushed forward to div 
athis feet, while the remainder were 
butchered under his eyes. Henry, un- 
able to defend them, disdained to seek 
feluge in flight: the murderers sur- 
founded his bed, and uttered loud me- 
haces; but he manifested so much firm- 
ness, and inspired them with such a 
‘nliment of respect, that they did not 
are attempt his life ; or, we may almost 
‘ty, that a miracle of Divine Providence 
féscued the prince, who was intended 
ila future period to repair so many ills. 

*iry at length found means to escape 
lo the royal apartments ; and the as- 
“sins, au hour afterwards, forced their 
VY to the chamber of the young queen 
~ ’tgaret, whose interesting narrative, 


recorded by herself, we will now proceed 
to give, as a most lively record of this 
horrid scene. 

The night of the affair of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, the queen mother, perceiving 
her daughter up rather late, commanded 
her toretire. ‘* As I was in the act of 
performing my obeisance,” says Marga- 
ret, “* my sister of Lorraine took me by 
the arm, stopped me, and, beginning to 
weep most bitterly, said: Goud heaven, 
sister, do not go!” On witnesssing this 
conduct, Catherine became irritated, 
aud reproached her eldest daughter 
for the imprudence of her conduct, 
“ What a sight,” answered the former, 
“to send her thus to be sacrificed! If 
they discover any thing, they will avenye 
themselves upon her.” This altercation 
finished by Margaret receiving fresh 
commands from her mother to retire; 
when her sister, bursting into tears, em- 
braced her. “ As for myself,” con- 
tinues Margaret, “J quitted the chamber 
astonished and quite bewildered, without 
having the most distant idea of any thing 
that was to be apprehended.” 

‘Summoned to the apartment of my 
husband, J found his bed surrounded by 
thirty or forty Huguenots, whom I did 
not us yet know ; during the night they 
continued to converse of nothing but the 
accident which had happened to the ad- 
miral. The tears of my sister still con- 
tinued to weigh heavily at my heart, and 
I could not sleep for the dreadful appre- 
hension she had excited, without being 
able to divine the cause. In this manner 
the night passed on, without wy being al- 
lowed to close my eyes.” Betore dawn of 
day, Henry arouse and quilted the cham- 
ber, accompanied by all his gentlemen ; 
when the young queen, overcome by 
fatizue, caused the doors to be closed, 
and then resigned herself to sleep. 

About an hour after, Margaret sud- 
denly started, aroused on heariag a 
noise vecasioned by sume one striking 
against the door with their feet and 
hands, and crying aloud Navarre, Na- 
varre! Her attendant believing that 
it was the king, opened the door; when 
a man bleeding profusely reeled forward 
into the apartment, followed by four 
archers, who entered promiscuously 
with him: be had received a sword- 
wound in the wrist, and one from a 
halberd in the arm: ‘* Being anxious lo 
screen his person,” continues Margaret, 
“he threw himself on my bed; upon 
which, finding my person grasped by the 
man, I sprang to the bedside, aud he after 


me, continuing to clasp me toner the 
ody. 
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body. I did not know the man, and had 
no knowledge whether he came to offer 
me insult, or if the archers intended their 
attacks against him or myself. We both 
screamed aloud, the one being as much af- 
frighted as the other.” At length the 
captain of the guard arrived, who sent 
away the archers, and spared the man’s 
life, in consequence of the queen's en- 
treaties, after which he conducted her 
to the apartment of the Duchess of Lor- 
raine. Just as Margaret entered the 
antechamber, a gentleman at three paces 
distance, was pierced through by a hal- 
berdman: and fell dead at her side; 
upon which she fainted, and was not 
restored, until she found herself in safety 
with her sister. 

The first terror experienced by Mar- 
garet, was for the safety of the king ber 
husband ; she in consequence made en- 
quiries, and received assurances that no 
il had befallenhim. Charles the Ninth 
had commanded that the King of Na- 
varre and the Prince of Condé should 
be conducted to his presence ; he re- 
ceived them with an expression of fero- 
city, and eyes sparkling with rage, im- 
mediately stating, that the admiral and 
his rebel chiefs had been slanghtered by 
his command; that with respect to 
themselves, being fully convinced that 
they bad been led into the revolt more 
from evil advice than of their own free 
will, he was ready to pardon them, pro- 
vided they would abjure their false re- 
ligion, and adopt the Catholic per- 
suasion ;* but, as the auswer Was rather 
ambiguous and embarrassed, Charles 
allowed them three days for considera- 
tion. Perefixe says that the king’s 
words, on the entrance of the princes, 
were, Death or the Mass! 

From the chamber in which this in- 
terview took place, King Heury tnd the 
Prince of Condé could hear the last 
groans of their friends, whose murders 
were perpetrated in the Louvre. The 
yuards having ranged themselves in two 
rows, ran through with their halberds 
the disarmed victims who were present- 
ed to them for assassination, and who 
were thrust forward into the midst of 
them when they expired, piled in heaps 
one upon the-other. The major part re- 
ceived the stroke of death without utter- 
ing a syllable, others appealed to public 
faith, and the king’s royal word. Great 
God! was their cry, vindicate the cause 
of the oppressed: Just Judge, avenge 
this perfidy ! 

Nothing, however, could impede the 
progress of the carnage, which continued 








for three days. 


During 
lime, sleep was: expelled 
and terror from the walls of Paris, N 

* No 


that: lapse 
by homicide 


sounds were heard but those of rage and 
despair ; Heaven, outraged at each sue. 
ceeding momeut, was only invoked by 
expiring victims ; indefatigable and f; 
rious slaughter prowled. unceasin q 
and contiuued wate despot of that im. 
mense cify. - During the two last days, 
Paris presented ‘the horrid Spectacle of 
a placeigiven up to assaolt and abahe 
doned ‘to: pillage.” An infuriate 
lace and soliliery, armed with pistols 
daggers, pikes, and stakes, scoured: the 
streets, or rushed in crowds from the 
devastated houses, leaving only. the 
slaughtered bodies, and carrying @way 
without opposition, — plate, far. 
niture, and viands. uthing was heard 
but the discharge of pistols and arque- 
buses, the dashing of stones and missiles 
against the casements and houses, min- 
gled with the cries and groans of the 
wounded and dying, or the blasphemous 
imprecations and howlings of the mur- 
derers. ‘Fhe streets were scattered 
over wilh mangled limbs; hotels, pa- 
laces, and public buildings, were reek- 
ing with blood ;. the image of death and 
desolation reigned on every side, and 
under the most hideous appearances; 
in all quarters carts were seen loaded 
with plander, while others: contained 
heaps of bodies, destined to be cast into 
the river, whose waters were for several 
days sullied by tides of human gore, 
During this horrid period, every spe- 
cies of the most refined cruelty became 
exhausted; the weakness of infancy 
proved no impediment to the impulse of 
ferocity ; children of ten years, exercising 
the first homicidal deed, were seen com- 
mitting the must barbarous acts, and 
cutting the throats of infants in their 
swaddling clothes! ©The venerable 
Brion, upwards of eighty years of age, 
aud governor of the Prince de Cont, 
finding himself surrounded by a band of 
assassins, seized his young pupil and 
clasped him in his arms, in the hope of 
finding in him a safeguard ; this prove, 
however, of no avail, fur the old man 
was poniarded, in spite of the efforts of 
the prince, who, weeping bitter ly. 
stretched forth his little hands, ™ order 
to ward off the daggers of the inhuman 
assailants. '  Frangois’ de Caumont, 
sleeping between his two littie sons, te 
stabbed with’ the eldest; the secon 
only escaping by counterfeiting ree ; 
and concealing himself under the b =r 
ing bodies. of. his father and “a 
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the Marquis of Revel, running in his 
ghirt to the banks of the Seine, and 
paving cast himself into a boat, was 
tilled by a ball from an arquebuse, 
jevelled at him by his cousin Bussi 

‘Amboise. 

“Nearly all the illustrious houses of 

France were compelled to go into 

mourning in consequence of this san- 

inary tragedy. La Rochefoucauld, 

xbom the king wished to save, Crussol, 
Teligny, son-in-law of the admiral, 
Pluviant, Berni, Clermont, Lavardin, 
Canmont de Ja Force, Pardaillan, Levi, 
De Piles, and a great number of other 
captains, fell by the daggers of the as- 
sssins. Some few escaped; among 
whom were, Roham, Vidame de Char- 
res, and Montgomery. The king par- 
doned Grammont, Duras, Gamaches, 
and Bouchavane ; the Guises also spared 
afew; and the pittiless Marshal de Ta- 
vannes, Who was heard to exclaim, 
“Bleed, bleed ; the phystcians say that tt 
is equally good to be let blood in August 
asin May,’ nevertheless rescued from 
death the person of Neutville; and Ar- 
mand de Gontaut de Biron, who, though 
aCatholic, was accused of favouring the 
Calvinists, saved bis life by fortifying 
himself in the arsenal. It is somewhat 
remarkable that, among so many valiant 
warriors, only two of the number of pro- 
scribed defended themselves; one was 
Guerchi, who, with his arm enveloped 
in his cloak, fought for a long period in 
tie house of the admiral, and was only 
compelled to yield from superior nuin- 
bers ; the other was Taverny, lieutenant 
ofthe Marshalsea, a practitioner of the 
long robe, who, aided by a single valet, 
sustained an assault in his own house 
lor nine hours. Had not surprise and 
terror petrified the courage of all the 
rest, they might have exterminated 
their ferocious assailants, since brave 
Warriors, however inferior in numbers, 
7 obtain the victory over base 
assassins, 

Daring these disastrous days, Provi- 
dence rescued a child destined at a future 
a —, = the Sa 
. oung Rosny, at that pe- 
er twelve years old, was rockets, 
7 ring the first day of the massacre, by 

le sound of the bells, and the confused 
shoutings of the populace. His pre- 
adh valet de chambre precipitately 
the : the hotel in order to ascertain 
lg of the tumult, concerning 
sina nota syllable afterwards trans- 
ay - that there is little doubt but 

a were among the first victims of the 
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slaughter. Rosny, left alone in his 
apartment, speedily dressed himself, 
and, being told by the owner of the 
hotel the danger that awaited him, re- 
solved to seck refuge in the college of 
Burgundy, at which seminary he was 
pursuing his studies. He dressed him- 
self in his student’s apparel, and taking 
a thick volume of Catholic prayers un- 
der his arm, descended into the street. 
He was petrified with horror on behold- 
ing, at every step, bands of the enraged 
populace, crying out, * Kill, kill, mas- 
sacre the Huguenots.” He at length 
fell amidst a company of guards, by 
whom he was stopped; but the mass- 
book, which he carried under his arm, 
proved a passport, and he was permitted 
to proceed : twice afterwards he was ar- 
rested in his progress, but he had the 
good fortune to escape the threatened 
peril by the same simple means. On 
gaining the College of Burgundy, the 
porter at first refused him admittance ; 
he then conceived himself lost with- 
out resource, when the thought suddenly 
struck him of enquiring for the superior 
of the college, a virtuous ecclesiastic, 
named La Faye, who took charge of 
him, and kept him concealed in his 
closct for three days, whither that re- 
spectable priest, the worthy representa- 
tive of the Evangelists, conveyed food 
to him every morning and night. An 
order at length having appeared, pro- 
hibiting farther slaughter and pillage, 
young Rosny was liberated from his 
hiding-place, and confided to the custody 
of the King of Navarre. 

Among the various traits of barbarity 
that disgraced this murderous festival, 
historians have only preserved one truly 
noble and generous deed, which never- 
theless carrics with it a stamp of the fe- 
rocity that characterized the period in 
question. Vezins, a gentleman of 
Querci, had been for a length of time 
on very bad terms with one of his 
neighbours, named Regnier, a Calvinist, 
whose death he had an hundred times 
vowed to accomplish: both these indi- 
viduals happened to be at Paris at the 
fate of Saint Bartholomew ; and Regnier 
trembled, lest Vezins, profiting by cir- 
cumstance, should satiate, at the ex- 
yense of his life, the inveterate hatred 
which he entertained towards him. 
While overcome by these terrors, the 
door of his chamber was forced open, 
and Vezins entered, sword in hand, ac- 
companied by two soldiers. “ Follow 
me,” said he, addressing Regnier in a 


harsh and authoritative tone ; the latter, 
4H palsied 
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palsied with apprehension, placed him- 
self between the two guards, not doubt- 
ing but death was to prove his lot; Ve- 
zius then caused him to mount on horse- 
back, and speedily hurried from the city 
without stopping or pronouncing a syl- 
lable, when he proceeded direct to bis 
castle at Querci. “ Here you are in 
safety,” said Vezins; “I might have 
taken advantage uf the occasion to avenge 
myself, but with brave menit is necessary 
to share danger ; it ts on that account [ 
have saved you. When you think fit, you 
will find me ready to terminate our 
quarrel in a amanner becoming gentile- 
men.” Regnier only replied by uttering 
protestations of gratitude, and suppli- 
cating his friendship. ‘“ Z leave you at 
liberty to hate or to love me,” said the 
harsh Vezins; “and I only conducted 
you hither that you might be placed ina 
stluation to make the choice.” Without 
aWajlipg areply, be then set spurs to 
his horse, and immediately disappeared, 

The Dukes of Guise and Montpensier, 
and the bastard of Angouléme, prome- 
naling through the streets, openly 
stated that it was the king’s will that 
the very last of this race of vipers should 
be crushed and killed. Urged on by 
these exhortations, the bands of armed 
eitizens became furious in abetting the 
slaughter of their brethren, as had been 
promised by the provost of the merchants 
of Paris during his interview with the 
king and Marshal Tavannes; in proof 
of which one Cracé, a jeweller, display- 
ing his naked and bloody arm, vaunted 
aloud that he had cut the throats of 
more than four hundred Huguenots in 
one day. 

We must not, however, conceive that 
religion alone sharpened the caggers of 
the assassins, since many Catholics, 
publicly known as such, perished during 
the tumnit; beirs killed their parents; 
literary men cut short the career of 
these by whom their labours were 
eclipsed ; lovers offered up their rivals 
as sacrifices to jealousy ; riches were 
construed into a crime; hatred wasa 
legitimate plea for cruelty, and the 
overwhelming torrent of example swal- 
lowed up in ifs vortex men formed to 
instruct others in the precepts of honour 
and of virtne. 

If any examples were necessary to 
substantiate these facts, we need only 
refer the reader to La Popeliniere, vol. i. 
who states that the following, among 
other individuals of the Catholic per- 
stiasion, perished from motives of ven- 
ance, hatred, or piqne:—Lomenie, 


secrelary of finanees: Rouillard 
counsellor of the parliament; @h; 
and Robert, two celebrated advorntn, 
Salcede, well known for his dudes 
with the family of the Guises: Ville. 
mur, nephew of the ancient keeper of 
the seals ; together with a long list of 
other personages equally conspieugss 
for their probity and pubiic worth, 

Brantome records, that many of his 
associates, gentlemen by birth like him. 
self, acquired as much as ten thousand 
crowns by the plunder ; and to sueh ay 
extent was this eflrontery carried, tia; 
the robbers, without shame, presented 
themselves at court, offering to the king 
and queen precious jewels, the fruits of 
their depredations, which were graciously 
accepted by their majestics, i 

Ladies of the court were seen with 
unblushing countenances scrutinizing 
the naked dead bodies of their former 
friends, and endeavouring to find ont, 
by their licentious observations, sub- 
jects calculated to excite risibility. 

The impetuous Charles, having once 
given way to passion, set no bounds to 
his rage, which so far triumphed over 
every manly feeling as to urge him to 
fire, from a balcony of one of the windows 
of the Louvre in front of the Seine, upon 
his wretched fugitive subjects. This 
circumstance is narrated in Brantome, 
and was further verified by Voltaire, 
who, in one of the notes to his Henriade, 
states, that old Marshal de Lassé in- 
forincd him he had known, in his youth, 
a gentleman aged ninety, who had 
served Charles the Ninth in the capacity 
of a page, and that the venerable per- 
sonage in question had affirmed to the 
marshal, that he was employed in load- 
ing the arquebuse wherewith the king 
fired upon the populace. Inconseqnence 
of this anecdote, during the revolution, 
a board was affixed over the window 
question, bearing an inscription to the 
following effect :— 

“Jt was from this window that the 
tyrant Charles the Ninth, of sanguinary 
memory, fired upon his faithful subjects, 
the unfortunate Huguenots, during the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew. 

During this career of blood, the king 
did not remain within the walls of bis 
palace, but paraded through the yon 
of Paris, accompanied by his whore 
court ; a brilliant retinue, which afford 

, ces 0 
a revolting contrast to the trace 
massacre that were legibly — 
upon all the walls; and it 3s furt 
stated, that he went to the place of exe- 
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e mutilated corpse of Coligny, sus- 
ded to the gibbet by the thighs, sup- 


pti th 


ported by irou hooks: if such was the 
fact, the admiral could not have been 
removed an the night of the murder by 
Yarshal Montmorency, as stated by 
Dangeau. ‘ 
«From the period of the 24th of 
fugust,” says Sully, vol. i. “the king 
shuddered on hearing the recital of the 
thousand traits of cruelty narrated to him 
by those who arrogated to themselves a 
degree of honour, wn his presence, for the 
alive parts they had taken in the 
slaughter... .- Of all those who approach- 
edthe monarch’s person, no one possessed 
his confidence so completely as Ambrose 
Paré, a famous Calvinist surgeon, whom 
Charles preserved by keeping him at the 
Lowe, although he had previously de- 
cared that nothing should compel him to 
abrogate his faith. The day after the 
nassacre Charles took Paré aside, and 
began a candid avowal of the horrible 
anxiety by which his mind was tormented. 
Ambrose,” said the king, “* I know not 
what has vecurred to me within these two 
or three days, but L find my mind and my 
body agitated, as if I was labouring 
under a dreadful fever; it seems to me 
every moment, as well waking as sleeping, 
that those mangled corpses present them- 
slves to my view with hideous aspects and 
covered with gore. JL sincerely wish that 
the innocent had not been comprised among 
the number of the slain.” 
As soon as the king had commanded 
a cessation of the massacre, he proceeded 
lo meet the parliament, where he held a 
court of justice. He then declared that 
alter a thousand attempts, as frequently 
pardoned, against his sovereign and his 
country, Admiral Coligny bad put a 
climax to his atrocious crimes by resolv- 
ng to exterminate the royal family and 
ill the princes, consisting of the king, 
the queen, the Dukes of Anjou and 
Alengon, and the King of Navarre, ex- 
cepting only the Prince of Condé, whom 
he had designed to place upon the throne, 
With the intention of afterwards putting 
ai end to him, and assuming in his own 
person the supreme authority. It does 
hot appear improbable, from the sudden 
change in Charles’s conduct, and the 
fury that consequently predominated 
over a weak mind, that he in the first 
lustance believed in the truth of this 
pretended conspiracy ; aud when we are 
led lo contemplate the deep duplicity of 
the queen mother, what testimonies and 
perjured witnesses may she not have 
Stbomed to render the falschood more 


feasible? Charles must, however, liave 
been disabused iv the end, finding it im- 
possible to substantiate auy thing: the 
crime had, however, beeu committed, 
and to stifle the menacing appeals of the 
most horrid remorse, it was requisite he 
should seek, if possible, to decvive him- 
sell; a dangerous aud easy expedient, 
unfortunately too common with princes. 
Had there been any particle of truth in 
this allegation, it ought to bave been 
published on the very eve of the mas- 
sacre, and not after the lapse of three 
days, which was the fact; as in such 
case there would have been some justi- 
fication for the exeesses committed, 
Such was the reflection of the President 
de Thou, who shuddered at being com- 
pelled, from his station as first president 
of the parliament, to approve in appear- 
ance these false motives suggested by his 
sovereign. In answer to this, we beg to 
remark that, no high post or situation 
whatsoever can force a man to approve of 
assassination, and consecrate the same as 
an act of justice by his public approbation 
of au execrable crime. 

As is customary with characters 
governed by extremes, the youthful 
Ciiarles, once impregnated with these 
dangerous maxims, no longer showed 
any respect for moderate measures; and 
he in consequence publicly authorised 
all the massacres that were committed 
in the provinces. These proved hor- 
rible beyond expression; at Meanx, 
Angers, Bourges, Orleans, Lyons, 'Tuou- 
jouse, and Rouen, without cnumerating 
the smaller towns, villages, and even 
private castles, the lords of which were 
not always in safety against the efler- 
vescence of popular fury. 

Mandelot, governor of Lyons, having 
ascertained that some Huguenots had 
escaped the slaughter of their butchers, 
after_four thousand citizens had been 
slain, caused them to be pursued and ar- 
rested, and then strove to prevail upou 
the public executioner to put au end to 
them. This man, however, refused, 
alleging that he was no assassin, only 
exercising his ministry in the name of 
the Law and by order of Justice; au 
answer and a mode of proceeding very 
remarkable in an individual exercising 
such a funetion, and under the reigu of 
a prince who had himself become the 
executioner of his people! As a proof 


of the horrid state of things at that 
period, a butcher, who had particularly 
signalized himself during this slaughter 
by the number of Huguenots be had 
murdered, was rewarded by receiving 
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an invitation to dine at the legate’s table, 
when he subsequently passed through 
that city—( Abridgment of the Chro. 
Hist. of Lyons.) Dead bodies rotted in 
the open fields for want of burial, and 
several streams became so infected with 
the putrid corpses that were committed 
to their currents, that those inhabiting 
the banks of the rivers would not, during 
a great length of time, drink of the 
waters, nor partake of the fish where- 
with they abounded, 

Marshal de Tavannes only calculates 
those slaughtered at Paris at two 
thousand ; but the testimony of one of 
the principal authors of that horrid deed 
is to be suspected: it appears certain, that 
the number amounted to between six and 
seven thousand, comprising the Ca- 
tholics, whom hatred, vengeance, or 
mistakes, enumerated in the proscription. 
Several authors affirm that there perish- 
ed in all, at Paris and in the provinces, 
about forty thousand souls. The Duke 
de Sully, so faithful in his recitals and 
so impartial in his decisions, affirms that 
the number of victims extended to sixty 
thousand ; and there is little doubt but 
the fact was as he has stated. 

The news of the admiral’s death and 
the massacre were welcomed at Rome 
with the most lively transports of joy ; 
the cannons were fired, and bonfires 
were illumined, as for an event of the 
most important consequence. A solemn 
mass, called an act of grace, was celec- 
brated, at which Pope Gregory the 
Thirteenth assisted, with all the splendour 
that court is accustomed to bestow upon 
ceremonies it is anxious to render 
famous. ‘The Cardinal of Lorraine gave 
a large reward to the courier; and in- 
terrogated him upon the subject in a 
manner that demonstrated he had been 
previously aware of the intended catas- 
trophe. ‘Brantome tells us that. the 
sovereign pontiff shed tears when he-was 
made acquainted with the melancholy 
fate of such a multitude of unfortunate 
fellow-creatures. ‘7 weep,” said the 
pope, *‘ for the fate of so many innocent 
victims, who must doubtless have been 
confounded with the guilty ; but it is pos- 
sible that the Almighty may have accorded 
repentance to many of them :” a sentiment 
of commiseration, says Anquetil, by no 
means incompatible with those opposite 
demonstrations that were excited by 
policy, while pity claimed from the 
bottom of the heart the rights of huma- 
nity which had been so cruelly perverted. 
Upon the occasion of the massacre, a 


ancdal was struck at Rome, impressions 
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of which are still preserved in the cabi 
nets of the curious: on one side jg the 
head of Gregory the Thirteenth, and 
the reverse the exterminating ange| 
striking the Huguenots, some of Whom 
are represented in the act of flight 
while others, thrown down, are trampled 
beneath his feet: this medal hears for 
inscription, Hugonotorum Strages, 1579, 
DEATH OF HENRY. 
Henry ordered the Carriage, and 
quitted the Louvre, followed by. the 
Dukes of Montbazon and Epernon 
Marshal de Lavardin, de Roquelaure, 
de la Foree, de Mirabeau,. and Lian. 
court, first equerry. Mathieu the his. 
turian affirms, that when Ravillac under- 
stood the king had given orders for his 
carriage, he with an air of exultation 
muttered between his teeth: “ J hel 
thee fast: thou art lost!’ At that 
moment, says the Journal del Etoile, 
Vitry made his appearance ; when the 
king said, “ J neither require you ny 
your guards ; for these forty years past 
I have almost uniformly been the captain 
of my own guards; I will not have any 
one to surround my carriage.” The 
coachman then having inquired where 
he was to drive? Henry replicd ina 
peevish tone, ** Convey me from hence.” 
On passing before the hotel de Lon- 
gueville, the driver repeated the former 
question; when the king said, “7o 
the Cross of Trahoir :” and on arriving 
at the spot, he observed in a bewildered 
manner, ‘ 7'o the cemetery of the Saiits- 
Innocents.” By a most unfortunate 
fatality, Henry, on a sudden, desired 
that the curtains of the carriage might 
be raised; for at that period there were 
no glasses to the vehicles, which were 
closed in by leather curtains. Had 
they been down, the assassin could not 
have directed his aim, nor struck the 
fatal blow! 
»iINo unfortunate event had been wit. 
messed during the queen’s coronation, 
notwithstanding the opinion that had 
prevailed throughout the city that some 
dreadful misfortune would occur. The 
day having passed happily, pale 
quictude had in consequence in a Bree 
measure subsided; and the populace, 
re-animated by the presence ol thetr 
adored monarch, made the air rig wittl 
their accustomed acclamations, bee a 
proceeded on his route. _— on 
usually felt touched at these pero 
strations of love, appeared insens! . 
on this occasion; neither did he ~oe 
a single glance of curiosity on Me 
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and public places, in honour of 

he approaching entrance of Mary de 
Yedicis into Paris. Thoughtful, and, 
as it Were, collected within himself, the 
king remained absorbed in the pro- 
fundest reverie, When the carriage was 
suddenly stopped at the end of the street 
Ferronnerie, in consequence of two 
waggons, the one loaded with wine and 
the other with corn, which blocked 
up the way. Numerous Stalls, then 
jaced at the termination of that street, 
rendered the passage very narrow ; and 
Henry the Second, a few days previous 
his death, had in consequence com- 
manded their removal: this order, if 
executed, would have allowed a free 
passage to Carts and waggons, in which 
ease the regicide could not have per- 
petrated his diabolical deed. The king's 
tuot pages qnitted the vehicle, in order 
to see the way cleared, when Francis 
Ravillac the most execrable of murder- 
ers, Who had followed the vehicle, placed 
his foot upon a spoke of one of the hind 
wheels, on the side where the monarch 
was seated and supporting himself with 
one hand upon the door of the carriage, 
he with the other struck the king with 
atwo-edged knife. The first blow thus 
inflicted grazed the second and third 
ribs, and would not have proved mortal ; 
upon which the king exclaimed, “ J 
am wounded !’’—at the same instant he 
received a second stab, the weapon 
piercing his heart, when the monarch 
expired on the instant. So determined 
was this execrable assassin, that he had 
intenled a third blow, which, however, 
strack the sleeve of the duke de Mont- 
bazon, who had raised his arm to parry 
off the weapon. 

Francis Ravillac was a native of 
Angouleme, where he followed the 
avocation of a school-master till the age 
of 831 or 32. Mathieu surmises that he 
Was of unsound mind; but, according 
lo the ideas usually couceived of 
lusaiity, it does not appear from his 
Conversations while ia prison, and 
during the period of his execution, that 
such was the fact. Guy Patin says, in 
Letter 122, that Ravillac had a brother 
who died in Holland; and from a de- 
claration made upon his death-bed it 
appeared, that in case Francis Ravillac 
hal not suceceded, he would have 
tndertaken to perpetrate the deed. 

Of the seven individuals who were 
uufortunately in the carriage with the 
Monarch, the firm attachment of six 
Could not be suspected, as the only 
Person present who had not uniformly 


strects 


the Dake d’Epernon. 


been upon good terms with Henry was 
They were, no 
doubt, all occupied in observing the 
embarrasment of the different vehicles 
that obstructed the progress of his 
majesty; in addition to which, the blows 
were struck with the greatest rapidity. 
Mathieu states, “that during the 
morning Ravillac had continued a 
great length of time at the Louvre, 
seated upon the steps of the portal, 
where the valets were Waiting the 
arrival of the king. He had intended 
to strike the blow between the two 
doors, but he found the Duke d’Epernon 
on the spot where he had predetermined 
to attach the monarch.” This execrable 
villain afterwards acknowledged that he 
had followed Henry in the morning to 
church of the Feuillans, in order to 
commit the murder; but that the Duke 
of Venddme, who arrived, forced him 
to keep at a distance. 

Not one of the inmates of the carriage 
saw the king struck; and, if the 
sanguinary villain had thrown away the 
knife, it would not bave been known 
who had committed the infernal deed. 
All the personages in the vehicle 
immediately got out to prevent the 
people, who flocked from all quarters, 
from tearing the assassin to pieces: 
three of the noblemen stood at the 
carriage door to succour their master ; 
and one, perceiving the blood gush 
from his mouth, and that he was specch- 
less, cricd out “The king is dead?” 
This terrible exclamation created the 
most dreadful tumult: the people who 
were in the strects rushed into the shops 
and houses, apprehensive of becoming 
the prey of some unkuown enemies, anid 
that the city was taken by assault. 
Every one confusedly thought that he 
was deprived of his only safeguard, 
defender, and father; it appeared as if 
wvery thing was gone in losing him; 
nothing was felt but dread, and the 
most invincible terror, The Duke 
WEpernon immediately cried aloud, 
that the king was only wounded; and, 
to persuade the populace that such was 
the truth, he demanded a goblet of wine : 
every one at the instant rushed from the 
houses, and the most affecting exclama- 
tions of joy resounded in all directions, 
while tears flowed in abundance from 
the auxious bystanders. ‘The Duke 
d’Epernon continued crying incessantly 
that the king was only hurt: upon 
which the people expressed a desire to 
see their monarch; and for this purpose 


flocked round the vehicle, but were 
kept 
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kept at a distance on being told it was 
necessary his majesty should be forth- 
with conveyed to the Louvre, for the 
purpose of having lis wound examined. 
Saint Michel, one of the king’s gentle- 
men in ordinary, bad followed the 
prince, but was not near the carriage 
atthe time of the assassination. Hecame 
up on hearing the noise, drew his sword, 
snatched the bloody knife from the hand 
of the regicide, whom he was on the 
point of killing, had not the Duke 
d’Epernon interposed to prevent the act. 
The villain was then confided to proper 
hands, and led away. During the whole 
scene every thing continued perfectly 
quiet at the arsenal ! 

‘*Two circumstances were particu- 
Jarly remarked,” says Mezerai, “ from 
which the reader may draw what in- 
ference he pleases. The one was, that, 
immediately after the seizure of 
Ravillac, seven or eight men arrived 
with swords in hand, saying it was re- 
quisite the assassin should be killed ; 
but they instantaneously concealed 
themselves among the crowd. The 
other fact was, the murderer’s not being 
immediately conveyed to prison, but 
placed in the hands of Montigny : that he 
was kept for two days in the hotel de 
Rais, with so little care, that all ranks of 
people were permitted to communicate 
with him; and among others, an ec- 
clesiastic greatly indebted to the king, 
who, having addressed and styled 
Ravillac my friend, cautioned the pri- 
soner to beware and not implicate the 
innocent.” 

The confusion and piercing screams 
which at intervals resounded in the 
breeze, at length gained the ears of the 
queen. Her majesty jmquired — the 
reason; when, observing) nothing but 
sad countenances, and.many jhathed,) im: 
tears, she immediately congeived th 
extent of the loss;.sustamed. » Thay 
princess in consequenge «cashed ftom, 
her study, and mecting the chanceHory 
exclaimed, “Alas! sir, the king is) 
dead !’—upon which that grave per- 
sonage, without testifying the least 
emotion, replied : “ Your majesty must 
excuse me—kings never die in France.” 
Having then requested her to re-enter 
the apartment, Villeroy immediately 
followed, exclaiming: ‘ Madam, we 
must reserve our tears for another 
occasion, lest iu shedding them at the 
present moment we render our affairs 
desperate: it is your majesty who must 


se How toil for us; we stand in need of 
wacmedics, and not tears.” He then re- 


presented that time was precions, ard 
that advantage ought to be taken of 
the absence of the. two Princes of the 
blood, and the weakness of the third, io 
declare herself regent during the 
minority of the king her son. On the 
same day, being the 14th of May 
the queen was declared regent dure 
the minority of her son, and vested 
with all the requisite powers and an. 
thority. 

The body being embalmed, and 
placed in a leaden coffin, says Perefixe, 
was then deposited in a wooden bie: 
covered with cloth of gold, under a 
cavopy in the royal apartment. Alter 
eighteen days it was conducted to St, 
Denis, and buried with the accustomed 
ceremonics, 

Henry the Gteat perished at the age 
of fifty-seven years and five months, 
having reigned twenty-one years; of 
which period the first five were spent 
in fighting for the conquest of his king- 
dom, while subsequently he had to 
maintain the war against Spain; so that 
Providence only accorded him twelve 
years to repair the countless evils which 
forty years of civil warfare, revolts, and 
those convulsions brought on by anarchy 
aud disorders of every deseription, hail 
occasioned, Notwithstanding this, at 
the period of his decease, all the debts 
of the state were liquidated, the people 
eased of the burthensome taxations which 
had completely overpowered them, 
and agricalture had regained its most 
flourishing condition. We have betore 
adverted to the efforts made by Henry 
in support of the liberal sciences, 
letters, and the arts: on ascending the 
throne the state was indebted in no less 
a sum than three hundred and thirty 
million; and as money was then valued 
ag,iwenty-two livres the mark, the sum 
was, equivalent to upwards ol eight 
Iyindred aud fen millions of the actnal 
quryency ; yet every farthing was [aqui 
dated; in addition to which he lell 
twenty-four millions in his treastty, 
the frnits ofa wise economy, that never 
proved detrimental to princely “ee 
ficence, which was carried (0 re 
highest pitch under the auspices of ths 
magnanimous king. 

RAVILLAC. : 

The result of a careful examinal ; 
of the interrogatories of Ravillac ten 

ac a man of heate 
to prove that he was a man a 
imagination, who, conceiving, me i 
to his statement, that Henry be “7 
solved on declaring war against 
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measures {0 convert the Huguenots, 
adopted ihe resolution of assassinating 
jim, whom he regarded asa tyrant that 
paght to be destroyed; in which ideas 
ie had been strengthened by the sermons 
of the infamous preachers of the League, 
sho aniformly justified the act of James 

Clement. Ravillac, when subjected to 
wrture, uniformly maintained that no 

Frenchman or stranger had been instru- 
mental in urging him to commit the 
deed ; that the prince had never injured 
him; and that, if his death had remained 
unpunished, it would have been pro- 
ductive of no benefit to bimself. 

‘Immediately prior to the dissolution 
of Ravillac, he most ardently craved 
absolntion of De Villesac and Gamache, 
wo able doctors of the Sorbonne, who 
attended; when he was told that it 
contd not be granted unless he divalged 
the names of his accomplices. “ I have 
none,” said Ravillac ; ‘but give mea 
conditional absolution: condemn my 
wulto Hell flames if I have accom- 
plices; and grant me absolution under 
the proviso that I have uttered the 
tut.” This was complied with, and 
the wretch was absolved accordingly. 

CONSEQUENCES. 

At four o’clock on the evening of the 
unfortenate day tiat terminated the 
earthly career of this great prince, the 
inhabitants of Par's, who still continued 
in suspense respecting his death, were 
thrown in:to a general state of ferment. 
It was observed that all those who 
issued from their dwellings wandered 
through the streets and public places, 
having no other object in view but to 
ascertain for a certainty the state of 
the king. One only idea occupied 
every mind ; the ordinary routine of 
business, and private engagements, 
were wholly forgotten;- or;-to speak 
more properly, being only occupied AF 
thinking of the author of all pablo! 
itlicity, each conceived that he www 
dwelling upon his individual interest.) 
Every one approached his neighbour to 
make the same inquiries ; strangers in- 
lerrogated one unother as a matter of 
tourse, while each countenance bore the 
‘amp of the deep affliction that reigned 
within, During the whole of this 
momentous period, the inhabitants of 
he city conducted themselves as 
brothers; the same sentiment predo- 
a over all hearts; the citizens 
a as one family united by similar 
r ubles and corresponding emotions. 
hat how ever, it Was announced 

Mt the King was no more! — This 


dreadful confirmation of the greatest of 
misfortunes paralysed with horror the 
Whole population of that vast city. 
Men fell specchless in the streets ; and 
many instances are upon record of in- 
dividuals who suddenly expired on this 
mournful occasion, Among others was 
a most wealthy and respectable citizen 
named Marchant, who had at his own 
expense erected the bridge of the 
Change: this worthy citizen expired 
from excess of grief on learning the 
death of Henry the Fourth. The brave 
and virtuous De Vic, some time after 
chancing to pass through the strect 
Ferronneric, where the fatal deed had 
been perpetrated, was seized with such 
horror at the recollection, that he 
was conducted home to his hotel and 
died the following day; and Perecfixe 
states, that many femaies refused to take 
sustenance, and became the victims of 
their rooted grief. 

No sooner was the monarch’s death 
made public than the citizens paraded 
through Paris, pressing one another by 
the hands, and exclaiming, What will 
become of us? Others shut themselves 
up in their dwellings to weep in privacy 
for the dreadful calamity sustained. 
Young people were probibited from 
indulging in their accustomed sports ; 
and the aged addressed them in the 
following terms: ‘* Children, we have 
lost our common father! he was pre- 
paring for you days of felicity; and, 
now, who will watch over you?” 
Nothing was looked for in future but 
storms and disquietude ; Henry had 
borne with him to the tomb the felicity 
and heartfelt security of the whole 
French nation; for the same regrets 
and melancholy presages were reiterated 
throughout the whole realm. The 
affliction of the Parisians, however, very 

ily assumed an alarming aspect: 
this! general consternation was suc- 
céeded by the fury of despair; women 
with dishevelled locks rushed through 
the streets uttering the most frantic 
exclamations; while the men, _be- 
wildered from the effects of poignant 
anguish, talked of exemplary vengeance, 
named imaginary accomplices, and 
swore to sacrifice them to their 
vengeance. The tumult in consequence 
became so terrilying, that the queen was 
compelled to issue orders for its sup- 
pression; she directed the Duke 
d’Epernon to proceed on horseback, 
accompanied by all the noblemen of 
the court who could be assembled ; and 


in this manner the cavaleade proceeded 
through 
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through the capital, the duke constantly 
haranguing the assembled crowds, 
whom he with infinite dilficulty suc- 
ceeded in bringing to reason. 
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[The title of this work bespeaks its own 
recommendation to the attention of our 
readers. Captain Cochrane’s Travels 
are a romance; but, asa author, he is 
not a romancer; and his work is as much 
to be admired for its self-evident vera- 
city, as for the extraordinary achieve- 
ment which it discovers. None buta 

. British sailor would bave made the at- 

_ tempt, and none but a captain in the 
British navy would have succeeded. } 


THE AUTHOR. 

EVEN in these days of wonderful 
achievements, it has excited some sur- 
prise that a Captain of the British Navy 
should undertake a journey of many 
thousands of miles, alone, on foot, and 
over a country considered as next to im- 
passable, ‘That the journey has only in 
part been performed on foot, is to be at- 
tributed to the liberality of the Russian 
government, as well as to the hospitality 
of its people. Had the Emperor Alex- 
ander, however, refused thejassistance 
I solicited, required, aud@bthined, Iam 
free to declare that ita 
sible to traverse his, 
fairly made the exper ti Forade 
time I adopted that evonomical me 









of travelling, until the pressing solieita- ; 


tions of every one convinced me it would 
be folly to decline any longer the accept- 
ance of such offers as they were pleased, 
from real benevolence, to make me. 

. I frequently walked, and as frequently 
rode, and was thus enabled to go over a 
vast extent of country ip.a short time ; 
and such is the kind ition of the 
Russian character towards a stranger, 
as evinced in my case} that I feel con- 
vinced that, by studying their manners 


.~ and customs, partaking of their amuse- 


ments, shewing respect to their religion, 
nd otherwise conforming to their rude 


notions, the empire of Russia ma he 
traversed by a foreigner in every die 
tion, with much convenience, plenty “ 
food, good lodgings, and even snitahle 
raiment, without molestation ; and this 
for so inconsiderable a sum, that to 
name it were to challenge disbelief, | 
shall, therefore, only state that the ex. 
penses of my journey from Moscow {o 
Irkutsk (by the route I went six 
thousand miles), certainly fell short of q 
guined, 

I may be allowed to add, that after 
such a journey, I might be supposed 
cured of the spirit of travelling, at least 
in so eccentric a way! yet the suppu. 
sition is far from the fact, for as I am 
conscious that Z was never so happy as 
in the wilds of Tartary, so have I never 
been so anxious to enter on a similar 
ficld as at this moment. 

ORJECT. 

Finding that a young commander 
like myself was not likely to be employ- 
ed aflaat, I determined to undertake a 
journey, varying only the object and the 
scene to that of the unfortunate Led- 
yard, viz. to travel round the globe, as 
nearly as can be done by land, crossing 
from Northern Asia to America, at 
Bebring’s Streights ; I also determined 
to perform the journey on foot, for the 
best of all possible reasons, that my 
finances allowed of no other. I accord. 
ingly procured two years’ leave of ab- 
sence, and prepared to traverse the con- 
tinents of Europe, Asia, and America. 

My first and leading object was to 
trace the shores of the Polar Sea along 
America, by land, as Captain Parry is 
now attempting to do by sea; and at the 
same time to note my observations on 
men and manners in the various situ- 
ations and conditions of life; for which 


ex t-tellampas- asnvh a journey could not fail of preseut- 
reiom: fected. ing many opportunities. Having, there- 


r¢, procured such documents as were 


> }mecessary, and filled my knapsack with 
‘such articles as I considered requisile 


to enable me to wander throngh the 
wilds, deserts, and forests, of oe 
quarters of the globe, I quitted -_ : 
aud landed at Dieppe from the packe™ 
boat. i 

NAPOLEON. : 
I fell in with one of Napoleons 


soldiers, who had had the misfortune of 


d a balf immure 


being for two years “"" the wilds of Si- 


in a Russian prison, | 
berian Tartary possess any rm 
which can merit such an appe ot 
He protested “ by his faith grat om 
for Napoleon ;” and, if I may Juesen 

P ma wha 
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what I heard, I must suppose the ex- 

ression spoke the sentiments of a large 
yrtion of the Bourbon subjects. His 
yeracity was indeéd questionable, de- 
glaring that he had been seven days 
without food, at Witepsk; and, that 
out of five hundred and thirty French- 
men confined in the same prison with 
simself, but twenty-three remained 
alive to tell the dreadful tale. It took 
them, be said, eight months travelling 
to reach their destination at Tobolsk. 

He was, however, a lively and even 
a serviceable companion, for upon com- 
plaining of my feet becoming blistered, 
he communicated to me asa secret a 
mode of cure which I have never found 
to fail. Jt is simply to rub the feet at 
going to bed, with spirits mixed with 
tallow dropped from a lighted candle 
into the palm of the hand. On the 
fullowing morning, 0:0 blisters will 
exist; the. spirit) seems to possess the 
healing power, the tallow serving only 
to keep the skin: soft and pliant. The 
soles of the feet; the ancles, and insteps, 
should be rubbed well ; and even where 
no blisters exist, the application may 
be usefully made as a preventive. Salt 
anl water is a good substitute; and 
while on this. head, I -would recom- 
mend foot-travellers‘never to wear right 
and left shoes: it is bad’ economy, and 
indeed serves tocramp the feet. 

GERMANY. 

The day proved fine, which enabled 
me to reach Sarrebruck, five miles 
within the barrier of Germany. ‘The 
scenery was wild and _ interesting. 
Many cultivated spots smiled through 
the immense dark forests; and even 
on the frontier line, the romantic view 
combined with the thought of entering 
astrange country, unknowing and un- 
known, and ignorant of its language, 


had nearly overpowered me, untib‘the - 
the’ affront; 
niall loaf s@febread, I pushed on, 
“Fatigued, cold, and mortified, tll I 
yeached a cottage, whose adjoining 


sight of a neat little Pan Baba 


brought me back again to John Bulb 


his happyhome. And although that part 


of the world may not bear a comparis6n 
with England, still the picture had 
Many points of resemblance. The 
country was highly cultivated, and in- 
habited in the manner of straggling 
farms ; and the country inn with its tap, 
and red-faced landlord, cheering. fire, 
Plenty of good beer, tobacco, a smoky 
oom, with boisterous guests, all in high 
dispute on palitics,. and keeping up 
Saturday night, wereno bad emblems 
of Eugland, and, as such, truly accept- 
«ble to a cold dispirited traveller. 

After a walk of forty miles I supped 
Moxruty Mae. No. 398. 
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with some itinerant Jews, upon a 
genuine German repast, viz. milk soup, 
lricaseed veal, pancakes, roast joint, 
with a sausage, called in London, 
brawn. We had also our dessert,consist- 
ing of apples, pears, vuts, and good wine. 

The manners of the people, their dict. 
the economy and cleanliness of their 
houses, vay, the modesty of their 
females—ip a word, every thing that 
renders life agreeable, remind me 
forcibly, that L am not going to bed in 
France. 

KAISERS LAUTERN. 

Kaisers Lautern is a considerable 
town, with seven thousand inhabitants. 
It is well built, and so clean as to 
present somewhat of the appearance of 
an English Market or Borough town. 
[ts situation is agreeable, surrounded by 
high and cultivated lands. It is said 
to belong to the King of Bavaria at 
present; at least the public-house at 
which I put ap for the night belonged 
to his majesty. Muyence, [ believe, 
belongs to the Duke of Hesse Cassel. 
Frankfort is a free city, and Prussia 1s 
within a’stone’s-throw, so that, in fact 
it was difficult to know under whose 
colours I] was wandering. So much for 
the Acts of the great Vienna Congress, 
which have placed seven flags within 
the compass of two leagues. 

Bidding adieu, however, to Kaisers 
Lautern and , olities, I passed the fertile 
and picturesyae plain on which it 
stands, and, ascending a long and steep 
hill, entered on a close country covered 
with thick and impenetrable forests ; 
dined at Kirchen Boland, and reached 
Alzey late in the evening. ‘The in- 
habitants were not remarkable for 
civility: for the landlord of the inn I 
first stoppeéat, actually turned me out, 
becavse’ 2:'#as no more than a foot- 


travel iete Lg@dged it better to pocket 


, having purchased a 





barn furnished my night’s shelter, aud I 
reposed with perfect content on clean hay. 
ERFURTH. 

Erfurth, where I arrived at noon next 
day, lies in a deep valley, and is well 
fortified. The country round it is 
tolerably cultivated and better peopled. 
Here I saw, for the first time, bad black 
bread. 

The road savas as wretched as the 
scenery delightful; lying through 
fertile valleys, stadded witb villages in 


all the varieties of picturesque situation ; 
4 1 the 
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the dark lofty oaks, shadowing the pure 

surface of the snow, contrasting with 

the beauty of the close green fir. 
POTSDAM. 

Being now arrived in the land of 
turnpikes, where good roads and post- 
houses never fail, I started for Potsdam, 
distant thirty miles, and arrived in the 
early part of the evening. A flat 
country, sterile and almost deserted, 
save by the sandy pine, presents little 
to denote the approach to this royal 
retreat. With infinite difficulty I ob- 
tained admittance to a house, content 
to purchase black bread for my supper, 
and the use of a bench fora bed. Of 
Potsdam I can only say that the appear. 
ance is handsome, the royal edifices ex- 
tensive, and many private ones mag- 
nificent; but so great an air of melan- 
choly pervades the place, that it seems 
a fitter residence for the dead than the 
living ;—I had the less regret at bidding 
it adieu. 

BERLIN. 

A fine avenue of trees, and a good 
road, conducted me to Berlin, nor could 
the fertile imagination of a Humboldt 
discover aught else to denote the 
approach to the capital of his own 
country. For myself, I perambulated 
the streets nearly the whole of the night, 
in search of a lodging, and was at last 
compiled to sleep ona bench in the 
Promenade. Next morning, I waited 
upon his Excellency Mr. Rose, the 
British Minister, whom I found fully 
aware of the character of Berlin, and 
its inhabitants. He was so good as to 
send one of his coachmen with me, and 
through so powerful an interference I 
did at length get a comfortable unfur- 
nished room in the capital of Prussia. 

Berlin is seated on the Spree, which 
rans through various angles of the city. 
Many parts of it are handsomely built, 
especially what may be termed uithw) 
court end; but every building, frone¢hed 
palace to the meanest but, is builttef* 
brick, plastered over. In short, Berlin 
is all show,—a forced place, having 
little commerce, and less content: no 
smiling faces, no mediocrity, that hap- 
piest of all conditions. Berlin contains 
nothing but the most hardened military 
despots, and is, in short, a mere court; 
though it contains two hundred thousand 
inhabitants. I saw no modes of gaining 
a livelihood, or even of passing time 
honestly. Billiards, cards, and dice, 
succeed to the spectacle of the parade, 
aod the streets. present nothing but sen- 
Is on guard. 

1 


Though a pedestrian, I w 
bearer of the information of the Dae 
de Berri’s death, (which happened before 
my arrival at Paris) a full month’s = 
being due at Berlin, owing to the im. 
mense quantity of snow. 

: DANTZIC STAGE, 

I now started for Dantzic, distant 
about thirty-three miles: at about the 
tenth I was overtaken by the post. 
coach, and bargained for a conveyance 
for three francs. This wretched vehicle 
which does not merit the name even of 
a waggon, professes to accommodate 
nine passengers. It has three benches, 
—the two back ones looking toward the 
front, the centre bench without a back: 

beyond the hindermost seat is the depo- 
sitary of the baggage, amounting to 
about one-third of the whole machine, 
It goes upon four wheels, each moving 
on a strong axle-tree, and is without 
any sort of spring whatever. The tout 
ensemble is probably more like a show- 
cart than any thing else. In this ve. 
hicle I reached Dantzic, to my no small 
satisfaction: for surely no pretence of a 
conveyance ever yet put forth by man 
can be compared with a Prussian post- 
coach. Just fifteen hours were con- 
sumed in going thirty-two miles. 

MEMEL. 

Memel is a highly respectable, con. 
venient, commercial town. The har- 
bour is small. and secure. A _ good 
theatre, large church, public hospital, 
and a palace, are its principal buildings. 
Its trade would be much more consi 
derable were it not for the monopolies 
and privileges granted to its rival Ko- 
nigsberg. Its exports and imports (the 
same commodities as in other Prussian 
towns) are mostly in the hands of Polish 
Jews, the merchants having little cor- 
diality with each other. ‘The contra 
band trade with Russia was formerly 
considerable, but heavy losses and 
beavier pupishments seem to have sub- 
dued this spirit of speculation. 

Mittau, the ancient capital of Cour- 
land, has not much appearance of a city, 
though it seems to have been well built. 
The royal, or rather imperial, palaces, are 
extensive ranges of building converted 
to one use, all still in an unfinished 
state. | 

DORPAT. “th 

Dorpat is a beautiful little city, wil : 
a university ; and bids fair, for its regu- 
larity and cleanliness, to vie with a 
in France. It stands upon the rg” 
bank of the Ember. Handsome edl- 
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nd regular streets; a beautiful 
gone bridge, in a picturesque and fertile 
country, with its local situation between 
wo lakes, bespeak its important rank, 
independently of its antiquity. 
PETERSBURG. 

At noon, on the 30th of April, I 
reached St. Petersburg, having been 
eighty-three days from London in per- 
forming a distance of sixteen bundred 
miles, an average of nearly twenty 
miles a-day. 

I transmitted a memorial to Count 
Nesselrode, the foreign minister, who 
handed it to Count Kotchubey, for the 
approbation of his imperial majesty. 
The memorial contained a request that 
Imight be permitted to pass through 
the Russian empire, on my way to 
America, either by Kamtchatka, or 
Behring’s Straits. I also solicited a 
sealed mandate from the emperor, with 
an order to all governors and persons 
in authority to assist me to the utmost of 
their power; besides an open order to 
the police not to interfere with or molest 
me. I requested, in addition, an es- 
pecial letter to the Governor-General of 
Siberia, 

I had been given to understand that 
his imperial majesty had no objections 

tomy proceeding, although he expressed 
a belief that, when I should be furnished 
with the required documents, I should 
flinch from my purpose, I svon, how- 
ever, satisfied the minister upon this 
point, by declaring I would be ready to 
set out at half an hour’s notice. In 
the mean time the Intendant-General 
of Police gave me three audiences, ex- 
amining me as to my rank and con- 
dition, my plan and its object, with 
the et cetera of interrogatories, admi- 
nistered by persons in official situations, 
when desirous of extracting information 
beyond the avowed object. site 

Through his interference, sanctioneds 
by the generosity and noble-mindcdness:| 
of the emperor, I procured even moreb 
than I had expected, or demanded. 
Hisimperial majesty had the considera- 
lion to ask Colonel Cathcart, who had 
recently arrived as successor to Mr. 
Cassamajor, whether I wanted money, 
and how much, to enable me to start. 
[replied in the negative, expressing, 
Very truly, my surprise and gratitude at 
the offer. TI was, moreover, instructed, 
in case of such necessity, to apply to the 
respective governors, at the places I 
should pass, 

Lemployed the spare time in walking 
about the capital and viewing its 
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wonders; and although I abandon the 
description of them, as a task beyond 
my power, I cannot help saying that no 
city 1 have seen can equal it in external 
magnificence. Large, straight, and 
parallel streets, noble public buildings in 
every style of architecture, numerous 
imperial and private palaces, handsome 
pavements for carriages and foot-pas- 
sengers, several beautiful canals running 
round and through the city, and carrying 
away every offensive matter, the perfect 
cleanliness in every part, its immense 
number of churches, and, lastly, its mag- 
nificent river, washing the finest quays 
in Europe;—these are only the more 
striking features of St. Petersburg. 
The bustle in most of the principal 
streets, and the number of vehicles of 
various descriptions, add to its import- 
ance. It is, however, a little too stiff- 
ened with a military air, being every 
where crowded with soldiers and police- 
officers, and the daily parades are betier 
attended than the workshops and ma- 
nufactories. Nor is this tendency sur- 
prising, when it is considered that, in 
one short war, Russia has arisen from 
comparative insignificance to rank as 
the third, if not the second, military 
power in Europe. It may, indeed, be 
objected that her advances are too rapid 
for her age. 

I was furnished with all the docu- 
ments which I had deemed necessary ; 
they consisted of the following: The 
customary passport, with the substitu- 
tion of the minister’s for the governor- 
general’s signature; a secret letter to 
the governor-general of Siberia; and 
two official documents, which I shall 
give at length. 

The first of these (addressed—‘“‘ To 
all civil governors,” and signed by the 
minister ofthe interior) states that— 
Captain Jobn 
Cathrane; of the British royal navy, 
puspesing to travel through Russia on 
fdet; is now on his departure for Kamt- 
chatka, with the intention of penetrating 
from thence to America. i 

“ Having, by the command of his im- 
perial majesty, provided this traveller 
with open instructions to the police of 
all the towns and provinces lying in his 
tractfrom St. Petersburg to Kamtchatka, 
this is also to desire all the chicfs of the 
different governments through which he 
may travel, to, aid Captain Cochrane, as 
far as possible,ito proceed on his journey 
without interruption, as well as to afford 
him lawful defence and protection in 
case it should be desired.” 


The 
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The other was an “Open Order of 
his Imperial Majesty, Alexander the 
First, Autocrat of all the Russias,” &c 
&e. &c. signed by the same minister? 
and stating that “the bearer hereof, 
Captain John Cochrane, of his Britannic 
Majesty’s royal navy, baving undertaken 
to travel on foot through the Russian 
empire, is now on his way to Kamt- 
chatka, intending from thence to pass 
over to America. The police of the 
towns and provinces lying in his track 
from St. Petersburg to Kamtchatka, 
are, in consequence hereof, not only 
forbidden to obstruct Captain Covhrane 
in his journey, but are moreover com- 
manded, in case of necessity, to afford 
him every possible assistance.” 

A PALACE BURNT. 

On reaching the beautifal town of 
‘T'zarsko Sclo, the emperor’s favorite 
palace was wrapt in an inextinguish- 
able flame. I had looked forward with 
hope to enjoy the survey of so celebrated 
an edifice, and had actuaily taken a 
letter of recommendation to Prince 
‘Theodore Galitzin, one of its principal 
inhabitants. It was midnight. Parties 
of men surrounded the wasting pile. 
All, however, was order and regularity: 
not a voice was heard amid _ the 
thousands of people employed. The 
emperor was present, evidently im- 
pressed with extreme regret, and all ap- 
peared powerfully to partake the senti- 
ment. His majesty, however, conti- 
nued to give frequent directions with 
perfect coolness. 

Tzarsko Selo was the palace in which 
the emperor and his brother Constantine 
had been brought up, and passed their 
carlier years; it was hither, also, that 
the emperor was accustomed to retire, 
when the cares of state permitted him, 
to lose, among its ameliorating beauties, 
the anxieties of a throne, and the toils 
of so great a government. It had been 
greatly embellished by his majesty, aind 
was considered one of the most beautiful 
retreatsin Europe. Years of time, and 
millions of money must he expended, to 
make it what it was but yesterday morn- 
ing. 

Being excessively fatigued, and finding 
my individual exertions perfectly useless 
towards checking the progress of the 
flames, L retired to the gardens, where 
I passed a couple of restless hours on a 
bed of moss, amid herbs and flowers, 
whose sweet perfumes were as yet un- 
vanquished by the fire or smoke. Some 


» demon seemed to hover over me, and 
puny dreams presented the probable in- 














cidents of my journey, in all the 
which imagination could shadow forth 
I arose, and returned to the scene of 
devastation, now evidently increasin 
and appearing to defy the numeros, 
engines pouring upon it from all sides, 

The dome of the church fe} With a 
tremendous crash, and such was the im- 
mense mass of fire that fell with it, and 
so great the force of the rebound, that 
in its second deseent, and assisted by 
the wind, it set fire to two other parts of 
the palace, until then considered safe. 
At this critical moment his imperial 
majesty gave a strong proof of steady 
collectedness. | While the fire was 
raging from apartment to apartment, 
apparently mocking the resistance of 
man, the emperor gave directions that 
the doors should be walled up with 
bricks. ‘This was instantly done, and 
by such an expedient alone could the 
amber, the most valuable chamber, have 
been wrested from the general destruc: 
tion. 

ROBBED AND STRIPPED. 

My route was towards Liubane, at 
about the ninth mile-stone from whieh 
I sat down, to smoke a segar, or pipe, 
as fancy might dictate, when I was 
suddenly seized from behind, by two 
ruffians, whose visages were as much 
concealed as the oddness of their dress 
would permit. One of them who held 
an iron bar in his hand, dragged me 
by the collar towards the forest, while 
the other, with a bayoneted musket, 
pushed me on, in sueh a manner, as to 
make me move with more than ordinary 


celerity ; while a boy, auxiliary to these 


vagabonds, was stationed on the road- 
side to keep a look out. re 
We had got some sixty or eighty 
paces into the thickest part of the 
forest, when I was desired to undress, 
and having stripped off my trowsers and 
jacket, then my shirt, and, finally, my 
shoes and stockings, they proceeded to 
tie me to atree. From this ceremony, 
and from the manner of it, I fully con- 
cluded that they intended to try the 
effect of a musket upon me, by 
firing at me as they would at a mark. 
I was, however, reserved for fresh 
scenes: the villains, with much sang 
Jroid, seated themselves at my feet, an 
rifled my knapsack and pockets, ever 
cutting out the linings of the clothes 10 
search of bank bills or some other 
valuable articles. They then ee? 
pelled me to take at least a poun 
black bread, and a glass of rum poures 


from a small flask which had ane 
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from my neck. Having appro- 
priated my trowsers, shirts, stockings, 
and shoes—as also my spectacles, watch, 
compass, thermometer, and small 
ket-sextant, with one hundred ‘and 

ixty roubles, they at length released 
me from the tree, and at the point of a 
stiletto made me swear that I would 
not inform against them,—such, at 
least, I conjectured to be their meaning, 
though of their language I understood 
pot a word. , 

Having received my promise, I was 
gain treated to bread and rum, and 
once more fastened to the tree, in which 
condition they finally abandoned me. 
Not long after, a boy who was passing, 
heard my Cries, and set me at liberty. 
J did not doubt he was sent by my late 
companions on so considerate an errand, 
and felt so far grateful: though it 
might require something more than 
common charity to forgive their de- 
priving me of my shirt and trowsers, 
and leaving me almost as naked as I 
came into the world. 

To.pursue my route or return to 
Tzarsko Selo would, indeed, be alike 
indecent and ridiculous, but being so, 
and there being .no remedy, I made 
therefore “forward” the order of the 
day ; having first with the remnant of my 
apparel rigged myself a l’Ecossoise, I 
resumed my route. 
mea blue jacket, a flannel waistcoat, 
and aspare one, which I tied round my 
waist, in such a manner that it reached 
down to the knees: my empty knapsack 
was restored to its old place, and I trotted 
on with even a merry heart. 

! NOVGOROD. 

Thence to Novgorod. I had passed 
on the road many populous and neat 
villages, and numerous tents belonging 
lo the military workmen, which gave 
additional interest to a fertile and pic 
turesqne scenery. To the left was the 
tiver Volkhoff, on which Novgorod 
sands. The approach is grand, and 
the numerous spires and steeples of the 
churches and convents, with their gilded 
and silvered casements glittering in the 
sin, recalied fora moment the memory 
of its ancient splendour. 

Good quarters were provided me, in 
the habitation of a Russian merchant, 
to whom I had a letter of recommend- 
ation from St. Petersburg. He had 
also the kind consideration to provide 
me acomplete refit; and, though this 
must have been at an expense of thirty 
or forty roubles, he positively refused 
ny offer of reimbursement. 


I had still left - 


This ancient and celebrated city, 
which in former days was characterized 
by the proverb, “Who can. resist the 
gods, and the great Novgorod ?” is now: 
only the capital of a province of its own 
name. In its former glory it was the 
metropolis of a great republic, with four 
hundred thousand souls within its walls. 
The population is now reduced to a 
fortieth part. Its immense trade had 
been gradually declining since the 
cruelties of Ivan Vassilich II. and was 
completely annihilated by the removal 
of the seat of government, by Peter the 
Great, from Moscow to the Gulf of 
Finland. Many handsome edifices, 
now in ruins, are lamentable proofs of 
its former grandeur, and present decay. 
Its archiepiscopal cathedral, small, but 
very ancient, is filled with superstitious 
relics, and the ashes of several Russian 
grand dukes, 

The steeples of Novgorod presenta 
monument of considerable pride in the 
estimation of itsinhabitants. Their dis- 
tinction is in the cross, at the top, stand- 
ing alone, unaccompanied by the cres- 
cent, and this is an emblem intimating 
that the Tartars, in all their invasions, 
never succeeded so far as to enter the 
city. This distinction universally holds 
in Russia: the re-conquered cities bear- 
ing the crescent, but surmounted by the 
cross, : 

The following day, being that of Pen- 
tecost, I attended the service in the 
cathedral; and, though I understood 
nothing of the language, was forcibly 
struck with the primitive appearance 
of the clergy, in their long beards, 
longer tresses, and still longer robes. 
They certainly carried all the appear- 
ance of devout ministers of religion. - 

: MEN AND WOMEN. 

The women of Muscovy hitherto ap- 

civil and cleanly dressed, though 
disfizured by the abominable custom of 
tying their breasts as low, flat, and 
tiglit, as possible. ‘The men appear 
equally civil, obliging, and hospitable, 
but almost equaliy disguised, by their 
swaddling coat of cloth, or sheep skin, 
coloured trowsers, and immense boots, 
sash round the body, a wide rimmed 
hat, and long beard. This mode of 
dress certainly gives them something of 
a ferocious appearance. 

PEASANTRY. 

I have no hesitation in saying, that 
the condition of the peasantry here is far 
superior to that class in Ireland. In 
Russia provisions are plentiful, good, 
and cheap; while in lveland they are 

scanty, 
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scanty, poor, and dear; the best part 
being exported from the latter country, 
whilst the local impediments in the 
other render them not worth that ex- 
pense. Good comfortable log-houses 
are here found in every village, immense 
droves of cattle are scattered over an 
unlimited pasture, and whole forests of 
fuel may be obtained for a trifle. With 
ordinary industry and economy, the 
Russian peasant may become rich, es- 
pecially those of the villages situated 
between the capitals, both of which 
might be supplied by them with butter 
and cheese ; whereas, at present, not a 
dairy exists, the peasantry contenting 
themselves with the culture of as much 
land, and the breeding of as many cattle, 
as may be sufficient for their immediate 
wants. The women I have always 
found engaged in some employment ; 
they make very good coarse woollen 
cloths and linens, as well as knit stock- 
ings and spin thread. ‘The whole work 
of the house is thrown upon them, 
while they also partake the labours of 
the field. I will not certainly recom- 
mend, for the adoption of any civilized 
countries, the treatment they receive 
from their lordly masters. 
THE COUNTRY. 

The landscape on the approach to 
Moscow, from the Petersburg side, 
gives no promise of so great a metro- 
polis, it being over a dreary and deso- 
Jate waste. .Nor does the immense and 
ancient capital itself make its appear- 
ance until the traveller is within two 
miles of it; when, upon rounding a small 
low copse, sprinkled with a few genteel 
dwellings, hundreds of spires and 
steeples, domes and towers, flash upon 
the eye,— one vast assemblage of build. 
ings rising in the foreground, and only 
the uncultivated Sparrow-hbills upon the 
right. 

MOSCOW. 

The view from the tower of St. John 
is still preserved, that building having 
withstood the fury of the general con- 
flagration. The new imperial palace is 
totally undeserving the namc; and only 
that a building is wanted upon the site 
on which it stands, would call loudly 
for another fire-brand. In every other 
respect than that of population, I found 
Moscow the same as in Clarke’s time, 
beautiful and rich, grotesque and ab- 
surd, magnificent and mean. But 
besides these general features, there is, 
at present, one arising from latter cir- 
m cumstances, the city being only half 
pbuilt, and the streets half finished; and 
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brick and mortar every where ; 
moding the passenger, ; Such is — 
pearance of Moscow, which is yet ~ i 
surprising, Considering how recent] it 
has risen from its ashes. The fetes 
number of churches, chapels, and 
mosques (the forty-forties) is now re- 
duced to less than half the number, 

ei VLADIMIR, 

adimir is a fine city on the 
of the Kliasma, the capital of a 
province only, although formerly of all 
Ducal Russia. Its situation is beautiful 
standing on a considerable eminence 
which overhangs the river, and com. 
mands a fine view of the surrounding 
country. There are still remaining 
many traces of its former greatness, as 
the royal palace and gardens, a range 
of public offices, and several handsome 
churches. The day was hot, and I 
took advantage of it to wash and dry 
my linen, after which I lay down under 
the bridge, and enjoyed a sound sleep. 
In the evening I resumed my route 
towards Nishney Novgorod. The road 
was a heavy one, and when I had 
passed seven versts all signs of culti- 
vation ceased, 
PAULOVO. 
Arrived at Paulovo, distant fourteen 


miles, over a cross road, and a beautiful 


as well as fertile valley, studded with 
villages, in the midst of which the Oka 
makes its course. 

Paulovo is placed in a bay on the left 
bank of the Oka, which is crowded 
with small vessels. 
eight thousand workmen, and is the 


private property of General Shereme- 


tioff, the head of which family, a minor, 
is possessed of one hundred and sixty 
thousand peasants. The general’s pro- 
perty is, however, a vile dirty place, but 
the surrounding country, and the view 
of it from the palace is very fine. 

I had not an opportunity of viewing 
the immense iron works here carried on, 
being anxious to get on towards Nishney 
Novgorod, which I entered on the even: 
ing of the next day. I had previously 

assed through Selo-Bogorodskoye, 
where I underwent a second lecture 
smoking in the village. The elder 0 
the village spared me, doubtless, how- 
ever, on the same grounds as had “a 
cused me on a previous occasion. 4° 
country appeared extremely pean 
and I felt highly pleased with my We 
on the elevated banks of the Oka, ~ 
in witnessing its numerous establis 
ments of tanners aud dyers, 
extensive iron-work, that 
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rhood of Paulovo has been justly 

termed the Birmingham of Russia. 
NISHNEY NOVGOROD. 

Nishney Novgorod, in contradistinc- 
ion to Great Novgorod, owes its ex- 
istence to the great Duke Vassil, who 
thus named it when he caused its inha- 
pitants to be transplanted there from 
the great city before named. Its inha- 
pitants, Russians and Tartars, amount 
fofifteen or sixteen thousand, though 
its visitors during the fair probably 
make its population at that time from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and fifty thousand. Among them may 
be seen Chinese, Persians, Circassians, 
Armenians, T'artars, Bucharians, Jews 
(of course), and a specimen besides of 
almost every European nation. The 
fair, in point of value, is considered as 
second to none in Europe; the business 
done being estimated at nearly two 
hundred millions of roubles. This com- 
putation may probably allow a de- 
duction of about one ha!f, but in any 
case the government derives from ita 
considerable revenue. The buildings 
on the site for the fair are in a forward 
state, but will still require many years, 
and several millions of money, to com- 
plete. The situation is considered 
highly eligible, and the plan is by Ge- 
neral Betancourt, an eminent Spanish 
engineer. 

I was shown over the fair by a Spanish 
gentleman, now an officer of engineers 
of Russia, and with whose family in 
Granada I had lately resided. He is 
married to the daughter of General Be- 
lancourt, chief of his department. I 
dined with him and two other Spanish 
colonels, as well as a young Muscovy 
Englishman, the whole party even here, 
in the very heart of Russia, talking only 
the Spanish language. 

Losing sight of Nishney Novgorod, 
we passed many islands and villages, 
the latter always on the right bank, and 
on the left an uninterrupted low moorish 
heath. The strength of the current I 
calculated at two knots and a half. 

THE VOLGA. 

The variety and singular appearance 
of the different craft on the Volga not a 
little surprised and amused me, as well 
’s the innumerable different ways in 
Which they were propelled. The present 
season of the year, that immediately 
preceding the fair, is the best for the 
navigation of the Volga, when barks 
‘om One thousand tons to the size of a 
“anoe all promiscuously float together. 

he soil on either side is clay and 


chalk, and the wood firand birch. The 
inhabitants of the villages are the inof- 
fensive and ignorant Fins, a race of 
people more approximating to the cha- 
racter of the Gallegos in Lisbon than 
any other class of people I have seen. 
Their great content, and small poss 
sessions, are in both a prominent feature, 
We reached Makarieff, after a tedious 
and vexatious voyage, vexatious from 
the annoyance of the horse-flies and 
mosquitoes. I was fairly put to the al- 
ternative, whether, during my sleep, I 
would be suffocated or devoured. I 
preferred the former, as smacking more 
of humanity, wrapping myself up close 
in a spare sail with three others of the 
crew. 
KAZAN. 

This celebrated city, on nearing it 
from the westward, greatly resembles 
Badajos. The extended view, the river 
in front, the fortress on the left, and the 
distant elevated lands to the southward. 
The dirty suburbs, situate on a marshy 
swamp, the principal residence of the 
Tartar inhabitants, is the next indication 
of Kazan; the last was after crossing 
the Kazanka, when the noblest part of 
this noble city fronts you in full view. 
T passed on to the hospitable abode of 
the learned professor Fuchs. 

The extensive province of Kazan is 
watered by the noble Volga and beau- 
tiful Kama. Its population is reckoned 
at nine hundred thousand, composed of 
Tartars, Fins, Votiaki, Tchuvosi, and 
Russians, and a few Mordvas. Near 
five hundred thousand of these inhabit- 
ants are peasants or slaves, four-fifths 
of whom belong to the crown, and the 
rest to the different nobility of Kazan, 

The city of Kazan is considered as 
second only to the capital, containing 
nearly forty thousand inhabitants, of 
which twelve thousand are Tartars. On 
the present state of the city it is hardly 


fair'to give an opinion, rising as it is 


from the ashes of a fire scarcely five 
years extinguished. It had formerly a 
cathedral on the site of the ancient 
mosque, as also a palace; both were 
destroyed by an explosion in the citadel. 
THE URAL MOUNTAINS. 

Krasnooufinsk, which I reached 
next, is situated in a fertile valley at 
the foot of two peaked mountains. A 
deputation of the inhabitants waited 
upon me, to request 1 would remain a 
couple of days, to be present at a 
dinner to be given in honour of the first 
Englishman who had visited the place. 


I felt the compliment, nationally, but 
thought 
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thought best to decline it, as perfectly 
unmerited by the individual, and re- 
turned to Achitskaya Krepost. Thence 
to Bisserskaya Krepost, over eighteen 
miles: of uncultivated country, after 
which I gently ascended a considerable 
elevation into the bosom of the Ural 
mountains, where not a vestige of cul- 
tivation exists besides young firs and 
birch. The air was exceedingly cold 
on the summit. At noon I stopped at 
the last European station, called 
Kirgishantsky, Krepost, and at the 
last European residence, where I dined. 
The good people had resolved I should 
not leave this paramount quarter of the 
globe with any trace of dissatisfaction, 
and young children continually. pre- 
sented me with. wild strawberries and 
cream: the strawberries were of an 
excellent flavour, and it is the custom 
of these poor people to present the 
traveller with such fruit during the 
season. lTUreceived the present, stand- 
ing with one foot in Asia and the 
other in Europe, surrounded on all 
sides by lofty mountains, covered, how- 
ever, with nothing but brush wood. 

In the evening I reached the first 
station in Asia, called Groborskoy, a 
post-town, and next day, with a stout 
heart, descended the Siberian part of 
the Ural chain, to Belimbaiefsky 
Zavod, or Iron Foundry, on the banks 
of the T'schusova, where there are many 
handsome buildings. Early the en- 
suing morning I reached Ekatherine- 
hourg, having passed in safety the 
mighty barriers which divide Europe 
from Asia. The ascent and descent are 
so nearly imperceptible, that were it 
not for the precipitous banks every 
where to be seen, the traveller would 
hardly suppose he had crossed a range 
of-hills. As far as this frontier town of 
Siberia, I had travelled through one 
continued forest of pine-trees, and for 
twenty miles nothing met the eye but 
fire wood, grown for the use of the 
Imperial fabricks. 

SIBERIA. 

On reaching the Asiatic side of the 
Ural chain, I could not help remarking 
that the inhabitants of all the villages 
were much more civil, more hospitable, 
and more cleanly dressed ; and in no 
one instance would they accept of 
money for the food 1 had occasion to 
procure. I never entered a cottage, 
hut shtshee (a cabbage soup), with 
meat, milk, and bread, were immediately 
placed before me unasked , nor. could 


. any entreaty of mine induce them to 


receive a higher reward than a pi 
tobacco, or a glass of vodka (Whisk 
In short, to prevent Uselessly tro bis 
the inhabitants, I was bliss” 
consign my almost exhausted purse : 
the care of my knapsack, rentoune; ms 
the hacknied and unsocial custom of 
paying for food. . 

Quitting Ecatherinebourg, I directed 
my steps towards ‘Tobolsk, gratified 
that [ had already entered ‘Siberia 
After ten miles of pleasant walkino | 
reached the hospitable habitation of 
Mr. Major, where I passed a couple of 
days in an agreeable manner, with his 
wife and three daughters, fine young 
women, and either of them sufficiently 
beautiful to arrest the progress of ; 
Siberian traveller. 

The country appeared well cul. 
tivated, upon a soil of black mould, At 
the last station, a small Tartar village, 
I was regaled with pork, bread, and 
eggs, at free cost, no purse being ne- 
cessary among these. Tartars.. I partook 
of. their wholesome fare a la Tartare, 
shaking hands first with the host, and 
receiving his blessing of ‘ Peace be 
with you ;” then, squatting on my hams, 
like the rest of the company. | 

TUMEN. ' 

Tumen is a city of some consideration, 
and, from its local situation, enjoys a 
considerable trade with the fair of Irbit, 
as well as to the south-west and south- 
east of it. Its population is said to 
consist of eight thousand, occupied 
mostly in the preparation and export o! 
timber, tallow, hides, and embroidery. 
It is situate on the banks of the Toura. 
It owes its celebrity to Yermack, who 
discovered and conquered the greater 
part of Siberia, ‘The environs of the 
city are fine pasturages, and corn lands. 
With this advantage of soil, added to 
that of its being a depot or chancellary, 
as it is called, of the Russian American 
Company, for the receipt and transport 
ation of their goods, as well as to enlist 
volunteers, it may be said that Tumen 
is a place of considerable prose: 
The banks of the Tonra are steep, mt 
the current rapid. The country rouli 
is populous, and more than ordinary " 
dustry every where observable. 

TOBOLSK. le 

With the river Toura constantly : 
my side, and the rain almost arya 
I reached the tenth station ; and rit 
Tobolsk, where I arrived half drownet 
and famished, at three in the errs 
I had encountered considerable evel 
in crossing the Irtisb, m conseque of 
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of the rapidity of the fresh. ‘The view 
of the city, and ancient fortress, on 
griving from the westward, is very 
fue, standing on a considerable emi- 
pence, Which overhangs the river and 
jower city. . 

Upon my arrival I searched out the 
abode of Mr. Rosing, son-in-law to the 
Governor, and brother-in-law to my late 
kind host Mr. Berg, of Perm. The 
family were all at the Governor’s, but 
receiving a note from me, they kindly 
invited me to dinner; my situation, 
however, rendered this impossible, as I 
was allbutnaked. My second apology 
brought the host himself, who ordered 
me every accommodation I needed. 
[gave myself up to the enjoyment of this 
delightful company, and of my pipe and 
a glass of punch, and could have 
fancied myself any where, rather than 
at Tobolsk. 

Tobolsk is a large and ancient city, 
at the junction of the Tobol aud Irtish, 
twoneble streams, which falling into 
the Qb, assume its name, and are, 
with them, ultimately lost in the Frozen 
Qcean, The inhabitants are estimate 
at twenty thousand, composed of Rus- 
sians, ‘T‘'artars, and Bucharians. <A 
considerable trade is still carried’ on 
with China, and 'Tobolsk may be said 
to supply all central and western Siberia. 

Tobolsk is the see of an archbishop, 
who has jurisdiction over all Siberia. 
It has many handsome churches, but 
(fortunately) no convents; the streets 
are paved with wood, and in general 
the buildings are of the same material. 
The markets and bazaars are well regu- 
lated, and the town in general is very 
clean. The residences of the archbishop, 
governor-gencral, and priacipal officers, 
as well as the barracks, arsenal, and all 
pablic offices, are in the upper part of 
the city. The position is a most com- 
manding one, a matter of no slight con- 
sideration in those times, when convicts 
Were kept in the lower town. Nume- 
fous large flocks of cattle are seen in the 
neighbourhood of Tobolsk : provisions 
are cheap and abuudant—bread thirty- 
‘IX pounds for a shilling, and the same 
quantity of meat for three; and hospi- 
tality eminently proverbial. But what 
is perhaps more remarkable, very good 
Society is to be eujoyed here, and the 
strongest features of content are dis- 
played in this hitherto supposed metro- 
Polis of barbarism and cruelty. 


The truth is, that Tobolsk is not a 


Place Where convicts or malefactors are 
wowed to remain, but people who are 
fonruLy Mac, No. 395. 


-pitality to me. 
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exiled from political causes only; the 
principal part of whom are officers, who 
have still the privilege of appearing ‘in 
public, without the loss of either rank, 
fortune, or even character. ‘The yo- 


-Vernor has it in his power to befriend 


any individual, himself becoming ve- 
sponsible for his appearance when ne- 
cessary: and as no government tran- 
sports or banishes fvols, ‘Tobolsk may 
very well be, from this circumstance, a 
highly civilized and eligible place of 
residence.—M alefactors and bad sub- 
jects are sent to ‘Tomsk and Nertchinsk. 

[ attended an examination at the 
public military and the provincial 
schools on the Lancasterian system. 
The children seemed tv have made con- 
siderable proficiency in the first rudi- 
ments; the schools, however, are yet in 
their infancy, though nearly one thousand 
boysattend. It was, indeed, gratifying 
to a patriotic heart to see the institu- 
tions of old England adopted in the 
heart of Siberia—an adoption equally 
honourable to us, and creditable to 
Alexander. 

Tobolsk is far from being a dull 
place; yet, even in summer, the sita- 
ation is very cold and bleak, being in 
the latitude of near 59°, and the ther- 


-mometer, during winter, at times falling 


as low as 40° and 42° of Reaumnur; 
while, on the other hand, it is not always 
free from the opposite unpleasantness of 
extreme heat. 

The embroidery of muslins is brought 
1o considerable perfection at Tobolsk, 
introduced originally by the daughters 
of exiled oflicers, who had felt the de- 
privation of their former means of sub- 
sistence ; and it is now the prevailing 


fashion among the ladies. 


TARTARS. 

I descended the mountain by a steep 
and dangerous road, then ferried over 
the Irtish, passing through a large 
Tartar village situated in a fine pasture, 
with some rye corn, and reached the 
second station on the lofty banks of the 
Irtish. I found the cottages neat and 
clean, and the inhabitants comfortable, 
hospitable, and contented, without hope 
or expectation of reward for their hos- 
Thence to Berezotska 
the country appears more cultivated 
and pleasing, with a good deal of fine 
wood in the valleys. Thence to the 
Tartar village of Ingeary, on the banks 
of the Vagay, when I entered a consi- 
derable track of their lands, near seventy 
miles in extent, but without a single 
Russian inhabitant. These ‘Tartare 
4h are 
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are of the Bashkire race. I could not 
help observing the perfect cleanliness of 
their houses, the civility of the ‘people, 
and the goed economy of their lands. 
I slept most contentedly in these 
dwellings ; feeding upon milk and cakes. 

The dress of the Tartar women is 
light, if not neat; being merely a plain 
white shift, with a sash round the waist 
to support the bosom; besides this they 
have not a vestige of apparel, except 
the handkerchief on the head. The 
young girls had the hair plaited and 
hanging down like the Biscay girls, or 
brought up under the Jeft arm, and 
fastened to the fore part of the shift by 
ariband. Such is the simple summer 
dress: the winter, or gala one, is, how- 
ever, more tawdry. Their features ap- 
pear delicate, but their limbs are strong, 
and their complexion very dark. 

At Kamenski I quitted the great Si- 
berian road, not far from ‘Tara, passing 
several neat ‘Tartar villages, whose 
white plastered chimneys and ovens re- 
minded me a little of those in my own 
country. The furniture consists of a 
few earthenware utensils, and a set of 
tea-things: one half of the room is ele- 
vated above the other about fourteen 
inches, and that half serves them alike 
for sitting, sleeping, and store-room. 
They are particular in having clean 
bedding, and many pillows; the latter 
of which are always presented to a 
stranger to raise and soften his seat, as 
they have neither chairs nor stools. A 
Tartar dwelling has always, if possible, 
attached to it the convenience of a ve- 
getable garden. The women, I ob- 
served, never presume to eat or drink 
till their better or worse half has finished, 
and then but seldom while in their pre- 
sence. 

The country is open, and laboriously 
cultivated, and the neighbourhood po- 
pulous. Much fine wood, and some 
fishless lakes, are also to be seen. I 
overtook a party of unfortunates exiled 
for misdemeanors, and compelled to live 
in this district, which is hence the ge- 
neral rendezvous of pick-pockets, &c. 

Through a succession of happy villages 
I reached Tukalinsk, over an uninte- 
resting level of pasture land. The 
wretched external appearance of the 
cottages is more than counterbalanced 
by the neatness within; and if half a 
dozen healthy and beautiful children be 
any indication of content, then are the 
inhabitants of this district most happy. 
The price of bread is one shilling, and 


‘chain far eastward of Toms 


of meat three, for forty pounds, Tj, 
road is, in general, very good, 
Omsk is placed at ti 
msk is placed at the junct; 
Irtish and theOm. The milienrn cn “i 
isa noble foundation upon the lame, 
terian system, and was established “ 
mediately on his imperial majest : 
return from his visit to England, Wa, 
derful proficiency has heen attained by 
several of its pupils, now: young mer 
and the general improvement reflects 
credit on all concerned in its manage. 
ment. The youth are instructed, be. 
sides reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
in drawing, mathematics, fortification, 
and algebra, and in some of the oriental 
languages. The barracks for the boys, 
their food, clothing, bedding, &e. are in 
excellent order ; and every praise is due 
to the attention and benevolence of the 
conismandant, Col. Ivanoff, who is cun- 
sidered by them as a father. They are 
composed of the children of the military 
forming the army of Siberia. The 
school for the children of the cossacks 
is on a similarly benevolent plan, al- 
though not quite so forward, from the 
want of good masters. Omsk was one 
of the strong places of the Tartars, and 
successfully withstood the attacks of 
the great Yermak. The country round 
is fertile as to its soil, though not ex- 
tensively cultivated. 
MELONS. 

In the evening I reached Poyanoyarsk, 
and here first saw melons in this country. 
These, which are of a prodigious size, 
form, with cucumbers and bread, the 
general summer dict of the inhabitants, 
‘They sell at one copec cach, that is, fen, 
for a penny,—a price which certainly 
does not render to the grower any thing 
beyond the barest subsistence ; for five 
gnineas I might have loaded a ship with 
them. I received a great many as pre- 
sents, but left them as useless to one m 
my situation. The cucumbers are also 
very fine, and equally cheap, being one 
hundred for a penny; and good whole- 
some brown bread at five-pence for forty 
pounds. Whether from perfect hospi 
tality or abundance I know not, but 
certainly never was better entertainee. 

CHANGE OF COUNTRY. 

I reached Uvarova, whence I again 

began to enjoy my travels; for that an- 


‘productive and almost endless flat wh 


extends from Ubinsk to Tobolsk io 
the Frozen Sea, and from the UF 
k, is now 


iful variety of billy 
succeeded by a beautilu walt, 
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country, much cultivation, and some 
forest spots. Many bold and picturesque 
pias run into the river, rushing as it 
were through the valleys, and forming 
strong eddies as they pass the islands 

with which the river is interspersed, I 
reached Ustkamenogorsk in the early 

rt of the second evening, having 
crossed a sort of broken chain of hills, 
The scenery in gencral was, however, 
very beautiful and wild; to the right 
one of the peaks lifts its snow-clad head, 
and is visible at the distance of one 
hundred miles. Ustkamenogorsk is 
placed in a vast level valley, bounded 
east and west by lofty distant mountains, 
and the whole forms a rich and striking 
panorama. The fortress is like others 
hereabouts,—a bare mud wall, yet keeps 
a commandant and three hundred 
soldiers in snug but useless quarters, 
oecupied in cutting hay aud plundering 
the poor peasantry. 

| BOUKHTARMA. 

Boukhtarma stands on the right bank 
of the Irtish, in one of the most ro- 
mantic spots in the universe. . It is en- 
vironed by the noblest mountains, which 
yet appear to have no other connexion 
with each other than that of standing 
together on the same globe: they are, 
in fact, so many beautiful hills placed 
ona perfectly level plane, so that a tra- 
veller may go round them without an 
ascent-or descent of ten perpendicular 
leet. From this may be imagined the 
romantic beauty of the valleys which 
intervene: not a tree, nor a shrub, nor 
ahabitation, is to be seen, save only in 
the fortress ;—nothing but grass. ‘The 
valley is one continued carpet of herbage, 
forming, in contrast with the sterile 
mountains, a picturesque solitude, un- 
disturbed, except during the night, by 
the barking of the wolves and other 
wild animals. 

The fortress, though it maintains a 
commandant, with a garrison of threc 
liundred men, is a miserable place, the 
Worst along the whole frontier line; nor 
the village better, The Kirgeese 
commit great havoc among the cattle, 
stealing great numbers, of which not 
more than one half are, in any circum- 
stances, restored. A considerable trade 
might be established at this point be- 
tween the Russian and Chinese empires, 
but for the obstinacy, ignorance, and 
Policy of the latter nation, who will not 
change the route by which their fore- 
fathers travelled. ‘The advantage of the 
alteration would be sufficiently apparent 
from the mere fact of the lesser distance 


from Pekin to Boukhbtarma, than from 
that city to Kiatka and Tobolsk. 
CHINESE FRONTIERS. 

Having procured a guide, I left 
Boukhtarma for the line of demarcation 
on the Chinese and Russian frontiers. 
I first crossed the stream which gives 
name to the fortress, and then overa 
good path, entered upon a most romantic 
country, near the village of Voronia. 
It is impossible, without a poetical ima- 
gination, to conceive the beauties of 
such a country; the magnificent and 
bold sterile precipices which are seen 
rising from the great level pasture base, 
are, I should think, quite unparalleled ; 
and the noble Irtish forcing its way 
amongst the numerous islands near this 
part of the river, adds to the majesty of 
the scene. At the village, among other 
similar luxuries, I was treated with 
wiid currants, melons, cassia, “ milk 
and honey.” Surely this is the natural 
place for the habitation of man. 

The night was so beautiful, the moon 
just ascending above the hills, that, in 
spite of a good supper, which was ready 
and inviting my attack, I resumed my 
journey on horscback, in company with 
the Jandlord, to Malaya-Narymka, the 
last Russian spot on the frontier. An 
officer and a few men placed here are ail 
that are left to mark the boundaries of 
two such mighty empires as Russia and 
China. 1 forded the little stream which 
forms the actual limit, and seating my- 
self on a stone on the Ieft bank, was 
soon lost in a reverie. It was about 
midnight; the moon, apparently full, 
was near her meridian, and seemed to 
encourage a pensive inclination. What 
can surpass that scene I know not. 
Some of the loftiest granite mountains 
spreading in various directions, enclos- 
ing some of the most luxuriant valleys 
in the world; yet all deserted!—all this 
fair and fertile tract abandoned to. wild 
beasts, merely to constitute a neutral 
territory ! 

THE IRTISH. 

Of the value of the Irtish I need say 
nothing, it speaks for itself. Holding 
an almost uninterrupted communication 
from the frontiers of China to the Frozen 
Sea, a steam-boat might go from Boukh- 
tarma to Tobolsk in a few days, and re- 
turn in twice the time. Wood for fire 


is plentiful, and many establishments 
might be formed for the preparing and 
felliag of it; while a water communi- 
cation is ready formed with the Caspian 
Baltic, and White Seas, and thence 


down cven to Tobolsk. The soil, which 
is 
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is.a black monid, is exceedingly rich. 
It is ta Bonkhtarma that colonies of 
Scotch shaald be sent, and indeed such 

vas the intention of the Emperor Paul, 
but it was set aside upon the breaking out 
of a war, and has not since heen resumed, 
thongh there is no doubt that, at this 
moment, such settlers would be both 
protected and encouraged. 

; M. SPERANSKI. | 

Upon my arrival I found great pre- 
parations making to receive bis Ex- 
cellency Mr. Speranski, the Governor- 
general, who was making the circuit of 
the government to inquire into all 
abuses, being possessed with unlimited 
powers. His excellency arrived in the 
course of the second day, and was re- 
ceived with the respect due to his rank, 
integrity, and virtues. Twosumptuous 
dinners were given by the chief of the 
district, the gardens were illuminated, 
balls were assembled, and every one was 
happy. I, of course, shone a conspi- 
cuous object—indeed I was honoured 
with the friendship and confidence of 
both those gentlemen. Of General 
Speranski I will only say, that I have 
never secn more true greatness of soul, 
er gooduess of heart. There isin him a 
certain condescension and afiability, 
and at the same time a. certain air of 
bobiity, that strikes all who approach 
him with awe and respect. Of\his per- 
sonal attentions to me I shall ever feel 
proud and grateful. He had at first 


_taken me for a Rascolnick, from my 
Jong beard, and longer golden locks: 


yotwithstanding I wore at the same time 
a long swaddling grey nankeen coat, 
and a silken sash round my waist; but 
indeed so great a buck had I become of 
late, that I hardly knew myself. As to 
my shoes, they were better than new, 
although seven years bad elapsed from 
the time that Baron Bode had first used 
them. 
VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 

The govervor-general told .me that 
there was an expedition on the river 
Kolyma, fitted out purposely to solve the 
question regarding the north-east cape 
of Asia; and his excellency kindly 
offered me his permission to proceed 
with it. Too glad to accept a favour 
of the kind, I instantly closed with the 
offer, and determined not to wait a 
moment in Irkutsk and Yakutsk beyond 
the necessary time, bat to proceed im- 
mediately to the Frozen Sea, either to 
Share the fortune, good or bad, of the 
expedition, or, in case of any impedi- 
ment from: jealousy, to withdraw. and 


q 


follow some other plan. The gov 
sencral supplied me with various orders 
and recommendations for whatees 
places I should visit, as also’ an — 
order “To the Judges of towns rr 
vinces, to the Members of the peitindaa 
courts of justice, and to all Commissaries 
in the government of all Siberia,” fe. 
commending * that the bearer, Captain 
John Cochrane, of the British royal 
havy, how: travelling through Siberia 

should obtain every Jawfal protection, 
defence, and hospitality, and that every 
aid within the power of the towns and 
provinces should be afforded him, in 
case he should stand in need of thei.” 

With the above paper and a Cossack 
I departed from Barnaoule, which I stil 
think the happiest, the best governed, 
aud neaicst town in Siberia, for Tomsk, 

GOVERNMENT OF IRKUTSK, 

I continued my route to Ingashe, the 
largest, neatest, and most regular village 
I have ever seen, The improvement, 
upon entering the government of Irkutsk, 
is indeed wonderful. The attention, 
reguiarity, and order, as well as elean- 
Jiness, every where to be seen, refleet 
the highest eredit on the police and late 
governor of Irkutsk. 

As I proceeded, the road improved, 
and the couitry appeared more fertile 
and picturesqne; much fine timber is 
every where to be seen. Amid beautiful 
scenery and much cultivation, a well 
frequented road, broken with villagesat 
every cight or-ten miles, carried me to 
an imperial village, where there is a ce- 
lebrated manufactory of cloth. 

IRKUTSK. 

Having made myself as decent as my 
limited wardrobe would allow, I called 
on the vice-governor, who made great 
promises, and exceeded them in per- 
formance. Upon quitting his excellency 
I made some visits, and delivered my 
letters of recommendation, made I- 
quiries as to my future movements, aud 
then returned to an elegant dinner with 
my host, who had invited a party of 
twenty persons to meet me; indeed, the 
hospitality and attentions which were 
showered npon me in this stage of my 
journey were such as, I may fairly say, 
L could have experienced in few, ¥ ee 
parts of what is called the ae 
world, especially when the humblene : 
both of my appearance and pretenses 
is considered ; even the ladies conde- 
scended to visit the abode of my sono 
a single man—doubtless out mite 
tome. The company consiste 
same individuals whom wet 
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yet at almost every party, with hardly 
any yarialion ; namely, the command- 
ant, his lady, and sister; the colonels of 
artillery and infantry, with their wives ; 
captain Koutigin, a rich merchant, who 
fms the sale of spirits, and his wife ; 
the head of the Russian Amcrican 
company, With his wile and two daugh- 
ters; anda Mr. Hedenstrom and wiie, 
who had travelled on discovery across 
the Frozen Sea, in 1809, 10, and LI. 
Besides these, the parties were enlivened 
by the company of doctors, secretaries, 
and hal a dozen young civil officers, 
being in the highest rank of society. 

Fifteen thousand inhabitants, including 
three thousand of the military, are said 
to compose the population. Irkutsk, 
indeed, scarcely deserves the name of 
city, except for its public buildings, 
which are good; yet, though I confess 
itis upon the whole a fine town. The 
houses.are, for the greater part, of wood, 
{bough many are of brick, and construct- 
cd on a superior style of architecture. 

I visited a military school, like the 
others, upon the Lanecasterian system, 
with seven hundred boys. 

I visited the prison, which I found in 
astate that would have commanded the 
approbation of the humane and _phi- 
lanthropic Howard. Itis spacious and 
well ventilated, and the prisoners are 
allowed plenty of wholesome provisions. 
They are only chained when employed 
out of the prison, either upon public 
works, or in the removal of any nuisance, 
ln connexion with the prison I may also 
uolice a specics of public manufactery, 
or working bazaar, for every sort of 
trade: the inmates or workmen are in 
general such as have been exiled for 
misdemeanours, and are detaincd for 
their own and the public benefit; many 
of them contrive to earn a considerable 
lortme, and all are secure of the benefit 
offullemployment. The building is of 
Wood, and belongs to the city, who hire 
out apartments at fixed prices, retaining 
also a proportion of the gainings, which 
are appropriated to charitable purposes : 
their capital is already very eonsider- 
able, and it is one of those public spirited 
ind well digested schemes which is 
Worthy of imitation in every civilized 
‘tate, where there are either criminals to 
punish, or unfortunates to relieve. 

he exchange and public bazaars are 
a fine range of buildings, with a superb 
saloon in the centre, where public balls 
and masquerades are held at least as 
often as once a fortnight during the long 
Winters, besides numerous private balls. 





Of society there is but little, but that 
little is good, mostly German. At a 
public ball given in honour of the coro- 
natiou, 1 counted seventy ladies, yet this 
Was considered as a very small number 
for Inkutsk, as they sometimes muster 
on such occasions frum two to three 
hundred. The truth is, with the ex- 
ception of the ladies I have before 
named, most of the fair sex belong to 
the merchants, who may with propriety 
be termed Jew pedlars, for they deny 
themselves and their wives almost every 
comfort, save that of a public and os- 
tentatious dress, from a spirit of oppo- 
sition and vindictive feeling towards the 
military, who also on their side but too 
generally treat them in the same unge- 
nerous, if not slighting and contemptuous 
manner that we do the Jews in England. 
A Jew in England, and a merchant in 
Russia, except in the capitals or sea-port 
cities, stand on ‘he same level; and I 
may venture to say, that with very few 
exceptions, it is not consistent with 
etiquette, much less with custom, for a 
person of rank to dine with a merchant, 
unless he be mayor or farmer-gencral, 
or unless on his saint's day, when it cer- 
tainly iscommon to honour Lim with an 
acceptation. 

The merchants, on the other hand, 
have as strong a feeling against the re- 
ceiving of the military in private, as the 
latter can have against recognizing them 
in public. 

HOSPITALS. 

Proceeding day and night in my open 
canoe, I soon reached Kirenga, The 
weather was cold, the scenery, though 
ever changing, was always mountain- 
ous, numerous islands were scattered 
about the river, whose stream ran at about 
one and a half or two knots per hour ; 
I generally made one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty miles during each 
day’s progress, and, wherever I went, 
fared well from the hospitality of the 
Russian colonists, as well as from that 
of my friends at Irkutsk, who bad pro- 
vided me, according to the Russian 
proverb, with plenty of bread and salt, 
This simple sounding provision included 
also some fine partridges, a hare, a 
large piece of roast beef, and a quantity 
of meat pies; not omitting wine and rum, 

A traveller in Russia, whether native 
or foreigner, on taking leave of his 
friends previous to his departure, uni- 
formly finds at bis lodgings all the pro- 
visions requisite for bis journey, with 
another lodging pointed out at some 


friend’s, for as long as he pleases. 
Indeed 
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Indeed I have no doubt, as the sequel 
will justify the assertion, that a man may 
travel through the Russian empire, as 
Jong as his conductis becoming, with- 
out wanting any thing—not even horses 
and money, excepting only the civilized 
parts between the capitals. 
YAKUTSK. 

Yakutsk, although a considerable 
place of trade, and a great pass for the 
American Company, is ill built, and 
more scattered even than Irkutsk, in the 
most exposed of all bleak situations on 
the left bank of the Lena, which is in 
simmer four miles, and winter two 
miles and a half wide, appearing, as it 
really is, one of the finest streams in the 
world, running a course of more than 
four thousand miles from its source, 
near Irkutsk, to the Frozen Sea, which 
it enters by several mouths. The stream 
is by no means a rapid onc, but rather 
may be called lazy, as its name seems 
toimport. There are seven thousand 
inhabitants in the city, of whom the 
greater part are Russians, and the rest 
Yakuti. Half a dozen churches, the 
remains of an old fortress, a monastery, 
and some tolerable buildings, give it 
some decency of appearance, yet I could 
not help thinking it one of the most 
dreary looking places I had seen. 

: EXPLORING JOURNEY. 

My dresses completed, and the river 
having, according to custom, been passed 
and declared closed, I packed up my 
knapsack, and’ other baggage.—I had 
besides a pipe, flint, steel, and axe, and, 
what was of most importance, a Cossack 
companion, who indeed proved invalu- 
able tome.— My destination wasNishney 
Kolyma, distant about one thousand 
eight hundred miles, which were to be 
travelled over in the coldest scason of 
the year, and in what is esteemed the 
coldest part of the world. All this I 
heeded nothing, and provided, as I 
thought, with warm clothing, considered 
myself as proof against at least fifty de- 
grees of Reaumur’s frost. The spirit 
thermometer at Yakutsk, measured at 
Mr. Minitsky’s house, was 27° of cold 
of Reaumur, or nearly the same number 
of degrees below the zero of Fahren- 
heit, yet [ walked about the streets of 
Yakutsk with only my nankeen surtont, 
trowsers of the same material, shocs, 
and worsted stockings: a flannel waist- 
coat, which had lost its principal virtue, 
was the only warm clothing; yet I can 
truly say 1 was not at all incommoded. 
Fhe natives felt surprised, pitied my 
apparent forlorn and hopeless situation, 


= 
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not seeming to consider that whey the 
mind and body are in constant motio 
the elements can have little effect tee 
the person. 

It was on the last day of October that 
I departed from Yakutsk with 
Cossack, the thermometer heing at on 
offrost. I had, through the kindness 
of my friend, Mr. Minitsky, been pro. 
vided with a couple of sledges, anq 
every recommendation — within jis 
power. It is impossible for me to de. 
seribe the different emotions which agi. 
tated my breast as I qnitted the last 
limit of civilization. 

7 GLUTTONY. 

‘I have repeatedly seen a Yakut ora 
Tongouse devour forty pounds of meat 
inaday. The effect is very observable 
upon them, for from thin and meagre- 
looking men they will become perfectly 
pot-bellied. Their stomachs must be 
differently formed to ours, or it would 
be impossible for them to drink off ata 
draught, as they really do, their tea and 
soup sealding hot (so hot, at least, that 
an European would have difficulty in 
sipping at it), without the least incon- 
venience. I have: seen three of these 
gluttons devour a rein-deer at one meal; 
nor are they nice as to the choice of 
parts ; nothing being lost, not even the 
contents of the bowels, which, with the 
aid of fat and blood, are converted into 
black puddings. The Yakuts said that 
one of them was accustomed to consume 
at home, in the space of a day, or twenty- 
four hours, the hind quarter of a large 
ox, twenty pounds of fat, and a propor 
tionate quantity of melted butter for lis 
drink. The appearance of the man 
not justifying the assertion, a thick 
porridge of rice was boiled down with 
three pounds of butter, weighing together 
{wenty-cizht pounds ; and, although 
elutton had already breakfasted, yet di 
he sit down to it with great eagerness, 
and consume the whole without stirring 
from the spot: and, except that his 
stomach betrayed more than an nape | 
falness, he betrayed no sign of a ri 
tation or injury, but would have a. 
ready to renew his gluttony the follo 
ing day. 

wiih YASHIVERSK. ‘ 
* Of all the places I have ever et 
bearing the name of city or oe = 
shiversk isthe most dreary and desola: 
my blood froze within me “i that I 
and approached the place. pres 
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mountains in North America, or the 
pyrennees, or the Alps, cannot be com- 
red with the desolation of the scene 


youd me! ‘The first considcrable 

palting-place from Yakutsk, the half- 

way house, is nine hundred or one 
thousand miles removed trom a civilized 

ace. Such a spot gives name to a 
commissariat, and contains seven habi- 
tations of the most miserable kind, in- 
habited severally by two clereymen, 
each separate, a non-commissioned of- 
ficer, and a second in command; a 
post-master, a merchant, and an old 
widow. 

NISHNEY KOLYMSK. 

We reached fifty-five miles with the 
same dogs, and put up for the night at 
a Yukagir hut. Resumed next morn- 
ing with increased cold, though calm 
weather, and reached Nishney Kolymsk 
at noon, amid 42° of frost, according to 
many spirit thermometers of Baron 
Wrangel’s on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1820, after a most tedious, la- 
borious, and to me perilous, journey of 
sixty-one days, twenty of which were 
passed in the snow, without even the 
comfort of a blanket—a great oversight, 
J will not call it fault, of my worthy 
fiiend Mr. Minitsky: nor had I even a 
second coat, or parka, nor even a second 
pair of boots, and less clothing than 
even the guides and attendants of the 
poorest class. I could not therefore but 
feel grateful for my safe arrival at such 
aseason of the year, in such intense 
cold, and with only the upper part of 
my nose between my eyes at all in- 
jured. Had I not received the knee 
preservers I never should have arrived 
safe, unless by walking the whole 
distance ; for when once the knees are 
frost bitten in a serious manner, adieu 
alike to them and life. 

I met at Nishney Kolymsk, the 
Baron Wrangel and his companion 
Mr. Matiushkin, a midshipman. It 
was the last day of the old year, and, in 
the pleasant enjoyment of a moderate 
meal, a hearty welcome, and excellent 
friends, I soon forgot the past, and felt 
little concern for the future. Quarters 
Were appropriated me in the Baron’s 
own house; and with him, on the 
shores of the Frozen Sea, I enjoyed 
health and every comfort I could 
desire, 

On the morning after my arrival at 
Nishney Kolymsk, and while at break- 
fast, I received, as a present, a couple 
of lar s¢ fish in a frozen state, weighing 
ach five or six poods, or about two 


hundred pounds weight, I enquired 
for what they were intended, and learnt, 
that I could not be supposed to hate 
brought fish with me for subsistence; 
and that, as the season had already 
passed for laying in a stock, the in- 
habitants of course knew I must be in 
want. During the forenoon I also re- 
ccived a parka or leather frock, to be 
worn during my stay in the Kolyma. 
It was a handsome one, mounted with 
sables and martins. ‘To this was added 
trowsers, cap, boots, and leather hose; 
in short, every article of dress that 
could be desired, and sufficient to have 
served me at least a twelvemonth. 
Besides these articles, I was provided 
with a bear’s-skin for a bed, and a 
leather covering for a blanket, lined with 
bare’s-skins. Gloves were supplied me 
through the care of the ladies: and 
Baron Wrangel, at whose house I 
ludged, crowned these benevolences, 
besides his general kindness, in making 
my situation absolutely enviable, by 
fiiting me with a complete suit of the 
dress of the country, to be used if ne- 
cessary, or retained as a sample of the 
costume in these northern parts. 

Baron Wrangel’s expedition I found 
in a state of much forwardness, great 
exertions having been used in collecting 
dogs and drivers, and provisions, as 
wellas in making new nartes or sledges. 
I learnt that it would depart from the 
Kolyma in the month of March, in two 
divisions, one having for its object the 
solution of the question regarding the 
latitude and longitude of the north-east 
cape of Asia; and the other, a journey 
due north from theKolyma, in search,of a 
real, or supposed continent, or rather 
the continuation of Asia to where it 
joined the continent of America. I 
did not hesitate to volunteer my 
services; but in consequence of my 
being a foreigner I found my services 
could not be accepted without special 
permission from the government. If 
therefore made up my mind to set out 
for the country of the Tchutchi, and to 
try my fortune in getting a passage 
through their country, and so to cross 
over Behring’s Straits for America. 

THE COLD. 

The weather proved exceedingly 
cold in January and February, but 
never so severe as to prevent our walks, 
except during those times when the 
wind was very high: it then beeame 
insupportable out of doors, and we 
were obliged to remain at home. 


Forty degrees of frost of Fahrenheit 
never 
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never appear to affect us in calm 
weather so much as ten or fiftcen during 
the time of a breeze ; yet, to witness the 
aurora borealis, I have repeatedly 
quitted my bed in those extremes of 
cold, without shoes or stockings, and 
with no dress on but a parka or frock. 

To prove that Ido not magnify the 
extremes of cold in that part of the 
world, I bee to refer to Mr. Sauer’s 
account of Billiug’s expedition, and 
the present Admirai Saritchefi’s account 
of the same, when 43° of Reaumur, or 
74° of Fahrenheit were repeatedly 
known. I will, also, add my testimony 
from experience to the extent of 42°. 
I have also scen the minute book of a 
gentleman at Yakutsk, where 47° of 
Reaumur were registered equal to 84° 
of Falirenheit. 

Indeed, there can be but little doubt 
that the local situation of the Kolyma, 
bordering on the latitude of 70°, and 
almost the most easterly part of the 
continent of Asia, is a colder one than 
Melville Island, or the centre of the 
American Polar coast. Okotsk,Idgiga, 
Yakutsk, Tomsk; and Tobolsk, are con- 
sidered equally cold and exposed as the 
mouths of the Lena, Yana, or Kolyma. 
Even Irkutsk, about the latitude of 
London, has yearly a frost of 40° of 
Reaumur, or 58? below the zero of 
Fahrenheit; yet, the utmost degree of 
cold that I have observed, I have never 
known attended by that crackling noise 
of the breath which has been related, 
nor with those other strange sensations 
which some have described; though I 
have scen axes split to pieces, and wit- 
nessed the ill effects of touching iron, 
glass, or crockery, with the naked skin, 
which will infallibly adhere to them. 
However I soon had reason to consider 
the coldest day as the finest, because it 
was then sure to be calin. | 

Nishney Kolymsk may be termed a 
Jarge town in this part of the world, 
containing, as it does, near fifty dwel- 
lings and about four handred people (or 
eighty families), which is three times 
the number of any place betwixt it and 
Yakutsk. 

FISH. 

The quantity of fish caught is pro- 
digious, as will be inferred from ‘the 
following acconnt. 
Kolymsk to Malone is a distance of 
eighty miles; the number of inhabitants 
in the two places may be six hundred, 
and these consume nearly two million 
pounds of fish. Now, allowing one 
hundred and twenty families to repre- 


From Nishney . 


‘which occurred during my 


sent the six hundred individuals, js 
follows that each family receives m om 
tion of about fifteen thousand pounds of 
fish annually, or forty pounds a day 
Nor is such a quantity by any means 
too large. considering the number af 
dogs, which are generally allowed cach; 
ten herrings a day, at least during the 
period of work, In the distance above 
alluded to, there may be aboat eight 
hundred dogs, who consume aboye four 
thousand pounds of fish daily, dutine 
haif the year: the other half they prow 
about the banks of the river and lake 
and by their sagacity provide their own 
subsistence, Indeed, were it not for 
them, there would inevitably be , 
plague in the town of Nishney Kolymsk, 
for there is no filth whatever which is not 
cousumed by them. 
EXILES. 

Niseney Ko!ymsk has formerly been 
celebrated by the rank of the people 
banished thither. The famous Count 
Golofkin, one of the ininisters of Catha- 
rine II. was for many years a resident, 
and ultimately died there. He was 
considered as a great intriguant, bat of 
an eccentric character, a proof of which 
is afforded by his constant habit of 
putting himself, servants, and even bis 
house, into mourning, on Catherine's 
birth, fame, or coronation day. This 
open and determined opposition utterly 
precluded his pardon, and Nishney 
Kolymsk contains his tomb. The 
conduct of a Livonian Baron, at one 
time high in the esteem of the same 
princess, merited and obtained more 
favourable consideration. The. baron 
successfully applied himscif to the 
breeding of cattle, in the viemity of 
Sredne Kolymsk, but his pardon arrived 
so late, that his age and infirmilies pre- 
vented his acceptance of the proffered 
boon, and he, his wife, and two children, 
lie buried in the church at Kolymsk; 
his eldest son returned to St. Peters- 
burg, and became repossessed of the 
honours and wealth of his father. ‘To 
such men an expatriation to this, the 
most distant, part of Russiau Sibesia, 
must have. been severe beyond measure; 
cut off for ever from fortune, ce 
rank, society, and every enjoyme 
that could render life desirable. 

AURORA ee 

° ica 

The only meteorolog vay at the 
Kolyma, was. the aurora borealis. “9 
scene fell far short of my expecta N 
I understood, however, that ee 
of October and November are ! _ 
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roper to view them in their greatest 
splendour. Those which appeared 
during my stay, were generally from the 
north, and consisted of columns of fire 
moving in an horizontal direction, and 
generally disappearing in the south- 
west; the height of the columns being 
from 50° to 60°. At times an immense 
jllaminating space, from north to east, 
would advance very near to us, and, 
throwing up rays or rockets of fire, and 
forming into concave arches, approached 
usso near as apparently to endanger 
our situation, exhibiting at the same 
time every colour of the rainbow. ‘The 
most beautiful aurora which IT saw was 
at midnight of the first of March; the 
wind was from the north-north-west, 
and the glass at 36° of cold. The 
aurora occupied the whole circle of the 
heavens, at an elevation of 28° or 30°, 
and gradually rising, disappeared in the 
zenith, The figure was an illuminated 
tent, with festoons, or fringes, at the 
lower part, and which bad an appear- 
ance as if constantly receiving acces- 
sions of fire, which were equally distri- 
buted to it from every part of the foun- 
dation of the tent. ‘The illuminated 
part gradually diminished in splendor 
asitapproached the zenith. It lasted 
about two hours, and did a little affect 
the electrometer. The view of it was 
rendered exceedingly fine and interest- 
ing from the fact of our situation being 
as it were in the inside of the tent. 

THE TCHUKTCHI. 

Having settled ourselves in a small 
Yukagir yourte, Mr. Matinshkin and I 
received a visit from one of the Tcebukt- 
chi, a most empty countenanced and 
wild looking savage. He entered the 
room where we were, tumbled himself 
down upon a stool, smoked his pipe, 
and then quitted the room, without 
once looking at, or taking the least 
notice either of us, or any thing about 
us. The commissary baving made his 
appearance, it was determined to com- 
mence the fair, by first installing two 
of the chiefs with medals and swords, 
baptizing them, and receiving a nominal 
ribute. The morning was ushered in 
by the arrival of these persons in state, 
dressed in their gayest apparel, and 
seated ina beautiful narte, drawn by 
two rein-deer, the whole forming a ca- 
Valeade of twenty-five or thirty pairs. 

aving reached a large store-house, to 
Which the altar and images were carried, 
the priest proceeded to bapfize the two 
men, their wives, and three children; 
bat, instead of being merely sprinkled 

Moxtuty Mac. No. 398. 


with water, they, men and women, were 
obliged one and all to strip, and to be 
three times plunged in a large iron 
cauldron of ice-water, with the thermo. 
meter on the spot at 35° of Reaumur, 
with no part of the dress on except their 
trowsers; and were afterwards directed 
to bathe their feet in the same cold 
water.. I could not help pitying the 
women and children, the former of 
whom, having long hair, became, as it 
were, enveloped in icicles. A small 
cross suspended round the neck com- 
pleted the ceremony. A quantity of to- 
bacco was then given as a present to 
each of the new converts, by way of in- 
ducing others to follow the example. 
Instances having, however, occurred of 
late of Tchuktchi being twice baptized, 
and even of presenting themselves a 
third time, for the privilege of the pre- 
sents, the good people of Irkutsk begin 
to be tired of sending either their mis- 
sionaries or tobacco to such a people. 

The ceremony finished, the same ca- 
valeade, joined by the other chiefs, or 
Toions of the Tchuktchi, proceeded to 
the abode of the commissary, whither 
Mr. Matinshkin and I followed, The 
commissary then made the usual decla- 
ration, that the fair could not begin 
until he had received a tribute for the 
Iimperor Alexander, on which the prin« 
cipal traders advanced and laid cach a 
red fox skin at the feet of the commis- 
sary. The names of the donors, and 
the value of il, skins, were then regu- 
larly entered in che official records, and 
the commissary proceeded to invest two. 
of the chiefs with a medal and small 
sabre, reading to them publicly a letter, 
which he is supposed to receive fromy 
the chief of Yakutsk, declaring it to be 
te emperor’s order so to invest the 
chief, or Tvion; the clergyman then 
advanced to give his benediction to 
them, and the, poor ignorants became 
quite happy, quite proud, and ultimately 
quite drunk, 

The next topic started was that of 
my desire to accompany the Tehuktehi 
through their country, and this seemed 
to require more generalship than all the 
others. The commissary, through an 
interpreter, commenced by informing 
the T@buktchi people, that “ the em- 
peror understanding two strange ships 
had appeared upon their coast, was 
willing to know who they were, and 
had accordingly sent with them, agree. 
able to their request, two interpreters, 


one of whom understood their owns 
language as well as the Russian, while 
41 the 
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the other, meaning myself, understood 
the languages of most maritime nations. 
The commissary desired, as from the 
emperor, that all due care should be 
taken of, and all due respect paid to us, 
especially to myself; who was one of the 
chief interpreters of the empire.” After 
this opening harangue was completed, 
the turn of which inspired me with some 
degree of hope, one of the most respect- 
able of the Tchuktchi got up, and said, 
that “‘ he was in want of no interpreter, 
and therefore would not take one.” This 
laconic reply completely disconcerted 
us. The next, an old and cunning 
fellow, called Kacharga, said ‘ that 
boys and girls should not be attended to 
in a case of such importance ; that he, 
a chief, had not demanded an inter- 
preter, although a nephew of his had 
done so.” He expatiated upon the im- 
propriety of taking from those youths a 
communication of such importance as 
should alone have come from a chief, 
E could not but approve the justice of 
the remark, and began to suspect the 
whole was a hoax, and that they had 
not made any demand of an interpreter. 
It was therefore told them that “ two 
nartes would be of no great consequence 
to them, and that, as the emperor had 
30 sent, they ought to take us, for that 
we dared not return to merit his dis- 
mca A fresh consultation was 
rereupon held by the savages, and they 
came to a determination, “ that as the 
great emperor himself wished to send 
two interpreters to Behring’s Straits, of 
course he could have no objection to 

ay for the transport of such people.” 

pon inguiring what demand they 
would make, they said ‘fifty bags of 
tobacco,” a quantity equalling one 
hundred and twenty poods, or near five 
thousand pounds weight. To make 
such a present in advance was madness 
in me to think of, and the project ap- 
peared, as indeed it proved, to be wholly 
lost, for they added, that “he could be 
no great emperor who could not make 
so small a present, seeing that he could 
command the riches of all his people.” 
They also observed that I must be a 
poor interpreter if I could not satisfy 
the demand myself.” 

- 1 next day visited their camp, distant 
about two miles and a half. It con- 
sisted of three large and three small 
tents. The former contained the bulk 
of the Tchukskoi people, and the latter 
were appropriated to the chiefs and 
more considerable people. The large 
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tents were disgustingly dirty and offen 
sive, exhibiting every species of gross. 
ness and indelicacy. But the small ; 
were, on the contrary, very neat, ey 
and warm, although without a fire "x 
35° of frost. Indeed they were “a 
almost suffocating, being only eight feet 
long, five broad, and about three fect 
high; and containing three or four 
people huddled together in one hed 
which is made of rein-deer skins, and 
the coverings lined with white-foxes. 
Phe small tents are made also of the old 
and hard skins doubled, so that the hair 
is both on the inside and out; a large 
lamp with whale oil or fat, which seryes 
them for a light, communicates also 
considerable warmth, On entering one 
of their dwellings, I fonnd the chief aud 
his wife perfectly naked, as was also a 
little girl, their daughter, of about nine 
years old,—nor did they seem to regard 
our presence (Mr. Matiushkin was with 
me). but ordered the daughter to pro- 
eced and prepare some rein-deer’s meat 
for us; which she did, in that state of 
nudity, by a fire close to the tent, 
Having lolled upon the bed about a 
quarter of an hour, we were treated 
with the rein-dceer meat half boiled, of 
which we of course partook out of com- 
pliment. I was, however, obliged to 
cut short my visit from want of air, and 
the most offensive smell I had ever en- 
dured for so long atime. The Toion, 
or chief, was a little angry with me for 
quitting him, and imputed it to his 
having the previons day opposed my 
design of going through lis country. 
Their furniture consists of a large 
kettle, knife, wooden bowls, platters, 
spoons or ladles, and an axe—vilh 
flint and steel. Having thus informed 
myself of the savage state in which they 
live, I returned to the fortress, driven 
by one of the chicfs in a neat narte, 
drawn by a couple of rein decr 4 
pretty style. They use regular reins, 
made of leather thongs, and a long 
springing cane with an ivory nob to I 
of the tooth of a sea-horse ; the fatter 's 
exercised occasionally upon the rump 
of the animal, on which it is capable es 
inflicting a pretty severe blow. i 
however, do justice to the Pehukten!, 
in their very kind treatment and coli- 
duct to their brutes, whether “eS 
rein-deer—appearing quite fo cous! “ 
them as pets. Nay, to so great a deni 
is this feeling carried, that among ‘rt 
savage nation it is considered uumanly 
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cases they prefer to walk, and in every 
other way appear solicitous to lesscn 
the labour of the animal, 

CHESS. 

The fair at length finished, I prepared 
to depart for Nishney Kolymsk, with 
many thanks to my venerable Yukagir 
jost for all his kindness. I passed the 
fime very agreeably at his house ; he 
was a very good chess player, and was 
fund of the game. His manner of play 
added another instance to many I have 
witnessed, that there is, in various parts 
of the world, listle or no difference any 
where in the moving of the pieces. I 
have played the game with Yakuti, 
Touzousi, and Yukagiri; but the 
Tchuktehi laughed at me for such a 
childish employment of my time. While 
npon this subject, I may remark, asa 
circumstance relative to this people, 
which has repeatedly surprised me, tliat 
wherever a people recognize and play 
the game, they are infallibly Asiatics, 
Neither the ‘Pehaktchi nor the Koriaks 
anderstand any thing of it, but all the 
Kamtchatdales are familiar with it. 

There were three chiefs at the fair: 
first, Yebrashka, who commands the 
tribes inhabiting the banks of the 
Tchaon, Packla, and Kvata rivers, as 
well as the country towards Shelatskoi 
Noss. Second, Valetka, chief of the 
elo Morsky Tchuktchi, which tribe 
inhabit the eastern sea coast, from Cape 
North to the Bay of Klasheui. ‘Third, 
Kacharga, who commands the ‘Tchuk- 
skoi Noss, or East Cape Tribe, who in- 
habit the Noss, and the couniry from 
thence to the Bay of St. Lawrence. 
The first are wanderers, and live by their 
rein-deer, which are employed for 
burthen between the river ‘chaon and 
the fair, and in the trade of sea-horse 
teeth. ‘The second subsist almost en- 
tirely by fishing and hunting, added to 
asmall tribute, or toll of tobacco, which 
is paid by their southern neighbours for 
a free passage along their coast; they 
have no rein-deer. ‘The third tribe sub- 
sist by traflic, and the breeding of rein- 
deer, of which they have considerable 
herds, and are employed from the bay of 
St. Lawrence to the banks of the Te- 
haon, There is also a fourth chief wha 
tommands the Tehuktchi of Anmadyr 
Noss, a tribe who inhabit the country 
and banks of the Anadyr, and also sub- 
sist by traffic and the breeding of rein- 
deer, These chiefs live equally distant 
frony each other about one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred niles, and carry 
oH @ sort of intercourse by means of the 


eastern coast Tchuktchi, who are pro- 
vided with baidares, . 

They know nothing elther of their 
origin Or first settlement in the country, 
nor of the Tartar nations subject to 
Rassia, hor do they understand any 
Vartar words. ‘T'heir language bears 
no affinity to the Asiatic, though it is 
understood by the Koriaks. The 
features of the Tchuktchi, their manners 
and customs, pronounce them of Ame- 
rican origin, of which the shaving of 
their heads, puncturing of their bodies, 
wearing large car-rings, their independ- 
ent and swaggering way of walking, 
their dress, and superstitious ideas, are 
also evident proofs: nor is it less than 
probable that the Esquimaux, and other 
tribes of ArcticA mericans, may have de- 
scended from them, for several words of 
their languages are alike, and their dress 
pericctly similar. ‘That New Siberia 
has been inhabited there is no doubt; 
many huts or yourtes still existing, and 
there are traditions in Siberia of tribes 
having been compelled from persecu- 
tion, as well as from disease, to quit 
their lands or those beyond the:seas. 
The persons of the Tchuktchi are not 
peculiarly large, though their dress, 
which is clean bat of enormous size, 
gives them almost a gigantic appear- 
ance. ‘They bave fair or clear skins, 
but ordinary though masculine features, 
In conduct they are wild and rude, 
They have no diseases, and live to a 
great age. 

The whole of them are ingenious, 
cunning, industrious and excellent me- 
chanics, which is proved by the sym- 
metry, neatness and quantity of their 
naries, clothes, tents, arms, and orna- 
ments. They have no religion, but a 
sort of regard to some sorcerers or 
people held by them in veneration. 

Upon the whole, the ‘Fohuktchi ap- 
pear-to be approaching to Russian sub- 
jection ; and I am confident they would 
never object to a traveller or travellers 
exploring their inhospitable country, 
provided they received a remuncration ; 
and nothing prevented my being able to 
accompany them, save their avarice 
and my poverty. 

| A SORCERER OR PRIEST. 

I was made perfectly comfortable, 
and amused myself with the tricks of a 
shamann, or sorcerer, some of which 
were indeed strange cnough. He wore 
a sort of short surtout, covered over with 
a variety of small picces of Iron, about 
the size and shape of the pointed blade 


of a pen-knife; his bovis were em- 
broidered 
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broidered, as were also his cap and 
gloves. The performance of course 
began by smokiag a pipe; then taking 
his tambourine and bolouyak, or tam- 
bourine-stick, he seated himself crossed 
legged near the person to be exorcised, 
and began to sing a doleful ditty, ac- 
companied by more doleful music; the 
import of the song I conld not gather. 
After this introduction he began to jump, 
hop, and fling about, roaring, screaming, 
and making the most hideous distor- 
tions of face and body, so that I actually 
believed him to be mad. I never felt 
more pain for any one than I felt for this 
shamann, certainly much more than for 
the sick person on whose behalf his in- 
cantations were made. After this 
violent exercise, he drew his knife, and, 
to all appearance, plunged it into his 
belly. I really felt alarmed, believing 
that he had actually committed suicide: 
he, however, drew back the knife in my 
presence without any effusion of blood, 
and indeed without any actual incision 
being made. He then formally an- 
nounced that the evil spirit would not 
triumph, provided the customary sa- 
crifice were made, of a fat mare. The 
party were then dismissed with an in- 
vitation to come to the next day’s feast, 
when the mare was to be cooked. In 
all this conjuration, there was indeed no 
slight of hand, but rather a slight of the 
belly, and the case is, that the shamanns 
are, from habit, accustomed to draw in 
that part of the belly which the knife is 
supposed to penetrate, to a distance of 
five or six inches; they never, however, 
use other than their own knives, from 
fear, I presume, of their being too long. 
The power of these impostors over the 
ignorant multitude is very great, but 
they do not wander fur from their prin- 
cipality, nor are they numerous. Their 
pretensions cxtend to the cure of dis- 
cases, Changing the weather, affording 
successful chase, and finding stolen 
things. 
LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE GOVERNOR- 

GENERAL OF SIBERIA, 

: Okoisk, July 8, 1821. 
“ Most excellent Sir, - 

“From the river Kolyma I had last 
the honour of addressing your excel- 
lency; since. when I have come over a 
large tract of desolate country, nearly 
two thousand miles, with great labour 
and some peril. The ditliculties I have 
had to contend with surpass every thing 
of the kind I have before scen, and re- 
quired every exertion of mine to conquer, 


x Which I did not do under seventy-five 
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days of hard labvur, My 
along the Kolyma, Zysanka Indi 
Omekon, and Okota; all of 
- this season of the year, 
angerous, and almost impa 

Besides these, there are Some 
streams, as well as lofty mountains of 
frozen snow, large overflowed marshes 
crowded and decayed forests, and half 
frozen lakes, which present themselves 
in every part of this journey; sufferin 
at the same time cold, rain, hunger ani 
fatigue, with forty-five nights’ €X posure 
to the snow ; at times without fire, in 
frost of thirty degrees; and latterly five 
days being passed without food; never 
having seen an individual during four 
hundred miles, and but one habitation 
in the extent of one thousand: beine 
frequently bewildered and lost in the 
snow mountains. 

“T was induced to undertake the late 
journey in order that I might reach 
Okotsk in time to proceed to America 
or Kamtchatka, as circumstances should 
render most desirable or necessary: 
otherwise the proper route from the 
Kolyma to Okotsk is vid Yakuatsk, the 
route of the Omekon having been dis- 
continued thirty years, in consequence 
of the difliculties and perils which ever 
attend it. 

“* Your excellency is well aware that 
the object I had in view, when I under- 
took this long and painful journey, was, 
first to ascertain the situation of She- 
latskoi Noss, then to cross from Asia to 
America, at Behring’s Straits, and trace 
the latter continent as far as possible to 
the north-east. 

“The first problem is entirely solved 
by the fortunate issue of Baron Wrangel's 
expedition. The north-east boundary 
of Asia being thus established beyond all 
doubt, I could no longer have any 
reason for remaining in the vicinity of 
the Kolyma, which place I accordingly. 
quiited the moment the fair held with 
the f'schuktchi, upon the Anniuy, Was 
finished. 

“Had I known when in Europe of 
the expeditions on the Kolyma and in 
Bebring’s Straits, I do not think I should 
bave taken this route to employ and lil- 
prove myself.” 

OKOTSK. Lat. 59N. lon. 143 E. ,; 

Okotsk is situated in the pera 
part of a bay formed by the rivers Oko® 
and Kouktui, and is approaching it 
more respect and consideration than : 
ever did before, owing, I believe, ao 
cipally to the active and honest exe 
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was formerly situated on a low sandy 
peach close to the sea-sides Its ex- 
sure and incouyenience were never 
pointed out till by the late chief, now 
commanding at Yakutsk, who was in 
consequence ordered to transfer the town 
fom the old to the new site, which is on 
the left bank of the Okota, as the old 
one was onthe right. ‘The order for the 
removal has been issued several years, 
yet little was done till lately: even at 
present the new site contains but the 
covernment buildings, and thuse be- 
longing to a few of the Cossacks and 
sailors. The more considerable part, 
which are erecting by the American 
Company, will, it is said, be transferred 
hither in the ensuing winter. The plan 
upon which the town is building is 
good, and, when finished, wiil be, after 
Barnaoule, the neatest place in Siberia, 
although upon a small scale, for there 
are not more than fifteen or sixteen 
hundred people in it. The country 
round Okotsk is highly productive in 
fine timber, in consequence of which a 
dock-yard bas been made, and some 
fine vessels have been built, to enable 
the government to transport provisions 
to ligiga and Kamtchatka. 

Of the state of society little can be 
said, no merchants residing in it, and 
the chief being the only married man 
belonging to the navy, and but three or 
four, who have wives, that belong to the 
civil service; in short, there is very 
little society, and Jess education, al- 
though a school has been established by 
the present chief, which may hereafter 
do well, if the existing discipline be 
keptup. There are seventy-six boys in 
it, who cost nothing cither to the empire 
or their families, being supported on the, 
so called, economy money, i.e. the money 
saved from the sums allowed by govern- 
ment for the maintenance of the equi- 
page, which savings the present gover- 
nor, much to his honor and credit, em- 
ploys for the education and other benefit 
of the children. 

During the latter part of my stay at 
Okotsk, two vessels arrived there from 
America, one of which was very valu- 
able, worth seventy thousand pounds, 
the other about thirty thousand. They 
Were brigs, and loaded with sea-otters, 
beavers, sea-cats, martins, river-otters, 
and various other less valuable skins. 

he vessels appeared well manned, and 
lolerably managed, which is more than 
I can believe is the case with the govern- 
Ment transports; but as 1 am going in 
onc, and shall have a fair opportunity of 


judging, I will, for the present, abstain 
from farther remark. 1 remained in 
Okotsk a considerable time, about three 
months, and felt highly gratified with 
the attentions shown to me by the chief, 
his amiable lady, and the officers. Every 
thing that could tend to my comfort 
was done for me. 

The prices of provisions and labour 
will conclude these remarks upon 
Okotsk. Bread is twelve roubles a 
pood, and meat from four to five roubles 
the same quantity, that is, bread is sold 
by government at nine shillings for 
thirty-six pounds, while meat is four 
shillings and sixpence for the same 
quantity. Fish, from its abundance, 
is not vended. Tobacco, cottons, and 
earthenware, cutlery, and such articles 
as a poor people can want, are not ex- 
orbitant, while a common working man 
can earn four, five, and six shillings.a 
day, which is, however, sure to be spent 
at the kabak, or grog shop. Wine of 
au infamous quality, the worst of spirits, 
and a sort of provincial maleefka, and 
fructovka (a spirit of the flavour of 
cherry-brandy), are most exorbitantly 
dear. ‘Those who have industry, 
strength, or talent, cannot fail of making 
their sitaations comfortable in Okotsk, 
if they be sodisposed. The place is ge- 
nerally considered healthy, yet for in- 
valids there is a good hospital, with 
plenty ofattendants. ‘The gardens pro- 
duce some vegetables, but of an inferior 
growth ; mushrooms are most abundant, 
and very fine. In other respects the 
government of Okotsk can only be 
termed an immense dreary waste, ex- 
tending from the river Uda to Idgiga 
and Anadyr, and the whole population 
is less than four thousand souls. In 
spite of the attentions and hospitality 
heaned upon me by the iuhabitants of 
Okotsk, I could not regret my de- 

arture. It has such a sameness—so 
little to be seen—so little to interest ; 
and what was worse than all, so much 
scandal circulating there, that every 
thing done in Irkutsk and St. Peters- 
burgh was sure to be known in Okotsk. 

RUSSIAN DISCOVERY. 

In St. Peter and St. Paul’s, I found 
the Russian expedition under the 
orders of Captain Vassilieff, who 
had returned from a fruitless attempt to 
get round the America Continent. 
They rounded Icy Cape about thirty 
miles beyond Capt. Cvok, although 
they fcll short of him on the Asiatic 
side by two degrees. Little merease 
of knowledge will be gaincd to the 

world 
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world by this expedition ; the most 
valnable is the having ascertained that 
a strong current runs round Icy Cape 
to the north-east and east, so strong, 
that it was with great difficulty that 
Captain Vassilicif could get back his 
fast-sailing sloop ! 

Had the state of Captain Vassilicff’s 
ship permitted his running for the ac- 
complishment of the voyage in general, 
he certainly had the fairest opportunity 
fhat ever man had, for the result of 
Captain Parry’s first voyage was known 
at Kamtchatka, as a correct chart of 
fhat voyage, and the situation of 
Melville Island, had been forwarded, 
and had actaally reached there, a few 
days after Captain Vassilieff arrived. 
Little or no donbt can exist that he 
eould have reached Melville Island; 
that there was an open sea to the east, 
and a current of three knots per hour, 
I have reason to know. Unfortunately, 
however, the expedition was not ina 
fit state to make the attempt again; 
hut what may be done by Captain 
Kotzebue, time alone will show, 
although I am free to think that the 
passage by LBehring’s Straits is the 
best. 

‘ Should Captain Kotzebue be de- 
fermined to attempt the passage round 
Tey Cape, he will, no doubt, find a 
place for wintcring ; or he may winter 
in the sound called alter, and re-dis- 
covered by him, for it has been known 
to the Russians more than one hundred 
years. ‘The winter may be employed 
to great advantage, as there are natives 
in the vicinity, with dogs and rein-deer ; 
and I sheutd think, that with proper 
eantion, and people qualified for the 
task, the ceast as far as M'‘Kenzics 
river might be surveyed in one winter, 

THE AUTHOR FALLS IN LOVR, - 

Time rolled away in the agreeable 
socicty of the Chief and his amiable 
luty, together with the very fine young 
men who composed the officers belong. 
inz to the expedition and to the port. 
I felt anxious to get away from the 
perpetuat course of balls, routes, 
vinners, and masquerades, as also from 
the net into which I felt myself drawn. 
But, however much the chief felt in- 
clined to grant me the means of depart- 
ing, it was impossible until the expe- 
dition had quitted the bay: only one 
post could be sent, and that I desired 
to accompany. ‘Two months passed in 
this manner before the expedition de- 
parted, when T was left to the free en- 


ajo tact of a passion which was crowned 
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with the reward of marriage : 
much then-for my travellership, Ho 
ever, I had no alternative, and th lag 
that Captain Vassilieff left the hath Ms 
of St. Peter and St, Paul's, | put the 
question. My airy phantoms, my bold 
desires, and my cecentric turn bein 
thus dissipated by one woman 7 vse 
pared to make a tour of the penises 
before I led my intended bride to the 
altar, 

BOLCHERETZK, 
Bolcheretzk stands on the river of 
ifs own name, about fifteen miles trom 
the sca of Okotsk, and has little to 
boast of at present but the affectionate 
remembrance the inhabitants bear to 
the memory of Major Behm, so highty 
spoken of by Captain King. I heard, 
also, strange storics of the celebrated 
Benjofsky, who made his escape hence 
to Canton, having previously murdered 
some people and fomented an insurree- 
tion, I heard nothing in bis favom, 
although an old lady, alterwards m 
aunt, was a companion of his. I found 
Bolcheretzk to be inhabited by a civil 
people, all) Russians: but, were it 
otherwise it might be expected I should 
speak highly of it, as the first place 
where my wife saw the light of day, 

I could not fail of being a welcome 
guest at such a place, where neither 
tobacco, tea, nor spirits, had been tasted 
for the last three months by any indi- 
vidual, Of course TI feft a ‘small 
quantity of cach article with my friends, 
making them, as it were, roll in laxaries; 
in return for which, I received several 
sables and foxes as presents. The 
state of the river was such as to prevent 
my proceeding upon my journey in less 
than two days, which period I passed 
very happily, wandering over the ex- 
tensive site of this ancient place: 11s 
said to have formerly contained to the 
number of five hundred inhabitants, 
which have been reduced partly by the 
removal of the seat of government, and 
partly by disease. | 

MOUNTAINS OF KAMTCHATKA. 

At Sedanka we procured dogs to 
enable us to cross the mountains to the 
next station, a distance of one hund 
miles. Early in the morning we eal 
the camp of the Koriaks, and continue 
our route along the Sedanka river for 
forty miles, when we reached the, 
Rasoshna, We encamped for ¢ 
night in the snow, the dogs round 
and then the fire; we passed, on the 


whole, a pleasant night, apposed 


fect were still in a bad state, ety 
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bably to their late want of pedestrian 


exercise. ‘The following day we 
crossed numerous elevated lakes, and 
then over mountains and a well-wooded 
country. Ov our way we fellin with a 
caravan of eleven nartes from the town 
Cliutchi bound to ‘Tygil. We continucd 
until we reached au clevated desert of 
ten wiles long, which we crossed ina 
continual storm of wind and snow, 
called in this country purga; we halted 
in a miserable place, having come 
about thirty miles. I can hardly 
jmagine how the poor dogs found their 
way, or how they managed to drag us 
along. ‘There are times when these 
purgas are so tremendous that moun- 
tains of snow are levelled, immense 
valleys filled, whirlpools formed of 
snow, not only stopping the further 
progress of the traveller, but absolutely 
burying him and his dogs; nothing can 
excced the devastation, or be compared 
to it, but the eflects of the wind on 
sandy deserts or mountains. I have 
known instances of people detained for 
twenty or thirty days in this tremendous 
pass, and it is seldom that it is crossed 
without a gale. And yet all this dif- 
ficully and danger might be obviated 
simply by the crection of crosses or 
mounts, as in the northern parts of 
Siberia, where I have seen, in the 
distance of thirty or forty miles, a small 
mound of earth, with a white and black 
chequered cross placed at every one 
hundred and fifty yards. 

The night was exceedingly cold, and 
the snow and wind prevented our even 
enjuying the luxury of a cup of tea, for 
no fire could be lighted. Crossing a 
second toundra, desert, of seven miles 
wide, with infinite labour to the dogs 
as wellas ourselves, we entered upoa 
a most magnificent country. Lofty, 
straight, and stout firs lined the right 
of the valley, while the dwarfish larch, 
and alder, mixed with birch, stood upon 
the left in all their bandied and crooked 
shapes. ‘The contrast was extremely 
pleasing as we glided along the milky 
valleys at a rapid rate. Immediately 
upon clearing the desert the snow and 
Wind ceased, and we hailed the return 
of fine culd weather. Not long after 
We overtook a caravan of nartes in 
great distress, having been detained 
ten days in the mountains by the 
Weather. ‘The dogs had been without 
food for three days, and were evidently 
Mi the last stage. In the early part of 
the evenirg we reached the Yclofka 
fiver, which unites not far hence with 

3 


the Kamtchatka, running in a pic. 
turesque manner through the country, 
At seven we reached the ostrog of 
Yelofka, fortunate in having crossed 
the mouutains so safely. 

; KAMTCHATKA. 

The principal siches of Kamtchatka 
may be said to consist in the animals 
of the chase, of which there are so pro- 
digious a number, that there are not 
suflicient inhabitants to take them, 
The most valuable are foxes of various 
colours, a few sea and more river otters, 
with an immense number of  sables. 
Bears, wolves, rein-deer, and moun- 
tain-sheep, and sometimes a few lynxes, 
are also to be found. The number of 
skins annually exported and consumed 
in the peninsula is about thirty thousand, 
of which sables and foxes form the 
principal part. The sables are cousi- 
dered at once the warmest aud the 
coarsest known; the foxes, however, 
especially the fiery red, are of the finest 
species. Next to these furs, the dogs 
of Kamtchatka may be considered as 
forming a great pait of their riches, 
These faithful and useful animals are 
employed to transport fish, supply the 
house with water, the cattle with hay,— 
in short, to do all the work that horses 
perform in England. They are fed as 
circumstances may dictate, being 
always left to shift for themselves froma 
June to October. They are of a coarse 
appearance, in shape resembling a 
common house-dog, but endued with 
ercat sagacity, and it is to be regretted 
that they are not relieved a little by the 
importation of borses. 

The whole Kamtchatdale population 
does not exceed, male and female, two 
thousand seven hundred and sixty, 
while their dogs amount to two 
thousand two hundred and eight. The 
number of Russians is one thousand 
two hundred aud sixty. The inha- 
bitants north of Tygil and Nishney 
Kamtchatks, are four hundred and 
nincty-eight, while in the Koriak 
Villages there are one hundred souls; 
making a population of four thousand 
five hundred and seventy-four, men, 
women, and children, Russians, Kamt- 
chatdales, and Koriaks, Whether the 
original population has not decreased 
in a surprising degree is a question £ 
shall not answer, farther than by remind- 
ing my readers that at the discovery of 
Kamtchatka, we are told in the Russian 
history, that no less than one hundred 
and sixteen villages were on the bauks 
of the river Kamtchatka, ‘The small- 
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pox, and its rival distemper, with other 
diseases, and above all the spirit of per- 
secution which has been unremittingly 
practised towards these poor people, 
have been the several causes of the de- 
population. The depopulated state of 
this peninsula is also to be attributed to 
other causes. Theircontinual wars and 
insurrections greatly thinned them, and 
these were followed by the introduction 
of the small-pox, which, in the year 
1768, carried off no Jess than six thou- 
sand persons; and twenty thousand are 
supposed to have fallen victims to it 
within a short period. 

Whether the Russian government 
will pay any attention to the serious and 
deplorable situation of the peninsula of 
Kamtchatka is of no personal conse- 
quence to me, though I may well feel a 
strong interest concerning a place in 
which I resided for more than a year, 
and where I married. The ccremuny 
was attended with much more pompand 

arade than if it had been celcbrated in 

ngland: it took place on the 8th of 
January, and I certainly am the first 
Englishman that ever married a Kamt- 
chatdale, and my wife undoubtedly the 
first native of that peninsula that ever 
visited happy Britain. 

St. Peter and St.-Paul’s, the chief city 
of the peninsula of Kamtchatka, con- 
tains forty-two dwellings, besides fifteen 
edifices belonging to the government, 
an old church, and the foundation of a 
new one. Among the public buildings 
are to be reckoned magazines for bread, 
for powder, for sailors, for convicts, for 
wine, and for arms; a guard-house, 
smithy, hospital, chancery, school, and a 
huilding for the chief and his assistant. 
All, however, with the exception of the 
hospital, sailors’ barracks, and school, 
are, at best, like the rest of the city, 
emblems of misery and wretchedness. 
I have never seen, even on the banks of 
the Frozen Sea, socontemptible a place, 
hardly meriting the name of a village, 
much less that of a city; yet such is 
the place which has been so eulogized 
from one end of the world to the other. 
The erection of hospitals, of schools, of 
churches, and the diffusion of happiness, 
have been extravagantly vaunted of in 
magazines and reviews, in defiance of 
the most lamentable facts of a very op- 
posite description. 

OKOTSK. 

Being fully prepared for my journey 
to Yakutsk, distant seven or cight bun- 
dred miles, we departed on the evening 


a of the 27th of August, a very late period 
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of the year, crossing the Great 
encamping for the night at 


ne and 
uigi 

near the remains of an old hospital’ the’ 
in a fine situation, but lately removed toa 


worse i 
rere Bao pd eae It ought, at 
st, fo be still used for those that arein 
a convalescent state, having the advan 
tage of a better air, some vegetables, 
and plenty of milk. The followine 
morning our caravan amounted to near 
two hundred horses. I had thirteen 
besides a couple of tents, one for my 
guides a nd Cossack, the other for myself. 
Provisions were laid in for six weeks, as 
nothing is to be procured upon the road 
except flesh meat. My present situation 
opon leaving Okotsk was too different 
from the last to escape my observation. 
Then I was wandering about alone, 
careless of the past, unconcerned for the 
future, and, like the brute creation, alive 
only to the present hour. Now, witha 
young wife to protect through an exe- 
crable journey on horseback,and exposed 
to the severity jof winter, I felt, and 
felt deeply, that prudence and joresight 
were peculiarly necessary. She, who 
had only seen three or four horses in 
her life, ‘was constantly not a little 
terrified; but what will not perseverance 
overcome? The difficulties she en- 
countered in this and the subsequent 
journeys were such as would have 
shaken the most robust, and bore very 
hard upon her delicate frame. The 
number of rivers and branches of riyers 
that are forded and passed upon the 
journey from Yakutsk to Okotsk is 
quite inconceivable. Captain Minitsky 
told me there were not less than a 
thousand. 
THE YAKUTI. . 

They are evidently of ‘Tartar origin, 
as their language is understood by the 
Tartars of Cazan. Their complexion 
is a light copper colour; they are 
generally of low stature, with more 
regular and pleasing features than 
the Tongusi: they are more hospitable, 
gvod-tempered, and orderly, but neither 
so honest nor so independent; they 
have a servility, a tameness, and a want 
of character, which assimilates them, 
in some measure, to the despicable 
Kamtchatdales. The more a pene 
is beaten, the more he will work ; _ 
a Tongoose and no work will be 6° 
from him. The Yakuti are very 
ingenious and excellent mechanics: 
they make their own knives, Cee 
kettles, and various iron utensils. wor 
are patient under fatigue, and 6 
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{he Tongousi, great gluitons, but 
subsist mostly upon horseflesh ; a mare 
being considered by them as_ the 
ereatest delicacy ; but never slaugitered 
except in sacrifice to a Shamane. 

Their riches consist in large herds 
of horses and horned cattle, besides an 
abundance of the finest and most valu- 
able firs. They also carry on a consi- 
derable trade among themselves, and 
some of their princes are immensely 
rich, doing business to the amount of 
one hundred and fifty thousand roubles 
a year, and yet living in the same 
misery as their servants, sleeping in the 
same apartment, which perhaps con- 
tains forty or fifty people. Their dress 
differs little from that of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, being mace of rein-deer skins 
for the rich, and horses’ hides for the 
poorer class. Many of them still sub- 
sist entirely on fishing and hanting. 
Their greatest luxuries arc tea, tobacco, 
and spirits. They sit crossed legged. 
The greater part of them are converted 
to Christianity, and the clergymen in 
many places deliver their sermons in the 
Yakut dialect. Indeed, so fashionable 
is it, that in the best society at Yakutsk 
the Yakut dialect is used for all private 
conversation, or in the presence of an 
waropean officer. 

Their yourtes are comfortable, and, 
upon the arrival of a guest, are made as 
clean as clean straw can make them ; 
in other respects they are disgusting 
enough, Leing but too frequently filled 
with vermin, Their yourtes differ from 
al the others I have seen, consisting of 
one large apartment and a cow-house 
adjoining, The mode of coustructing 
tlivir dwellings is as follows: nine posts 
are driven into the ground in the form 
of a square, the three in the centre 
being higher than the others; on these 
posts they lay three beams, while the 
four comer posts are connected. by two 
other cross beams. Stout planks are 
tien placed sloping from the earth to 
the horizontal heams to which they are 
lastened, wiile other plauks are also 
laid sloping from the upper part of the 
roof to the side-posts, overlapping the 
others. Grass, mould, and dung are 
then plastered over them in licu of caulk- 
lig, and tie walls are banked up with 
the same materials, fenced in during 
Whiter. The heat in the yourte is pre- 
served by means of the snow, which 
becomes hardened to such a degree as 
fo resist the fire and smoke from the 
fumney, blocks of ice are placed in the 
Sides of the windows, and vive a clear 
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transparent light; though sometimes 
bladders or viled paper, as well as a 
particnlar species of a fossil, called 
Vitram Ruthenicum Maria, glass, or 
talc, serve for the same purpose. Three 
sides of the interior are divided into 
partitions, two or three Jiving in each, 
according to the size of the family, and 
are used as bed places; they are three 
or four feet wide, and ten long. Inthe 
centre is the hearth and chimney, formed 
by upright sticks, plastered on the 
inside. ‘The wood is placed in an up- 
right direction on the herrth, and the 
fire is kept up constantly day and night. 
The state apartment, and of course that 
occupied by the chicf gucst, is the 
farthest from the door, and immediately 
under the image. The odour from the 
cow-house, althongh disagreeable, is 
considered very healthy, and far pre- 
ferable to mixing with thirty or forty 
people, whose stench and filth are in- 
conceivable. With only a few inmates, 
and additional cleanliness, I consider a 
Yakut dwelling to be extremely conve- 
nient, and peculiarly fresh and whole- 
some. Their kitchen utensils are not 
numerous ; a large iron kettle or boiler, 
a large tea-kettle, and a few woodcn 
bowls and spoons, with still fewer 
earthen jars, and a knife foreach person, 
constitute the whole. The richer Yakat 
may have a samavar or (ca-urn, and per- 
haps in such case a tea-pot also, but in 
general the tea is made in the kettle, 
They use no plates, but taking a large 
piece of beef in their left hand, they se- 
cure it with their teeth, and then cut 
away as much with the right as will fill 
the month; some warm melted butter 
finishes the repast, when the pipe and 
tobacco come in as a dessert. 
THE BAIKAL LAKE. 

The approach to the unfathomable 
Baikal Lake may be considered ove of 
the grandest sights in the world. The 
river Angara flows in the fore ground, 
gradually widening as it draws nearer to 
the lake, till at length the source of the 
river forms a pretty inlet, where the ves- 
sels for transporting provisions are laid 
up. The sight of a number of vessels 
iu an apparently good condition was to 
me a source of great pleasure, and I 
could only regret that the season would 
not permit me to embark on board one 
of them, instead of crossing, as at pre- 
sent, in a sledge. The mountains every 
where round the Baikal are of the most 
clevated and romantic appearance, 
They are bold, rocky, and very danger- 
ous for vessels in summer, as HO an- 
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chorage is any where tobe found. The 
winds are most violent, and subject to 
instant changes resembling barricaues, 
The sea is said to run mountains high, 
and as the vessels are badly manned and 
worse officered, it is no wonder that 
numerous accidents occur, July and 
August are considered as the worst 
seasons, May and June are the best; 
but whether in bad or good seasons, it 
not unfrequeatly bappens that the 
transports are twenty-five and thirty 
days in crossing a distance of filty miles. 
It is here that the power of steam would 
best exhibit its incalenlable advantages. 
Verehney Udinsk is the grand mart 
between Irkutsk and Kiaklita, and has 
riscn upon the ruins of Selenginsk. 
VPhe town contains four hundred houses, 
and about two thousand six hundred 
inhabitants. Trom it to Selenginsk are 
seventy miles, which I performed along 
the transparent Selenga im seven hours, 
ENGLISH MISSIONARIES. 

The banks of the river bore the most 
romantic appearance, the hills rising 
above one another into the loftiest 
mountains, but presenting no appcar- 
ance of habitation except in the low 
valleys. The villeges are, however, 
within four and five miles of each other, 
along both the banks of the river. I 
immediately repaired to the abode of the 
Englisi missionaries settled in this part 
of the world, and need not say that I was 
most kindly received by Messrs. Stally- 
brass and Youille, with their wives aud 
numerous children; forming, as it were, 
an English colony in the centre of bar- 
barism. 

I passed a couple of days in a most 
agreeable manner with these secluded 
and self-devoted people, who have in- 
deed undertaken an arduous task. They 
have been established in the present 
place more than three years, and they 
have erected two neat and homely 
dwellings, with out-houses, small 
gardens, &c. While learning the Mon- 
golian language, they have also become 
acqaainted with the Mantshur, owing to 
the circumstance of there being no dic- 
tionary of the Mongolian, except with 
that of the Mantshur. They now speak, 
read, and write the Mongolian with fa- 
cility. [saw many translations of parts 
of the New Testament, which have been 
distribnted about the neighbourhood. 

As yet, however, it is a matter of re- 
gret that these very indefatigable mi- 
nisters have not been the instrument of 
converting one single individual. Their 
tracts have been received, but have 
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looked ae s sotiery mstance, been 

- Lven their Buriat SCT¥ants 
sceretly laugh at the folly of their 
masters, and only remain with them fur 
tise sake of getting better food With less 
work, j 

The servants attending the mission. 
aries are Buiiats, deserted and cetested 
hy all their own countrymen for hayj 
forsaken the religion of their fathers, 
merely for the sake of better food: the 
are tolerably expert in cooking, Washing, 
and attending table, 

EXILES. 

I saw nothing at Nertchinsk whieh 
could inspire me with any other senti- 
ments than those of contempt and indig- 
nation at the inconsiderate conduct of 
the persons in authority over the poor 
criminals. It is impossible to cuneciye 
the haggard, worn-down, wretched, and 
half starved appearance of these victims, 
Whatever may have been their crimes— 
and [ believe them horrible enough— 
they never can have authorized the pre- 
sent inconsiderate mode of employing 
them. The Knout, the whip, the brand, 
and the fetter, are nothing, when com- 
pared with the imposition of labour 
continued from = sun-rise to sun-set for 
six months in the year, and during the 
other six to keep them in absolute idle- 
ness. The cutting of wood, getting in 
of hay, and attendance upon officers, is 
almost deni: d to the poor convict, from 
the fear of his deserting. Alas! whither 
can he go?—To places equally wild and 
savage? to those where the brute 
creation would equally torment him with 
those of his own species? ‘The man who 
is sentenced to drag out the remainder 
of his existence in the mines of Nert- 
chinsk eannot live long. What have 
become of the many thousands of beings 
sentenced annually to this place? 
Where are their wives and families? for 
here the work is carried on only by the 
constant arrival of fresh victims. Of 
Ekatherinebourg ? had certainly formed 
a low idea, but Nertehinsk is in reality 
the only place that I have seen where 
man is treated harshly throughout the 
Russian empire—I except the aborigines 
of Siberia. 

Nertchinsk, in all its concerns, Fe- 
minds me forcibly of those pathetic des 
scriptions of the mines of Siberia yen 
by romantic writers; here their 1cas 
are verified ;—yet it cannot be suppose 
that the government of the country 88 
lost to feeling, to humanity, ane Bee 
policy, as to wink at conduct of ant 
kind. They must certainly be 1gnor of 
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of what is doing, and of what the eri- 
minals suiler; yet how then can we ae- 
coaut fur a continuance of such severe 
{reatment after the visit of the celebrated 
Mr. Speranski? This is indecd a serious 


question and charge. Sivee my arrival 
at St. Petersburg, however, [ have been 
jufurmed that it is the intention of go- 
yernment to give up the establishment 
at Nertchinsk altogether, and withdraw 
the people. 

There are six silver founderies, name- 
ly, Nertchinsk, Douteharsk, Kouto- 
marsk, Ekaterininsk, Gazimoursk, 
Shilkinsk. ‘There is also a new foundery, 
named Petrofsk, for the casting of iron 
for the use of the silver founderies. The 
thirteen principal mines, when worked, 
pradaced formerly about a million of 
pools of ore, or three hundred poods of 
silver per annum, which is nearly one 
pound weight of silver for every four 
thousand pounds weight of ore. The 
present proportion is one-third less, or 
from one hundred and cighty to two 
hundred poods of silver per annum, be- 
rides twenty-five thoasand poods of lead, 
which is of no service whatever.' When 
the transport of this silver to St. Peters- 
burg by especial conductors and guards 
is calculated, together with the main- 
tenance of the establishments at Nert- 
ehinsk, and a large military and Cossack 
foree, who must be fed from Irkutsk, I 
need scarcely say that the whole isa 
rainous as well as a cruel concern. 
What is half a million of roubles? 
What is twenty-five thousand pounds to 
the emperor, the produce of forty-eight 
thousand and twenty-seven individuals, 
at ten shillings and fivepence per head 
per annum, being the value extracted 
from the mines of Nertchinsk? The 
following is the population :— 


RC a 78 
Unelassed Officerscn www 699 
Convicts in the Mines... 2,458 
Persons released from labour...... 1,216 
Boys who do’ or do-not receive 


maintenance from Government. 1,611 

Total male convicts 6,062 
Female branches of the above... 6,098 
Peasants attached to the Founderies 17,773 
Females, do.. ren we 18,094 


———— 





Grand Total 48,027 


Of these there are actually but sixteen 
handred and two able-budicd men in the 
mines, and these are guarded by five 
hundred and sixty-four interior ofiicers, 
to prevent their secreting guid, silver, 
or precious stoues, 


_ DEPARTURE PROM IRKUTSK, 

Upon the evening of the 10th of Fe- 
brutary snow fell in great quantities, and 
I consequently departed the next morn- 
ing, with tears of regret at quitting a 
place where I had been so cordially and 
respecttully entertained. If on my 
return Lexperience similar good fortune, 
{ shall indeed have cause to rejoice ; 
and if my expenses from hence to Mos- 
cow be as small as to this place, I may 
be termed a most economical traveller ; 
for from thence to Irkutsk, about three 
thousand five hundred miles, cost me 
only thirty-two roubles, or abouttwenty- 
five shillings. . 

The government of Irkutsk is most 
extensive, occupying a breadth from 
east to west, of two thousand miles, and 
a difference of latitude equal to one 
thousand two hundred, which averages 
not more than one person to every four 
square miles. ‘This part of the world is, 
however, so rapidly improving, that al- 
though it is little more than two years 
and a half since I passed this road, Lean 
scarcely recognize the same places. 
Commissariats have become goveru- 
meuts, towns have taken the rank of 
citics, villages are called towns, and 
where there were no dweliings, there are 
how many hamlets. , 

RETURN TO EUROPE. 

At break of day I was on the high- 
est peak of the Ural mountain pass, 
and could not help stopping to take a 
last view of Asia, the forced residence 
of many dear and valued friends, as 
also the abode of others whom [much 
esteem. Though it is, generally speak- 
ing, the land of the exile, it is rather 
the land of the unfortunate than the 
criminal. It is the want of education 
which begetting a looseness of inorals, 
plunges these unforiunates into error, 
The thinness of population in Siberia, 
is a ready reason to account for the 
facility with which a person is exiled, 
Of real criminals there are not so many 
as is imagined, as by the report of 
Nertehi:sk it appears, that but two 
thousand five hundred criminals are 
employed in the mines. It is not every 
man who is sent to Botany Bay that 
ought to be termed a criminal; nor 1s 
every one who is exiled to Siberia. 
It may be safely said that all the 
most hardened criminals who are 


banszbed for life, are at Nertchin:k and 
Okotsk ; at least there are very few ex- 
ceptions, and I believe their whole 
number does not exceed three ti ousand, 


while the number of exiles sent for a 
limited 
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limited period, annually amount to at 
least one half that number. As to the 
education aud moral habits of the 
natives of Siberia, they are certainly 
equal, if not superior in these respects, 
to that of the European Russians. 
‘Tey have not the same incitement, 
nor the same means of committing 
crimes. ‘The whole population does 
not exceed two millions and a half, 
about one half of which are aborigines, 
scattered over a tract of country which 
gives to each person tbree square niiles. 
Provisions, and clothing are cheap, 
taxes are not known, the climate is 
healthy —asd what can‘ man more 
desire? I looked again to the East, 
and bade adieu, thankful for the many 
marks of esteem and kindness IT had 
received from the hands of its hospitable 
people. 

Descending the western branch of 
the Ural Mountains, I soon found 
myself again in Europe: the land of 
malt, the fire-side home, again had 
charms for the traveller. The sen- 
sations I experienced upen quitting the 
most favoured quarter of the globe, 
Were nothing when cempared to the 
present. Then I thought [was going 
only to the abode of misery, vice, and 
cruelty, while now L knew 1 had come 
from that of humanity, hospitality, and 
kindness. I looked back to the hills, 
which are, as it were, the barrier 
between virtue and vice; but felt, in 
spite of it, a desire to return, and end 
my days. And so strong is still that 
desire, that I should not hesitate to bid 
adieu to politics, war. and other refined 
pursuits, to enjoy in Siberia those 
comforts which may be had without 
fear of foreign or domestic disturbance, 
_ fn the evening of my entry iuto 
Europe, UT reached the village of 
Bissertskaya Krepost, situate on the 
Bissert stream. The road was bad, 
and over a hilly country, nor was my 
dissatisfaction at all allayed by the 
Permians. = Inhespitatity, incivility, 
and general distrust every where pre- 
vailed, and influenced the cenduct of 
the inhabitants; even the Just copeck 
is insisted upon in payment for the 
horses, before they are permitted to 
commence the journey, a circumstance 
which ia many cases occasions much 
inconvenienve and loss of time, In 
Siberia fhe traveller may pay forlvard 
or backward three or four stations, 
aud every sort of accommedation is 
gtven. 





HOLMAN THE BLIND TRAVELLER 


Among the most conspicuous person: 
ages in Moscow was Lientenant 
Holman of the royal navy, a poor blin« 
knight of Windsor, I passed several 
pleasant days with him, and Considered 
the accomplishment of my design of 
penetrating through Siberia as hothine 
when compared to his determination of 
proceeding also, He related to me 
niany anecdotes of ‘his: travels and 
second sight. What object he can have, 
Without a servant, in going to Siberia 
t know not. He, indeed, may go 
there as well as any where clse, for he 
will see just as much; but there is so 
little to be seen by those who have 
even the use of their eyes, that I cannot 
divine what interest he can have, to 
atfempt it without even a know ledge 
of the Russian language, If his 
journal which may be made interesting, 
be composed of hearsay, as it certainly 
cannot be of ocular evidence, he will 
indeed have enough to do to record the 
information he may receive, and which 
can only proceed from exiles or 
criminals, and consequently not im- 
plicitly to be relied upon, particularly 
situated as he is, possessing hardly sui- 
ficient knowledge of the Russian 
language to duly appreciate the valuo 
of such hearsay information. His 
manuscript must become voluminons, 
and, of course, too bulky to be sent by 
private hands; it can only, therefore, 
be forwarded by the post, where, with- 
ont doubt, it will be subject to the ex- 
amination of those whose duty itis to 
inspect documents of such a nature as 
this is likely to be, and will be treated 
according to its merit. 

In every country, even in England, 
we find that foreigners should be care- 
ful of what they do, as well as of what 
they write, if they wish their packets a 
safe arrival to their destination ; they 
should take care that nothing offensive 
to the government be inserted ; for, fre- 
quently, as in England, truth ts 4 libel, 
and the greater the truth, the greater 
the libel. Whether Mr. Holman has 
already learnt this useful, and, to ta- 
vellers, necessary lesson, time will 4 
velope ; if so, he may go where he = , 
and be received by every person it os 
empire with open armsand warm “ - 
I gave him letters of introduction “(eel 
my friends in Siberia, and Sh then 
most bappy in his return. Whow ‘table, 
say that Siberia’ isa wild, inbospt = 
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or impassable country, when even the 
blind can traverse it in safety? 
MOSCOW. 

I regretied quitting the hospitable 
and friendly society of Moscow, which, 
in my opinion, is superior and more re- 
ged than that of its sister capital, and 
which, probably, arises from the cir- 
cumstanee of its being exclusively in- 
habited by Russians, many of whom, 
after having filled with eredit and 
honour the first offices of the Empire, 
retire to Moscow, there to pass the re- 
mainder of their days in peace, tran- 
quillity, aad good society, as that 
capital is much more free, independent, 
and unshackled by the police than St. 
Petersburg. In Moscow observations 
are openly made on any unpopular aet 
of the government; its senators havea 
very superior voice, and great attention 
js paid by the ministers to their repre- 
sentations. The nobility of Russia 
possess very extensive privileges and 
power, and if the government must be 
called a military despotism, it is a well 
regulated one, «and happy are the 
people, when it is governed as now, by 
a price as unambitious as he is 
humane. It is true, that its immense 
standing army, near a million of- men, 
in the hands of a prince differently in- 
clined, would be a terrible engine of de- 
struction, as well of the lives as of the 
liberties of Europe. ‘The power of 
Russia is still more formidable when it 
is considered that the army is composed 
ofhardy, bold, enterprising, and needy 
men: who, go where they will, must be 
better off either as to climate or produc- 
tions, than at home. The present military 
expenses amount, I understand, to two 
hundred and fifty millions of roubles per 
annum, a sum almost equal to two 
thirds of the revenue, for an army far 
surpassing what may be deemed truly 
necessary in times of profound peace; 
the expense of which will be consider- 
ably diminished, if what I have heard 
be correct, viz. that three hundred 
thousand men are to be reduced. 

CONCLUSION. 

There is so little of interest in Siberia, 
So little to be seen, that it is hardly pos- 
sible to form an interesting work on that 
topic, unless the traveller be a botanist 
or naturalist, or otherwise versed in the 
mysteries of science. Siberia is, infact, 
one immense wilderness, whose inha- 
bitants are so scattered, that five and 
six hundred miles are passed by the tra- 
Veller without seeing an individual, 
much less any cultivation, or any works 


of man at all worthy of description. 
The manners, customs, and dress of 
most of the inhabitants are the same. 
The severity of the climate is in. most 
places co-equal, and in general pro- 
ductive of the same results. The matter 
of interest is to be compressed in a small 
space, and all that [ may be said to have 
dove may consist in the fact of showing 
others that man may go where be chooses 
as long as his conduct corresponds with 
his wevements, and that he may fear- 
lessly and alone as safely trust himself 
in the hands of savages as with his owa 
friends, 

I feel convinced that compassion is 
the leading characteristic of what are 
termed barbarians, and that man, ina 
state of nature, will freely give to the 
distressed that bread which he would 
not sell for money. I am confident 
that man is really humane, and that be 
gives more from the dictates of a good 
heart than from ostentatiou.. I have re- 
ceived food front a family who were al- 
most in a starving. state, and am there- 
fore justified, by grateful experience, in 
affirming that those people who are the 
most ignorant and uncivilized are the 
most hospitable and friendly to their 
fellows. 

SIX MONTHS’ 

RESIDENCE AND TRAVELS 


IN 
MEXICO; 
CONTAINING 
REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE 
OF NEW SPAIN, 

Its Natural Productions, State of Society, 
Manufactures, Trade, Agriculture, and 
Antiquities, Xc. 

WITH PLATES AND MAPS. 

By W. BULLOCK, F.L.S. 
Proprietor of the late London Museum. 





[There are few persons living who have 
afforded more rational gratification to 
the public than the Author of this 
volume. Mr. Bullock has devoted an 
active life to the service of science and 
his country; and as no man deserves 
more solid recompense, we hope he will 
not be disappointed. As soon as Mexico 
was open to foreigners, Mr. B. deter- 
mined to visit it, and to transport its 
curiosities of nature and art to England, 
This he has pleasingly effected ; and the 

resent volume gives a clear and very 
intelligent account of his voyage and 
tour; serving at once as a valuable 
- addition to the library, and as a key to 
the interesting exhibition of Mexican 

curiosities, now open in Piccadilly. } 
VERA 
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VERA CRUZ. 

Entering our boat we steered for 
the city, about half a mile distant, and 
which, from its red and white domes, 
cupolas, terraces, convents, hospitals, 
churches, &e., with the regularity of 
its walls and batteries, had a splendid 
appearance from the Water; but this 
painted Golgotha is the head-quarters 
of death, beirg the most unhealthy 
spot on earth. 

We walked out to see the town, and 
deliver our Jetters, with which I was 
well furnished; but the English traveller 
who trusts to letters of introduction, wiil 
find himself woefully disappomted ; for 
of thirty which I carried ont, not one pro- 
cured me even an invitation to dinner. 
This, as future experience tanght me, 
is the universal feeling of the Spaniards’ 
towards the English. Being Sunday 
evening, we were recommended to see 
the public walk on the outside the gate, 
south of the city. It is prettily fitted 
with seats for the promenaders, but the 
company wasnot gay. Here, however, 
we had an opportunity of sceing the 
Republican generals, St. Anna and 
Vittoria ; they were on borscback, in 
splendid military costume, and well 
mounted, but the troops they were re- 
viewing did not make a very military. 
appearance, being prineipally recruits, 
and most of them Indians, or of Indian 
extraction. Wereturned to our hotel, 
if such it deserved to be called, where 
we could not even be accommodated 
with beds. With some difficulty I pro- 
eured a kind of bedstead, on the sack- 
ing of which a sheet was spread, and 
over that a small piece of baize: this 
constituted the whole furniture of the 
room, Which had no window, but only 


gan opening that communicated with a 


billiard room, whose noisy visitors were 
alone sufficient to prevent repose. * On 
preparing to lie down, I discovered that 
the solitary sheet was absolutely wet ; 
yet upon making my complaint to the 
landlord, he replicd, that he knew it, 
but that he had no other. I told him 
that wrapping myself in my great coat, 
and sitting in a chair all night, would 
be preferable to such a bed; to which 
he rejoined with the utmost sang froid, 
that he thought it would, and left me 
to pass a sleepless night, tormented 
with noise, heat, and mosquitos. 
VeraCruz contains about 7000 inhabi- 
tants, as I. was informed by every one of 
whom I made the inquiry; and they 
were persons most likely to possess cor- 


pect intelligence.  Hamboldt, who was 
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there in 1802, states the habitaal po 
pulation at 16,000; and the city p : 
pears to meas large as many places 
contain 20,000 peuple. at 
One class of the occupants will ex. 
with iropieal regions, T mene 
: ’ an the ear. 
rion vultures; they are as tame jn the 
streets as domestic fowls, and like the 
dogs from the mountains at Lisbon, act 
as the scavengers of the plaee, vey 
speedily clearing away whatever filj) 
may be Icft. Their sonses of sight and 
smell is very ‘acute: whilst I was pre. 
serving some fishes in an apartment on 
the top of the Posada, the surrounding 
rools were crowded with anxious ex. 
pectants ; and when the offal was thrown 
out, it was, with much Contention, 
greedily consumed. ‘They are on good 
terms with the dogs, and the two ani- 
mals may be frequently seen devouring 
the same -carease, ‘They pass the night 
on the roofs of the churches, where | 
have sometimes observed several bun 
dreds, but never saw them breeding. 
AN INN, 

Here we found nearly as good an 
inn as any on the ruad, and a descrip- 
tion of it and our treatment, may serve 
as specimens of the whole, no doubt to 
tlie surprise of those who have believed 
what some writers, not travellers, have 
asserted respecting the ample accom- 
modations to be feund in these parts. 
The Posado, is a large shed thatched 
with leaves or reeds, partly enclosed, 
like a bird-cage, and freely admitting 
the air:—so little barricadoed as to 
allow whatever passes within to be seen 
from without ;—and the roof projecting 
very considerably over the sides. Un- 
der this projection, and in the open alt, 
several travellers had laid themselves 
down for the night. Our baggage Was 
placed in the interior: and when we t- 
quired where we were to lodge, We 
were conducted to the same place, an 
told, that unless we had beds of our 
own we must repose on the floor; I- 
deed nothing was furnished but shelter 
from the rain, and Indian corn for the 
cattle. For ourselves, we: with = 
culty procured some planks on pro 
to place our mattresses, and h J 
making a seanty meal of what wees 
brought, for bad. water and a i : 
bread were all the house afforded, be 
prepared to go to rest, hoping a 
fatigne we had. gone through — both 
as asoporific. Several persons ~ 
sexes, with some children, were aller 
sane roum with us, Ina sort of §@ hat 
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{hat projected over the enclosure, Our 
mules aud those of other travellers were 
fastened on tae outside, while numerous 
dogs belonging to the house, as well as 
those attached to the different convey- 
ances of the travellers, were mingled. 
with their masters, and kept up such 
q barking as to render sleep impossible. 
We had horses close to our heads, 
eating Iudian corn; the mules kicking 
and fighting; the muletcers cursing ; 
jatulerable and suffocating heat; 
biaying ef asses; singing and stinging 
of mosquitos, and the biting of myriads 
of fleas, completed the comforts of what 
bas beeu called an inn. How did I 
pray for a glass of walter to moisten my 
parched and feverish lips! how did I 
long for an English barn or hay-loft! 
either had been a Paradise to such an 
infernal spot. To leave it, however, 
would lave been to ran the risk of being 
devoured by the surrounding dogs. 
Day-light at length brought us relicf, 
and, clearing our persons from the de- 
posits ef the poultry that had roosted 
ever our heads, we re-loaded our car- 
riage, and proceeded. 
JALAPA. 

Xalapa or Jalapa, from which the well- 
known drug takes its name, was, till with- 
inthe last century, the great mart of New 
Spain for European goods. All merchan- 
dize arriving at VeraCruz (the unhealthi- 
ness of which prevented merchants from 
stopping there) was brought on mules 
to the great annual fair held in this 
city, and attended by all the mercantile 
interests of this part of the world. ‘The 
cily at present contains 13,000 inhabi- 
tants; but at the time of the fair it was 
crowded to excess. It is probably de- 
creasing in population, though still a 
very handsome place. 

Both men and women in general are 
very ill-informed with respect to the 
slate of Europe. They believe the 
continent to be under the domition of 
Spain; that England, France, aly, 
Holland, Germany, &e. are only so 
many paltry states or provinces to 
Which the king of Spain appoints gover- 
hors, who superintend the manufactories, 
Xe. for the benefit of that country. I 
found it dangerous to contradict this 
latly. One lady asked me where a 
muslin dress had been made? * iti 
Hugtand,” “Sand how came it here?” 
3 probably through Spain,” I replied ; 

Well thea, what is England but the 
Workshop of Spain?” Many think that 
the riches of Spain enable the others, 
and as they call them, the poorer parts 
of Europe, to five.’ 


~ 


PUEBLA, 

About eight o’clock in the evening 
we arrived at Puebla. We entered by 
the bridge of San Francisco, with a 
fine convent on one side, and the 
Almeida, or public walk, on the other, 
and went through the crowded and 
busy streets, the bastle and hurry 
of which presented a new scene to us in 
America. 

‘arly on the morning following our 
arrival, we commenced our rambles in 
the vicinity, aud my ‘son fixed on an 
eminence at a short distance from 
Puebla, to the south-cast (on which 
stands the beautiful church of our Lady 
of Guadaloupe), for the purpose of 
taking a general view of the city, which 
is scen to the greatest advantage from 
this point. In the afternoon we as- 
cended tie high tower of the cathedral, 
and enjoyed the splendid view of Puebla 
aud the neighbourhood. Several of the 
most distinguished voleanic and other 
mountains are in the vicinity, but from 
view, Popocatepetl loses much of its 
grandeur. The pyramid of Chollula is 
only six miles off, and distinctly seen,— 
its base exceeds that of the great pyra- 
mid of Egypt; bet the work of man, 
when standing in comparison with the 
surrounding pyramids of nature, whose 
tops are covered with eternal snow, 
dwindles into insignificance. The 
labenr of ascending the tower is amply 
repaid by a view of this regular and 
beautiful city, the foundations of which 
were laid by the Spaniards in 1533. It 
now contains about 90,000 inhabitants, 
many of whom are wealthy, and live in 
good style. It is in the splendor of its 
churches, and other religious edifices, 
and in the richness of their endowments, 
that Puchla must take the first rank in 
the Christian world. In. the profase 
ornaments of the altars, the sacred 
vessels and vestments, the expensive 
carving and gilding of the interior of 
the churches—in the pompous religious 
processions and other ceremonies, it 
yields to no city in America or 
Europe. ; 

The streets of the city are straight, 
broad, and cross each other at right 
angles, dividing the whole into squares 
of considerable size. 

The houses are spacious, mostly three 
stories, with flat roofs, and many are 
covered with glazed tiles, of delft of 
various colours, some formiug pictures, 
(principally scriptural subjects.) and 
having the appearance of rich Mosaic. 
These produce a fine effect, and differ 


from avy thing 1 ever saw in Europe. 
Some 
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Some of the houses are painted in 
fresco, similar to those of Genoa, and 
most of them have iron balconies in 
front, very elegantly constructed, with 
projecting roofs, and lined with por- 
celuin tiles. - 


Puebla de los Angeles contains sixty. 


churehes, nine monasteries, thirteen 
nunnerics,and twenty-three colleges, the 
minute description of which might 
occupy volumes, and yet leave much 
undescribed. They are the most sump- 
tuous I have ever seen. ‘Those of 
Milan, Genoa, and Rome, are built in 
better taste, but, in expensive interior 
decorations, the quantity and value of 
the ornaments of the altar, and the 
richness of the vestments, are far sur- 
passed by the churches of Puebla and 
Mexico, 

. That many of the inhabitants of 
Puebla are wealthy is attested by their 
equipages and retinues: handsome car- 
riages, drawn by mules richly capa- 
risoned, and attended by servants in 
showy liveries, parade the strects, and 
almedas, or public walks, particularly 
on Sundays and holydays; but the 
promenade is’ not worthy of so fine 
a city, and loses much of. its in- 
terest in the eyes of Europeans by the 
almost total absence of females, except 
such as are in their carriages; indeed, 
it is only.in processions, and in goug 
to and from church, that the higher 
order of women are to be seen in the 
streets,—which, on the former occasion, 
are crowded to execss by all ranks. 
Temporary seats and elevated standing 
places are Ict for money, and though 
these showy and imposing ceremonies 
are by no means unfrequent,- yet their 
interest and attraction remain unabated. 

MEXICO. 

Nothing around gives any idea of 
the magnificent city to which you are 
approaching; all is dreary silence and 
miserable. solitude. And can this, I 
thought to myself, be Mexico ?—have 
I then for such a place left my home 
and all that is dear to me, whilst “ half 
the world intervenes between me” and 
the comforts of England? wlat-have I 
gained in ‘exchange! We arrived at 
the barriers, and passing through a part 
of the shabby-looking troops that sur- 
rounded the eify, entered the suburbs, 
Which were mean and dirty; the people 
mhabiting them covered with rags, or 
euly wrapped in a blanket. So great 
was my disappoiniment, that I could 
scarecly bring myself to believe that I 
Was in the capital of New Spain, the 


great mart of the precios metal 
whence they flow to all parts of “ 
habitable world :—a few minutes mon, 
however, brought us into the city, and 
whatever I had seen of regularity and 
largeness of streets, size and grandeur 
of churches and houses, was here sup. 
passed, and I felt repaid for all the dan. 
gers and troubles I had undergone, 
Many of the streets are nearly two 
miles. in length, perfcetly level and 
straight, and with the ends terminatin 
in the view of the mountains that sup. 
round the valley. Most of the houses 
are of the same height, generally three 
stories, highly decorated, and orna- 
mented with two rows of balconies of 
wronght iron, painted or gilt, and some 
of bronze. ‘The stories are very lofty, 
the apartments being from fifteen to 
twenty feet high. The first or ground- 
floor is entered by a pair of large fold- 
ing gates, ornamented with bronze, 
often thirty feet in height. These lead 
into the court yard, surrounded by the 
house, filled with trees and flowers, 
producing a very pretty effect, and 
having a gallery to each floor, offering 
sO many separate promenades under 
shelter from the sun and rain. The 
lower apartments are generally occupied 
by the porter and other servants ; the 
floor above is often let off; but the 
highest, which is the principal, ts oc- 
cupied by the family themselves, having 
a separate stone staircase of great mag- 
nificence leading to it. | 
Nothing can be better calculated 
than these residences for the delightful 
climate, in a country where change of 
temperature is scarcely known, where 
perennial spring reigns, where fire- 
places are never seen, and where it Is 
scarcely necessary to have glass windows 
to exclude the night air from the hed- 
rooms. All that is requisite Is a strong 
roof against the heavy rains that occur 
at certain seasons, and lofty rooms to 
afford a free circulation of the air; i 
nothing can be better adapted for t ¥ 
purpose than the style of cargo 
introduced by the Spaniards 1 
Mexico. | n 
The fronts of the houses a 
general white, crimson, TOW dk 
green, painted in distemper, ere idis 
a pleasing appearance ; and the o “3 
of the atmosphere is such, that 1 td 
tain their beauty unimpaired ee with 
Numbers too are entirely seth te 
clazed porcelain, in a variety of nhiects 
designs and patterns, often with su) 
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rich and mosaic appearance, quite diffe- 
yeut irom auy thing of the kind inEurope. 
Tue walls of their great staircases are 
frequently covered in the sane manner, 
and mixed with a profusion of gilding, 
which, iu coutrast with the blue and 
white porcelain, has a really splendid 
eflect. Lam inclined to thiak that this 
mode of ornament was borrowed from 
the Moorish palaces and mosques ex- 
isting in Spain at the time of the dis- 
covery of Mexico, and introduced into 
this city aud Puebla de los Angeles, 
when the wealth of the mines of the New 
World was such as to render it imprac- 
ticable fur the proprietors to spend their 
immense revenues in houschold expen- 
ses, equipages, or servants. 

The city, scen from an elevatiun, 
presents a dar more beautiful appearance 
than those of Europe, where the red- 
tiled and defornsed roofs, and shapeless 
stacks Of chimuies, are the principal 
features in the prospect. Indeed, no 
place I ever saw affords so many in- 
teresting points for a panoramic view, 
independently of its own intrinsic 
beauty, its iuteresting architecture, its 
houses with their light balconies, 
covered parterres of shrubs and flowers, 
~—its situation in the grand valiey of 
Mexico, with its sea-like lakes, sur- 
rounded by snow-capped volcanic moun- 
tains, the highest in New Spain. But 
the furnitureand internal decorations of 
most of the houses ili accord with their 
external appearances, ‘The closing of 
the mines, the expulsion of the rich 
Spanish families, aud sixteen years of 
revolutionary warfare, with all the con- 
comitant miseries, lave wrought a 
welancholy alteration in the fortunes of 
individuals, and in the general state of 
the country: and in this the capital 
bears no inconsiderable share. 

The existing state of this city ex- 
hibits anly a shadow of the grandeur it 
had once attained. The period of its 
greatest splendour, wealth, and luxury, 
may be placed within one century from 
its conquest by Cortez, ‘The present 
internal decorations but ill accord with 
the magnificent houses and palaces, on 
which thousands have been lavished, 
and prove at once the poverty of the 
present Mexicans and the wealth of 
their ancestors. ‘I'he massive silver 
tables, staircases, and chandeliers, &c. 
ke. have all disappeared. The pro- 


fusion of jewels and the extravagant 

equipages are no longer to be.scen in 

the streets, and the ensemble.even of 

people of the highest rauk of the.present 
MONTHLY Mac, No. 398. 


day reminds as in nothing of the au- 
thenticated description of the inbabi- 
tants of the same place by writers two 
ceuturies ago, 

The places of divine worship, and 
other religious establishments, . in this 
city, yield to none in point of number, 
extent, or the richness of their endow. 
ments, ‘The eathedral of Mexico is far 
fained for its splendor and riches, and de-~ 
serves its high reputation. Divine 
service is celebrated here with great 
inagnificeuce. Mass is regularly said 
every half hour from daylight till one 
o’cluck, exclusive of the bigh mass, 
and other occasional masses. Tu no 
place are religious ceremonies observed 
with greater pomp or splendour.’ ‘The 
procession which I saw from this cathe- 
dral far exceeded, in order and re- 
gularity, in the grandeur ef. the vest- 
ments, in the costliness aud’ valuo of 
the sacred ornaments, and in gold and 
silver, any thing I ever witnessed, 
The processions uf Rome, or any other 
city of Europe, suffer much in the 
comparison. 

We visited the Hospital of Jesus in 
company with the Count Luchese, 
uncle to the Duke de Montleone, the 
descendant and heir of the great 
Ferdinand Cortez, who founded and 
endowed this institution; ané in the 
chapel of which, by his own express 
desire, are deposited his bones. . Tn one 
of the rooms were several portraits of 
the family, and one likeness of the 
great captain himself; and the identical 
embroidered standard under which he 
wrested this immense empire from the 
hands of the unfortunate Montezuma. 

A strong tron-bound chest was pro- 
duced, and when unlocked, we were 
allowed to touch the bones of him who 
conquered and added New Spain to tho 
territories of Charics V. I attentively 
examined the cranium of this extraor- 
dinary person, but saw nothing to. dis- 
linguish it—I shoald judge from it that 
his person was small. Some of the 
teeth had been lost before death. . 

THE INDIANS. 

The dresses of the poorer classes and 
Indians vary in the different provinces. 
'The mixed deseendanis of the Spaniards, 
in the capital, and in’Tolluca, and other 
cities, have little more than a blanket, 
worn much in the fashion of the Roman 
toga; whilst the garb of. the Indian 
men consists of a straw hat, close 
jacket with short sleeves, of: different 
dark-coloured cuarse woollen or leather, 


and # short pair of breeches, open at 
4.N the 
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-the knees, also of leather, sometimes of 
the skin of goats, or of the Peccary, 
with the hair side outwards. Under 
this are worn full calico trousers, reach- 
ing to the middle of the leg, with 
sandals of leather on the feet, much in 
the form of the ancient Romans. The 
women appear in little more than a pet- 
ticoat and short jacket, with their long 
raven-like tresses plaited on each side 
of the head with red tape. When 
seated ‘on the ground for hours in the 
market-place, exposed to the sun, [ 
have often seen them place a cabbage, 
or other large leaf, ou their heads, to 
defend them from its influence. ‘They 
are generally clean in their appearance, 
and orderly and modest in their be- 
haviour. Indians are seldom seen on 
horseback, or walking, on the roads; 
their ordinary pace being a kind of 
trot, or short run ; in which manner they 
proceed to the town, carrying heavy 
loads. In returning from the market 
‘they are not so expeditious, being 
sometimes a litile pulquefied, and in 
high spirits; they are, however, always 
respectful and _ polite to strangers. 
While these are passing they stop, 
dake off their bats, and salute them; 
and are much pleased to be spoken to, 
or noticed. 

The Indian huts vary much, accord- 
ing to the situation in which they are 
placed. Those in the warmer parts are 
a mere bird-cage, made of canes or 
sticks, and roofed with leaves. In the 
mountains, near the snow, as at las 
Vegas, they resemble the houses of 
‘Norway, and Alpine Switzerland, and 
are composed, like them, of solid logs 
of wood. Some are of split boards: 
many of unburnt brick, with flat roofs ; 
‘and, near Mexico and ‘Tolluca, of 
‘stone. ‘They have always a neat little 
garden attached tothem. The villages, 
-jn favourable situations, are so enclosed 
and. screened by the luxuriant foliage 
in! which they are enveloped, that a 
istranger may pass without observing 
them. Their neat simple residences 
have often afforded me much pleasure: 
'—théeir bed, a mat spread on the floor, 
or a net suspended from the ceiling— 
a few earthen vessels and calibashes— 


‘with stone for preparing their tortillos, 


or bread of Indian corn—form the bulk 
‘of their earthly goods. The rude figure 
‘or print of a Saint, and generally a few 
‘toys of earthenware, serve as orma- 
ments, and constitute their finery ;— 
yet I have never seen a pcople more 


me happy or contented. 
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MANUFACTORIEs, 
The wretched system in which 
manufactories are conducted 
itself sufficient to disgust even 
degraded and lowest of the 
species. Instead of ‘encouragi 


Public 
>» 18 of 
the most 
human 


love of labour and industry, 2 ~ 


means of obtaining Comfort, wealt} 
and enjoyment, it is here accompanie( 
by slavery, poverty, and misery, 

Every manufactory that requires 
many hands is strictly a prison from 
which the wretched inmates cannot te. 
move, and are treated with the utmost 
rigour. Many of them are really con. 
fined for a number of years for crimes 
against the laws; and others, by bor. 
rowing a sum of money from the 
owners, pledge their persons and their 
labours till they redeem it, which it 
often happens is never done. The pro- 
prietor, instead of paying in money, 
supplies them with spirits, tobacco, Ke, 
and by these means they increase, rather 
than liquidate, the original debt. 

They have mass said for the wretched 
inmates on the premises; bnt high 
walls, double dours, barred windows, 
and severe corporeal punishments in- 
flicted in these places of forced in- 
dustry, make them as bad as the worst- 
conducted gaol in Europe. As the 
people receive their ideas of manufac- 
tories from such places, can we wonder 
at the detestation in which they are 
held? What must their opinion of 
Europe be, which they are taught to 
consider as the place where all the 
manufactured articles imported are 
produced, and, as they suppose, cat- 
ried on by the same system? 

LITERATURE. 

The literary establishments at pre- 
sent in Mexico are very few, and no 
libraries of any extent are open to the 
public. The productions of the press 
are not numerous, nor is there any 
thing that supplies the place of our 
magazines, or other periodical pub- 
lications. There are now, howevtt, 
three or four daily papers, but they 
contain very little information; they 
are only just beginning to insert adver 
tisements, which are received gratis, 
in the same manner as thoy were 
England at the commencement of our 


Lancasterian schools were estab- 


lished in the capital by the Emperor 
Augustine I., who is pow 10 
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natnre is in contemplation by the pre- 
sent Government, 

The chiliren of the nobility and 
wealthy inhabitants are principally 
taught at home. The places of public 
instruction in greatest repute are the 
Seminario and San Idelfonza. 

THE ALOE, 

The great American Aloc (Agava 

Americana), called here the magucey, 
jis of the greatest consequence to the 
Mexicans, and very largely cultivated 
from Perote to Tolucea, and I believe 
wuch further. Vrom it is made the 
refreshing and favorite beverage called 
pulque. It is in universal request 
among the inhabitants of the Capital, 
Puebla, Tolucca, &c. and such is the 
consumption, that the three cities just 
mentioned are said by Baron Humboldt 
tv have paid duties upon it to the 
amount of 817,739 dollars in the year 
1793. Plantations of the Agava are 
very extensive between Chollula and 
Sin Martin, the great road running for 
wiles through them. They are set 
about five or six feet asunder, and in 
favottrable situations come inte bloom 
in about ten years, at which period the 
valuable liquor is to be procured. As 
soon as the owner perceives the plant 
preparing to throw up its long flower- 
stem, he cuts out the leaves which form 
its centre, and hollows it out into the 
shape of a bowl, at the same time re- 
moving most of the other Ieaves, so 
that the whole sap destined for their 
supply flows to the great stem, and is 
received by the bowl-shaped cavity, 
into which it runs with such rapidity as 
to require to be emptied several times 
a day, for a space of two months. 
The liquor, when collected, is placed 
in jars or skins; it undergoes a slight 
fermentation, which takes place in a 
few days, and is immediately fit for 
drinking. Strangers prefer it fresh, 
but the natives seldom take it till it has 
acquired a strong taste, and a dis- 
agreeable fetid smell, denominated 
fuerte, when it is esteemed in high per- 
fection, 
_ Astrong spirit, called pulque brandy, 
I distilled from the liquor. The leaves 
form the roofs of some Indian houses, 
and fences, ropes, thread, cloth, and 
Paper are also made from it; some 
part of the plant is also used medi- 
cinally, and the root, prepared with 
sugar, is converted into dulces or 
sweetmeats, 


CLIMATE. 
The climate of New: Spain varies 


more in different parts than that of 
any other portion of the globe of equal 
extent. ‘The low situations near the 
shore are the hottest and most un- 
healthy. The ports of Vera Cruz and 
Acapulco are deserted by foreigners 
during the rainy season, which Jasts 
from April or May till October; and 
mideed the natives, during this period, 
shut themselves up in their houses, or 
only leave them on the greatest emer- 
gencics. It is then that the yellow 
fever and black vomit make their ra- 
vages among the human species. 
Strangers, particularly young men from 
Europe, cannot remain with safety even 
foraday. Butit is only on the coast 
and a few leagues from it, and there 
principally to the newly arrived, that 
the climate. proves so destructive of the 
human constitution. As you rise to 
the Table-land, the air perceptibly 
begins to cool, the face of vegetation 
altogether changes, the tropical plants 
disappear, and those belonging to tem- 
perate regions supply their places, On 
the contrary, in the journey from the 
capitatto Vera Cruz, about four leagues 
beyond Xalappa, the suffocating heat 
commences, the oak tree is no longer 
to be seen, and you enter the fever dis- 
trict; and the pestilence increases as 
you approach the shore. ‘This, bhow- 
ever, chiefly applies to the rainy season, 
as at other times it may be visited with 
little apprehension. 

When the traveller who has been 
compelled to remain in Vera Cruz 
amidst contagion and death, approaches 
the salubrious Xalappa, and is assured, 
by the appearance of the green oaks, 
that he has left behind him the districts 
of fever, with what pleasure docs he 
inhale the temperate air, and view the 
verdant bills that surround this city,— 
a more healthy and delightful spot than 
which does not exist. Here a per- 
petual spring reigns, verdure continucs 
throughout the year, the wouds are 
never unclothed, the vegetable produc- 
tions always to be obtained in the 
markets, and fruits and blossoms to be 
seen at the same time. . The cottage of 
the Indian is only intended as a shelter. 
from the rain, for the extremes of heat 
and cold are alike unknown ; and should 
the passing storm invade his cage-like 
bouse, a mat spread to the windward 
affords sufficient protection. Having 
reached the Table-land, the traveller 
has now nothing to fear from beat: in- 
deed, at Perote and other places simt- 


larly situated, he may in the mornings 
and 
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and evenings experience the reverse, 
and, at this height, a few miles only 
make a great difference, accordingly 
as you rise or descend, But at Mexico 
itself the climate throughout the year 
equals the best part of our month of 
May, the mean degree of heat on the 
Table-land between sixty-five or seventy 
of Fahrenheit. High winds are so 
little known here, that I never ex- 
perienced any thing like a storm during 
my residence. 

SILVER MINE. 

Themascaliepec contains about one 
thousand inhabitants. It is now in a 
state of decay ; most of the haciendas 
for preparing the silver ore are in ruins, 
and the expensive watercourses, which 
formerly turned the ponderous machi- 
nery for pounding the ore, are now 
neglected, and concealed by the thick 
vegetation with which they are: over- 
grown. 

‘The appearance of so many strangers 
in this retired little town excited some 
surprise among its inhabitants. I[ was 
the first Englishman that ever visited it. 
We were hospitably received at the 
house of Don Jose Benitas, where Mr. 
Wilcox was met by Mr. Goulde, his 
American engineer, and many of the 
people whom be had brought from the 
United States for the purpose of erecting 
the steam-engine then putting up at his 
mine, distant within a mile of the town. 

The situation of Themascaltepec is 
the most delightful that can be imagined: 
its temperatare is rather Warm than that 
of the capital, but I never found it un- 
pleasant, and there is scarcely a vege- 
table production that might not be cul- 
tivated here in perfection. 

The following day our party rode to 
an amalgamation house, the only one 
of consequence now in operation, about 
two miles up the river, on the bank of 
which it is situated. The superin- 
tendent showed us the whole process of 
extracting the silver from the ore, which 
gives employment to a great number of 
people, principally Indians. The ore, 
which was brought from a mine at some 
miles’ distance,. by mules, is of a 
yellowish clay colour, and not very 
rich: it is of that kind distinguished 
here by the name of colorado. It is first 
pounded by large heavy stampers,work- 
ed by water, and sifted through hides 
pierced with small holes, to answer 
the purpose of sieves; the powdered ore 
 UPXt carried into: a large flagged 


 » *Partment, and piled in heaps of # ton 
per more in each, and then mixed with 


salt, sulphate of iron, lime, Vegelahle’ 
ashes, &c. A qnantity of Mercury | 
proportion to the calculated quantity - 
the silver, is added, and suffered to 
remain some time, the whole hein 
turned or worked together by Indians 
treading it with their feet. When they 
suppose the mercury has entirely united 
with the ore, it is put into vats, over 
which a stream of water passes: the 
amalgamated ore is then stirred up, and 
the earthy part then carried off by the 
stream, and the mercury, incorporated 
with the silver, remains at the bottom, 
The silver is afterwards separated from 
the quicksilver by means of fire, with 
a considerable loss. It has been proved 
by experiments made lately in. Corp. 
wall on ore sent from Mexico for the 
purpose, that the same or nearly the 
same process used in smelting tin may, 
with considerable advantage, be applied 
to the more valuable metal. 

Having obtained specimens of the 
ore, in its different stages of preparation, 
and the various processes used being 
explained, we rode through a very rich 
valley to Upper Themascaltepee, a 
small town of not very inviting ap- 
pearance, about four miles from the 
Jower town, and returned by another 
route to Mr. Wilcox’s mine. The ride 
was altogether through a fertile country, 
and the farms and cottages presented an 
appearance of comfort not always seen. 

TEZCUCO.. 

After a pleasant ride over a country 
not very fertile, we reached the gates 
of Tezcueo. . For some time before 
you approach the immediate vicinily 
of this city, you are apprised that yoa 
are near a place of great antiquity. 
You pass by the large aqueduct for 
the supply of the town, still in use, 
and the ruins of several stone buildings 
of great strength, On entering the 
gates, to the right are seen those artl- 
ficial tumuli, the teocalli of unburnt 
brick so common in most Indian fowns, 
supposed to be temples, tombs, «F 
places of defence, or perhaps serving 
for all these purposes. “The foundations 
and rnins of temples, fortresses, palaces, 
and other extensive buildings, are alone 
sufficient to attest its former conse 
quence and splendour; but it Is st 
wise well known to have been 1° 
times the seat of Mexican literature 
and. arts. It was the Athens bis 
America, and the. residence of a 
lorians, orators, poets, artists, and es 
rreat men of every department af 
sciences who existed in those dys Ia 
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Afier passing the fine aqueduct, and 
ecveral tumuli, (pyramids of unburnt 
bricks,) our gnide conducted us to the 
site of the palace of the ancient 
caiques, or tributary kings of 'Tezcuco. 
It must have been a noble building, tar 
surpassing any idea I had formed of 
the architectural abilities of the abo- 
riginal Americans. It extended for 
three hundred fect, forming one side of 
the great square, and was placed on 
sloping terraces, raised one above the 
other by small steps: some of these 
terraces are still eutire, and covered 
with cement, very bard and equal in 
heauty to that found in ancicnt Roman 
buildings. From what is known of the 
extensive foundations of this palace, it 
must have occupied some acres of 
ground. It was composed of huge 
blocks of basaltic stone, of about four or 
five feet Jong, and two and a half or 
three feet thick, cut and polished with 
the utmost exactness, 

Whilst at our dinner we were in- 
formed that at a distance of only two 
leagues was a place called Bano de 
Montezuma, and that it had formerly 
been used as a bath by that monarch. 
A gentleman of the town, Don Trinidad 
Rosalia, offered to escort us, and in a 
few minutes we were on horseback. It 
is not only an extraordinary bath, but 
still more extraordinarily placed. It is 
a beantiful basin about twelve feet long 
by eight wide, having a well about five 
feet by four deep in the centre, sur- 
rounded by a parapet or rim two feet 
six inches high, with a throne or chair, 
such as is represented in ancient 
pictures to have been used by the kings. 
There are steps to descend into the 
basin or bath; the whole cut out of the 
living porphyry rock with the most 
mathematical precision, and polished 
in the most beautiful manner. ‘This 
bath commands one of the finest pros- 
pects in the Mexican valley, including 
the greater part of the lake of Tezcuco, 
and the city of Mexico, from which it 
is distant about thirty miles. 

. As we descended, our guide showed 
us In the rock a large reservoir for‘sup- 
plying with water the palace, whose 
Walls still remained eight feet high; 
and as we examined farther, we found 
that the whole mountain had been 
Covered with palaces, temples, baths, 
hanging gardens, &c. yet this place has 
never been noticed by any writer. 

_Tam of opinion that these were an- 
tiquities prior to the discovery of Ame- 
roa, and erected by a people whose 
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history was lost even before the buikling 
of the city of Mexico. In our way 
down we collected specimens of the 
stucco which covered the terrace, still 
as hard and beautiful as any found at 
Portici or Herculaneum. Don T. 
Rosalia informed us that we had seen 
hut the commencement of the wonders 
of the place ;—that there were traces of 
buildings to the very top still discern- 
able;—that the mountain was perforated 
by artificial excavations, and that a flight 
of steps Jed to one near the top, which 
he himself had entered, but which no 
one as yet had courage to explore, 
although it was believed that immense 
riches were buried in it. , 

What a subject for contemplation 
does this collection of ruins present to 
the reflecting mind! The seat of a 
powerful monarch, whose subjects (if 
we may jndge from their works,) were 
probably an enlightened people, cxisting 
and flourishing long before the Continent 
of Amcrica was known to Europe, and 
yet a people whose customs, costume, 
rcligion, and architecture, strongly re- 
sembled ti:ose of an enlightencd nation 
of Africa, which may be said to have 
ceased to exist twenty centuries before 
this continent was discovered.— Who 
now can solve this difficulty ? 

THE PYRAMIDS. 

I think there can be little donbt that 
these immense structures, which vie with 
the pyramids of Egypt, were, at the 
period we are speaking of, in the same 
state in which they are now; and that 
it was on ascending one of them that 
Cortez beheld the approach of the great 
Indian army. We mounted, and rode 
to the several small barrows that are 
scattered in various directions round 
the base of. the second, and on the 
road to the largest pyramid ;—in some 
places they form regular streets running 
east and west. 

Not far from the great pyramid, near 
a gate, lay an enormous stone, with a 
few sculptured ornaments. It is ap- 
parently of great antiquity. A boy 
who had followed us, observing that 
we viewed it with attention, took my 
son a little distance through a planta- 
tion, and showed him another of great 
dimensions, covered with sculpture, 
with a hole in the top—he supposed it 
a stone of sacrifice. 

We soon arrived at the foot of the 
largest pyramid, and began to ascend. 
It was less difficult than we expected, 
though, the whole way up, lime and 


cement are mixed with fallen stones. 
The 
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"Fhe terraces are perfectly visible, par- 
ticularly the second, which is about: 
thirty-eight feet wide, covered with a 
cout of red cement eight or ten inches 
thick, composed of small pebble stones 
aid lime. In many places, as you as- 
cend, the nopal trees have destroyed 
the regularity of the steps, but no- 
where itjared the general figure of the 
syuare, Which is as perfect in this res- 
pect as the great pyramid of Egypt. 
On the north-east side, at about half 
way down, at some remote period, aw 
opening has been attempicd.  'Phis 
should have been from the south to the 
north, and on a level with the ground, 
or only a few feet above it; as all the 
remains of similar buildings have been 
found to have their entrances in that 
direction. Dr. Oteyza, who has given 
us the measure of tiese pyramids, 
makes the base ef the largest six han- 
dred and forty-five fect in length, and 
one hundred and seventy-one ia per- 
pendicolar height. I should certainly 
consider that the latter measurement is 
considerably too little, and that the 
altitade is about half the breadth. As 
to the age of the pyramids, and the 
people by whom they were erceied, all 
must bea matter of mere conjecture 5 
no onc whom I could meet with in 
Mexico knew or cared any thing about 
them, 
PATRIOT GENERAL. 

General Victoria is a native of Du- 
rango, in New Spain, and of a res- 
pectable family. On the breaking out 
of the revolution, in 1810, he had just 
finished his studies, and decided on 
taking an active part in favour of the 
liberation of his country from the 
Spanish yoke. No uative has been so 
conspicuous in the long and arduons 
struggle, or has acquired the confidence 
of the people ina greater degree, than 
he has. A real well-wishet to the cause 
of rational liberty, coolness and deter- 
mination in the hour of danger, and an 
ardent desire to form a connexion with 
this country, have ever been the leading 
features of his character. ‘The moment 
he considered the views of the cx- 
Emperor injurious to the rights of the 
people, he publicly denounced him, on 
which he was arrested and confined ; 
but his friends cnabled him to escape 
from prison, and to proceed a second 
time for concealment to the wovods be- 
tween Xalappa and Vera Cruz, where 
he had formerly been for thirty months 


without having scen the face of a buman 


ping, when proscribed, -aiid an ime 


mense price set on liis head, by { 
Spanish Viceroy. His privationg and 
sufferings dui Ing that period almost ex. 
ceed credibility. “His precariony ex. 
istence depended -on vegetables and 
insects, procured int the forests Where 
he resided, without the smallest cop, 
munication with his fellow-creatiirys, 
At one time, i Consequence of his 
mental and corporeal sufferings, he was 
attacked Gy fever, and © remained 
cleven days at the entrance of a caver 
stretched on the ground without fond, 
hourly expecting a termination of bis 
wretched existence: so near deatli, that 
the -vultures were constantly hovering 
over him in expectation of their prey, 
The first nourishment he received wis 
the warm blood of one’ of these birds, 
Which had approached to feast-on his 
half-closed eyes, when he seized him 
by the neck, and was by this means 
enabled to crawl to the nearest water 
to slake his parcling thirst. After the 
expulsion of the Spaniards an old and 
faithful Indian discovered his retreat, 
but with difliculiy could recognize his 
person, he being destitute of clothes, 
and so altered In appearance, that he 
lad searcely the semblance of a human 
form. 
MINES. 

The prosperity of Mexico must 
always depend on the cultivation of her 
immense mineral wealth. The silver 
mines have already produced more 
riches than those of any portion of the 
globe, and more rapid fortunes have 
been made by individuals than are pos- 
sessed by any in Europe. ‘The mine of 
Vallentiana, which may now be cone 
sidered as British propesty, (being one 
of those engaged to be worked by our 
first mining company,) was discovered 
about sixty years ago by an enterprising 
young Spaniaid, of the name of Ober- 
gon. He had no property, but was 
assisted by a Mr. Otterro, a shopkeeper 
in the neighbourhood ; in a short time 
each partner annually sbared profits to 
the amonnt of two hundred and filly 
thousand pounds. Daring the revo 
lution the machinery was destroyed by 
fire, and the water accumulated to suc 
a degrec, that it could not be extracte 
by the slender means they possess; @ 
the mine has remained unprodactive 
ever since; but English mechanics an 
steam-engines are now on their way 
it, and the most beneficial results rm 
be expected, not from this alone, a 
from hundreds of other mines ry 
lying dormant. Mining operations, © 
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is believed, have never becn well con- 
ducted here, notwithstanding which, 
more than, one thousand six hundred 
inillions sterling have been issued from 
the treasury. ; 

Nothing is now wanting, in my opi- 
nion, to re-establish the prosperity of 
this fine country, but an acknowledg- 
ment of its independence by Great 
Britain. That it is for ever severed 
from the mother-country [ have not the 
smallest doubt: but in its present state 
jt may yet linger, from the debility to 
which it is reduced by the revolution, 
for years, unless cherished by our 
assistance, with which it would shortly 
rise and be again in opulence and pro- 
ductiveness—the result of which, to 
Great Britain, can scarcely be calcu- 
lated. 

THE HAVANNAH, 

We proceeded for the Havannah, 
anda few days’ fine wind brought us 
under the guns of the celebrated Morro 
Castle, and we cast anchor in the 
beantiful harbour opposite the capital 
of Cuba, at which I landed in the 
evening with Dr. Mackie, and remained 
on shore ten days. ‘The Havannals is 
so well known, that a description of it 
is unnecessary. I shall only say that 
the place itself, and the manners of its 
inhabitants, present a very different 
appearance fram those of any part of 
Mexico, although peqpled from the 
same country. Its churches and public 
buildings must not be compared with 
those of the capital of New Spain, but its 
shops and streets exhibit more opulence. 
The ladies, clegantly dressed, are con- 
Stantly seen at the windows on the 
ground-floor, and in the evenings mapy 
hundreds of excellent one-horse car- 
riages, like oar covered gigs, driven 
by negroes in handsome liveries, are 
sported ia the public rices and-en the 
roads in the vicinity, filled with fashion- 
ably dressed persons of both sexes, 
Phe Botanic garden near the city is a 
hew establishment, finely laid out; and, 
although not yet finished, contains 
many curious plants and trees. On 
Passing some jow bushes, yi a wet 
Situation, my attention was attracted 
by the singular carved or eabossed ap- 
pearance of the Icaves; but on cndea- 
Vouring to reach one, to examine it, I 
Was greatly surprised at the whole dis- 
Appearing in an instant, und discovering 
that the raised ornament was occasioned 
by a numerous family of beautiful little 
frogs, which had attached themselves 
to the foliage, and on my approach had 
leaped into the water. 

0 


The Bishop’s Palace is recommended 
as deserving the attention of strangers. 
It is about three miles in the country, 
the situation very fine, and the road, 
through plantations of the cabbage tree, 
cocoa, date, and » species of bread- 
frivit, is delightfn} (o.au European; but 
the house aud garden, with the excep- 
tion of some noble clamps of bamboos, 
are not worth secing. 

The slave trade is still eontinned 
here, but the slaves in the town appear 
to be well treated. The market for 
them is just without the city gates; 
and ships for procuring new captives 
from Africa are openly fitted ont at 
Regla, a small town in the harbour. 
Several sailed during our stay, avowedly 
for that purpose, but we were informed 
that piracy was most probably their 
abject—indeed many of the merchants 
here are very much slandered if they 
are not deeply concerned in both these 
kinds of transaction. The heat of the 
climate is excessive, and a residence 
in the city considered very dangerous 
to Kuropeans. The streets are close, 
ill ventilated, and unpaved ; during the 
beavy rains they are so flooded as to be 
almost impassable, except for the car- 
riages before mentioned. The theatre 
is large, and in every department better 
than that of Mexico; and it was well 
attended on the only night I saw it. 

AZORES. 

We were obliged to put in at the 
Island of St. Michae]’s, one of the 
Azores, where we remained two days, 
taking in water, live oxen, and vege- 
tables. St. Michael’s is really a most 
charming place, and its principal towa 
contains a number of English families, 
My reception here was very gratifying. 
Englishmen meet with the greatest 
hospitality and attention, the climate is 
like the finest part of Italy, and the 
markets abound with every thing re- 
quisite for the enjoyment of life. I 
visited some of the extensive gardens, 
which produce the celebrated oranges 
for the supply of the English market. 
The wines wade here nearly equal those 
of Madeira. I went to several of the 
Portuguese .convents and monasteries. 
The nuns are cclebrated for their arti- 
ficial flowers, composed entirely of 
feathers; our young gentlemen pur- 
chased largely of them, and had much 
amusement in their bargains with the 
holy sisters, who received their coarse 
jokes on the state of perpetual celibacy 
with great good humour. Much as f 
longed for home, IT could have spent 


suine time here with pleasure. 
THE 
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THE 
PRIVATE JOURNAL 


OP 
CAPTAIN G, F. LYON, 
OF H.M.S. HECLA, 
Duriag 
THE RECENT VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 
UNDER CAPTAIN PARRY. 
1 vol. 8vo. 16s. 


(Caprain Lyon has presented the public 
with his own familiar Journal, written 
for his friends, and thereby introduced 
us to his Esquimaux friends with all his 
own feelings. His book is very enter- 
taining, and tells us all that we can 
desire to know relative to these desolate 
regions. The engravings, too, are ex- 
cellent.] 

DEPARTURE FROM ENGLAND. 

~ At daylight of the 8th of May, 1821, 

his Majesty’s ships* Fury and Hecla, 

uccompanied by the Nautilus transport, 
carrying stores, weighed, and stvod out 
from the Little Nore. 

ICEBERGS, 

On the evening of the 14th of June 
we saw our first iceberg ; and all those 
to whom such objects were new, 
afforded’ much amusement to the old 
hands, by their anxiety to see it. I 
was amongst the number, and gladly 
made a sketch of it, considering it 
would always be interesting to look 
back to my first introductiun to these 
wondrous floating masses. It was not 
a large berg, and near it were several 
flocks of rotzes (alca alle), which did 
not appear alarmed by the ships sail- 
ing amongst them. 

In the forenoon of the 16th an ice- 
berg was seen a-head. To one whi, 
like myself, was a stranger to these 
climes, I need scarcely apologize for 
mentioning the novel beauty of the 
evening of this day. Ata quarter past 
ten the sun set: the sky over-head was 
of the purest azure, here and ‘there 
sprinkled with light silvery clouds of 
the most fantastic forms. At about 
mid-haven in the western sky, a range 
of purple clouds, edged with vivid gold, 
formed a delightful contrast with the 
softened crimson of the setting sun. 
In opposition to this glowing scene, 
the eastcrn heavens were filled with 
heavy clouds of a brilliant whiteness, 
and cold appearance, backed by a clear 
blue sky. The calm sea exhibited, in 
a sofiened degree, the beauties above 
it, and its surface was occasionally 
ruffled by the rapid motions of large 





* We suppose he means public or na- 


» tional ships,—Ep, 


Cuptain Lyon’s Private Journal. 


shoals of porpoises, attenda ' 

titudes of birds. "The shige lay’? on 
less together, and their bells = 
broke the universal stillness ey 
delightful. evening far excelled in vs 
opinion, any Italian sun-set ; bat 

presence of two large ice-beres remind ‘ 
us but two well that we were in ‘ 

different climate. aw 
_ The altitade of one was 258 feet 
above the surface of the sea: its total 
height therefore (allowing one-seventh 
only to be visible) mast have been 
about 1806 feet! We had scarcely 
passed this floating mountain; when the 
eddy tide drifted us with great rapidity 
amongst a large cluster of cleven bergs 
of a great size, and having a beautiful 
diversity of forms. The largest of 
these was 210 feet above the water, 

| DUTCH EMIGRANTS, 

On the evening of the 16th of July 
we contrived to join the strange ships, 
and made fast to a floe near them; they 
proved to be the Prince of Wales and 
Eddystone (the Hudson’s Bay traders), 
with the Lord Wellington, which had 
about 160 natives of Holland on board, 
who were going to settle at Lor 
Selkirk’s colony on the Red River. 
While nearing these vessels we observed 
the settlers waltzing on deck for above 
two hours; the men in old-fashioned 
grey jackets, and the women wearing 
long-eared mob caps, like those used 
by the Swiss peasants. 

The Dutchmen behaved very philoso- 
phically during this period, and seemed 
determined on being merry, in spite of 
the weather. Several marriages had 
taken place, (the, surgeon, who was 
accompanying them to their colony, 
acting as parson,) and many more were 
in agitation ; each happy couple always 
deferring the ceremony until a five day 
allowed of an evening’s ball, which was 
only terminated by a fresh breeze ot # 
fall of snow. 

WANTON ATROCITY. 

During the evening we saw a Very 
large bear lying on a piece of ice, a- 
of us. Two boats were instantly seu! 
in chase of him, and approached very 
close before he moved; when, appearing 


to scent them, he quietly took sae 
It was with great difficulty 


. 
. 


water, to 
was killed, and -he boldly ta c 
face his pursuers as long as he had sa 


ficient strength, for he swam ce ly, 
and could make long springs 
water. As these animals, although - 
fat and bulky, sink tbe instant they & 
he was lashed to a boat, and bron 
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On hoisting him in we were 
astonished to find that his weight ex- 
ceeded 1600 Ihs! 

His dimeusions were as follows: 


alongside. 


Length. 
Feet. In 
Snont to the insertion of the tail 8 7} 
The head only ; . - 1 6 
From the eye to the ear - 010 
Nose to the centreofthe eye 0 8st 
The ear alone . : . O 4 
The tail from root to tip: - O § 
Foreclaws . ° : - O 23 
Hinder claws ° ‘ - O lf 
Tusks . ‘ ; ; »§ O DB 
Girth. 
Round the body. . « FR 
Neck ‘ ‘ ° . 3d 4i 
Fore leg . ° P . 283 
Hind leg : . ° . 3&3 3 
Round the snout. ‘ . 1 gt 
Round the ferchead ; oe | 
Height. 

Shoulder . ° ‘ - 49 
Rump . ‘ . ° - 4 8 
Breadth. 

The paws. ° ‘ - 010 
Between the cars ‘ . 1-3 
Between the tusks e » &.@ 
ESKIMAUX. 


A loud shouting was heard, and we 
knew that the Eskimaux were coming 
off to us, although we could not see 
them amongst the loose ice near the 
shore. A number of people were at 
length observed paddling along a lane 
of water which led to the Fury, and 
others were seen carrying their canocs 
ever pieces of ice, and then launching 
them again. The nearer our visitors 
approached, the more vehement were 
their cries of joy and salutation. ‘The 
loud “Ha, baa,” resounded from ail 
quarters ; for our people again repeated 
i, to encourage the natives. 

We soon had a large assemblage of 
canoes alongside our floc, and a most 
noisy but merry barter instantly took 
place; all of us being as anxious to 
purchase Eskimaux curiosities, as they 
Were to procure iron and European toys. 
In Jess than an hour we had thirty 
canoes round us, and five of the women’s 
large boats, or ** Oomiaks.” 

An old man steered each woman's 
boat by an oar, and appeared to have a 
kind of authority over the ladies. Some 
boys were also in the boats; but no 
men, except the steersman. In the 


largest. of the Oomiaks I counted 

twenty-one persons. It is quite out of 

my power to describe the shouts, yells, 

and laughter of the savages, or the ge- 
Montuiy Mac. No. 398. 


neral confusion whic! existed for two or 
three hours. The females were at first 
very shy, and unwilling to come on the 
we, but bartered every thing from their 
boats, ‘This timidity, however, soon 
wore off, and they, in the end, became 
as noisy and boisterous as the men. 

I conld not, even in a dozen visits, 
have discovered the regular colour of 
their skin, from its being so covered 
with blood, grease, and dirt, as to baffle 
all attempts to trace its natural hue. 
Its artificial die was of a dull copper or 
brown colour. Amongst some of the 
young girls we occasionally could dis- 
cover a deep purple tinge of health on 
the cheeks; and the skins of both sexes 
were very soft and greasy to the touch. 
The hair of the women was confined in 
a knot on the top of the head, or on the 
forehead in some; but others, like men, 
wore it in glorious confusion all over 
their necks and faces. Whichever way 
it was arranged, not a curl was to he 
seen, and the jetty black of these locks 
gave an air of incxpressible wildness to 
each countenance. ‘The men had very 
scanty or no beards, and, as far as we 
could learn, the bodies of both sexes 
were destitute of hair. A species of 
ophthalmia appeared very generally to 
exist; many persons had lost their eyce 
lashes, and some“were nearly blind. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive 
any thing more ugly or disgusting than 
the countenances of the old women,who 
had inflamed eyes, wrinkled skin, black 
teeth, and, in fact, such a forbidding set 
of features as scarcely could be called 
human: to which might be added their 
dress, which was such as gave them the 
appearance of aged Ourang Outangs. 

The dresses of the Eskimaux were 
chiefly composed of seals’ skins, but 
many articles of clothing consisted of 
those of bears, deer, wolves, foxes, 
hares, and birds, all sewed in a neat and 
even elegant manner, with the sinews of 
animals. ‘The habits of the men differ- 
ing in some degree from those of the 
women, I shall describe each separately 

One or two jackets of seals’ skin, 
having no opening in the front, reach as 
low down as the upper part of: the 
thigh. The outer one bas a hood for 
eovering the head, but at this season of 
the year it was suffered to hang between 
the shoulders. ‘I'he trowsers have no 
waistbands, but are drawn by strings 
tight round the body. They descend to 
below the knee, whence the boots com- 
plete the clothing of the legs. They 
are of seals’ hide ; and half boots of va- 

40 riegated 
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riegated skins are sometimes worn over 
all. The solesof these are composed of 
strong skin deprived of hair, and per- 
fectly impervious to water. Mittens of 
decr or seals’ skin, warmly lined, and 
fitting close to the hand, were generally 
worn. Of all the articles of male attire 
there are other complete sets which re- 
semble them in form, but are made of 
the intestines of seals, or the skins of 
animals deprived of hair, and which, by 
being water-proof, protect the fur 
clothing from the rain, or spray of the 
cea. A few of these dresses, which we 
purchased, were transparent, resembling 
broad ribands of white oil-skin, aud 
formed of the seals’ entrails. Some 
vloves resembling strong parchment 
proved a great comfort to our leadsmen 
while sounding in frosty weather. 

The jackets of the women, although 
of the same materials as those of the 
men, differ from them very essentially in 
form. I however do not think the ladies 
have been judicious in the fashion of 
their clothes, which gives them a most 
monkey-like appearance. 

A small peak or flap hangs down in 
front to the depth of about six inches, 
but its extreme narrowness renders it a 
very useless appendage: while behind 
there is another flap or tail, which 
reaches nearly to the ground, is about 
six or eight inches broad, and rounded 
at the lower extremity. Much attention 
is paid to ornamenting these flaps, by 
sewing very neat borders of different 
coloured skins round their edges, The 
hoods of the women’s coats are also 
much larger than those of the men, 
being for the purpose of carrying their 
young children stark naked against the 
back. 

The arrangement of the colours of 
skins, and the formation of their clothing, 
are very strictly at‘ended to, Thus the 
dark and mottied part of the seal is 
placed in the centre of the back or 
breast, while the lighter shades are on 
the sides. In the sleeves, the fore and 
back piece are often of two colours, and 
the cuffs also of a different hue. As 
each of the numerous varieties of seal 
affords.a peculiar skin, it may be ima- 
gined that these people avail themselves 
of this in order to arrange the most op- 
posite and glossy colours in the same 
habit. The women wear no trowsers, 
or, at all events, very fewdo so. They 
have, however, ‘rather a complicated 


se» Sttbstitute for these indispensables; for 
smound the loins a tight leather girth or 


dle is laced, one part of it passing 


between the thighs. Long Stockings 
or, more properly Speaking, legs , 
trowsers, are then drawn on, and at 
tached to the hind part of the virdle. 
Yet, with these contrivances, a portion 
of the stomach and upper leg is shown 
naked, The boots were the same as 
those worn by the men, 
THEIR BARTER. 

A very singular custom prevailed 
amongst them in concluding the most 
trifling bargain ; for no sooner had they 
received an article in exchange for their 
goods than it was instantly applied to 
the tongue, and licked several times 
previous to being put away in security, 
Whatever might be the article given, 
even if a sharp razor, the. bargain was 
not concluded uniil it had gone through 
the above ceremony; and I frequently 
shuddered at seeing the children draw a 
razor over their tovguc as unconcernedly 
as if it had been an ivory paper-knife, 
We had a convincing proof of the im- 
portance attached to the above custom, 
in one poor woman whom I detected 
going over the side with an ice-axe upon 
her shoulder, which, fancying she had 
stolen it, I ordered it to be taken from 
her. ‘This she loudly and firmly resisted, 
crying bitterly, and looking anxiously 
round for the person from whom she 
had received it, making signs that it had 
been given in exchange for a very 
handsome seal-skin jacket which she had 
been observed to wear, and at the same 
time licking every part of the axe, to 
show it had been a bargain. By this 
we were convinced that some one had 
been despicable enough to give this 
poor creature an article which he knew 
would be taken from her again. Wheo 
a button or other trifle was given as @ 
present, without demanding an ¢x- 
change, it did not reccive the customary 
licking. Nothing can equal the eager- 
ness for barter evinced by these savages, 
or the frenzy they exhibited to possess 4 
nail or any other trifle. ‘To deseribe the 
various modulations of their screams 0 
joy or anxiety would be absolutely “ 
possible. We, however, in the ante 
confusion, were of opinion that the wor 
used for barter was ‘Chi bd ;” for it was 
repeated in every key to which the 
human voice can be raised. “Pille tay 
was also clamorously and frequently rs 
peated; and we had no doubt _— 
implied ‘‘ Give me,” all ages and: — 
being most indefatigable beggars. y 
were, however, traders as long a ped 
had any stock. From the men we P 
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women supplied us with skins, orna- 
ments, little pouches, &e. and from the 
children were procured small toys and 
models, their parents directing them in 
their bargains and beggings also. There 
was one little child, who, having no 
mnerchandize to dispose of, ran about 
holding up the red legs of a dovekie, in 
hopes that their colour might attract a 
customer ; but mecting with no success, 
the poor little trader was returning dis. 
eonsolate to his mother, when a button 
which I gave bim put the poor child 
quite into raptures, and underwent more 
kissing than button ever received before, 

Both sexes eagerly sold their clothes, 
and some went away nearly naked, 
notwithstandihg the severity of the 
weather. I must however say, in justice 
lo the softer sex, that they were more 
correct in the choice of what parts of 
their clothing they would dispose of 
than the men; for I do tot remember 
to have seen a single lady part with her 
breeches, while the gentlemen were by 
no meaus so scrupulous, and evinced no 
shame at appearing nearly naked. 

A nail was considered a fair equiva- 
lent for a spear with ivory head, and 
wiih line and bladder attached to it. 
Small picces of iron hoop were equally 
valuable; and a knife might purchase 
any article, Saws, however, were the 
most eagerly inquired for; and, had 
any been produced at first, nothing clse 
would) have been taken. In all ex- 
changes the natives showed as much 
joy as if they had acquired the greatest 
riches, although in many instances they 
were losers by the bargain. 

The strangers were so well-pleased in 
our society, that they showed no wish 
to lewe us, and, when the market had 
quite ceased, they began dancing and 
playing with our people on the ice 
alongside: this exercise again sct many 
of their noses bleeding (which at their 
first arrival we had observed to be the 
case), and discovered to us a most nasty 
custom, which accounted for their gory 
faces; and which was, that as fast as 
the blood ran down, they seraped it 
with the fingers into their mouths, ap- 
pearing to consider it a refreshment or 
dainty, if we might judge bys the zest 
with which they smacked their lips} at 
each supply. Some of the most quiet 
came on board the ship, and behaved 
very well; while others walked quietly 
alongside, gazing occasionally at the 
men, but more frequéntly at some quar- 
ters of old Englisl’ beef, which were 


hanging over the stern, and had a most 
attractive appearance. Sume_ slices 
were cut off and thrown down to them, 
and these they instantly devoured with 
great satisfaction; but they refused to 
eat the biscuit which was offered at the 
same time. One woman in particalar 
attracted general notice by her un- 
wearied application for presents, and by 
feigning to be hurt, and erying to excite 
compassion; in which she no sooner 
succeeded, than a loud aud triumphant 
laugh proclaimed the cheat. Of all 
horrible yells, this laugh was the most 
fiend-like I ever heard; and her coun- 
tenance corresponded with her voice. 
She had lost all her front teeth, with the 
exception of the eye-teeth; her mouth 
was plentifully ornamented by btue 
tattoo lines; ‘and a vast profusion of 
black, straight, and matied hair, hung 
all round her head and face. At her 
back was an imp not more prepossessing 
in features than herself, and Jscreaming 
itself black in the face. Although the 
countenances of the other young chil- 
dren were generally rather pretty than 
otherwise, yet, from their dress and 
manuer of walking, they might, without 
any great stretch of the imagination, 
have been taken for the cubs of wild 
animals; particularly some who were 
laid for safety in the bottom of the 
women’s boats, amongst blubber, the 
eutrails of seals, &c. of which they were 
continually sucking whatcver was near- 
est to them. 
A DANCE. 

In order to amuse our new acquaipt- 
ances as much as possible, the fiddler 
was sent on the ice, where he instantly 
found a most delightful set of dancers, 
of whom some of the women kept 
pretty good time. Their only figure 
consisted in stamping and jumping with 
all their might. Cur musician, who 
was a lively fellow, soon caught the in- 
fection, and began cutting capers also, 
In a short time evcry one on the floe, 
officers, men, and savages, were dancing 
together, and exhibited one of the most 
extraordinary ‘sights I ever witnessed, 
One of our scamen, of a fresh ruddy 
complexion, excited the admiration of 
all the young females,who patted his face 
and danced round him wherever he 
went. 1 was half inclined to suppose 
they fancied him a woman, although he 
was nearly six feet high, and stout in 
proportion. I am sorry to give but a 
bad account of the morals of our visitors, 


some of whom were very importunate in 
offering 
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offering their wives in exchange for a 
knife, and the women as anxiously 
pressing the bargain. | 

"The exertion of dancing so exhilarated 
the Eskimaux, that they had the ap- 
pearance of being boisterously drunk, 
and played many extraordinary pranks. 
Amongst others, it was a favourite joke 
fo run slily behind the seamen, and, 
shouting loudly in one car, to give them 
at the same time a very smart slap on 
the other. While looking on, I was 
sharply saluted in this manner, and, of 
course, Was quite startled, to the great 
amuscment of the by-standers. the joke 
cousisted in making the person struck: 
look astonished, which, as may be sup- 
posed, was always the result. 

Our cook, who was a most active and 
unwearied jumper, became so great a 
favourite, that every one boxed his cars 
so soundly, as to oblige the poor mau to 
retire from sech boisterous marks of ap- 
probation. Amongst other sports, some 
of the Eskimanx rather roughly, but 
with great good humour, challenged our 
people to wrestle. One man, in parti- 
evlar, who had thrown several of bis 
countrymen, attacked an officer of a 
very strong make, but the poor savage 
Was instantly thrown, and with no very 
easy fall; yet, although every one was 
daughing at him, he bore it with exem- 
plary good humour. The same ofiicer 
afforded us much diversion, by teaching 
a large party of women to bow, curtsy, 
shake hands, turn their toes out, and 
perform sundry other polite accomplish- 
ments; the whole party, master and 
pupils, preserving the strictest gravity. 

‘Towards midnight all our men, ex- 
cept the watch on deck, turned in to 
their beds, and the fatigued and hungry 
Eskimaux returned to their boats to 
take their supper, which consisted of 
lumps of raw flesh and biubber of seals, 
birds, entrails, &c. licking their fingers 
with great zest, and with knives or 
finzers scraping the blood and grease 
which ran down their chins into their 
mouths. 

I walked quietly round to look at the 
different: groupes, and in one of the 
women’s boats | observed a young girl, 
whom we had generally allowed to be 
the belle of the party, busily employed 
in tearing a slice from the belly of a seal, 
and biting it into small pieces for dis- 
tribution to those around her. .I also 
remarked that the two sexes took their 
meal apart, the men on the ice, the 


Bo AWornen sitting in their boats. At mid- 


night they all left us, ‘so exhausted by 
their day’s exertions, that they were 
quite unable cither to scream or laugh 
The men paddled slowly away, and the 
women rowed off with half their parly 
asleep. A few went only to a piece of 
floating ice astern, where they lay down 
for the night, while the others made their 
way to the shore, which was about 
eight miles distant. 

On the 25th we were off the Upper 
Savage Island. Parties here landed 
from each ship, and the requisite obser- 
vations being taken, we all set out on 
excursions to explore the island. It is 
high and rocky, prineipally of a reddish 
granite, but producing also gneiss and 
sandstone, Its length is about three 
niles, its breadth two. Near where we 
landed were quantities of bones, which 
we conjectured to be those of the wal 
rus. Much frozen snow fay in the 
clefts of the rocks, wheuce issued small 
streams of water. On the top of the 
isle were many pools beautifully trans- 
parent, near one of which a grouse 
(tetrao lagopus), in summer plumage, 
was killed. In the marshy ground, near 
the water, the vegetation was extremely 
Juxuriant. Amidst the various mosses 
and grasses, the delicate white flower of 
the andromeda, and brilliant yellow 
poppy, were eminently conspicuous. In 
drier places, a beautiful species of but- 
ter-cup was very abundant, as was also 
the dwarf willow, of which I had beard 
so much, but had never seen before. 
This arctic tree grows close to the 
ground, and spreads its liiliputian 
branches over an extent of from one to 
three fect. Its stalk rarely excecds 
three inches in circumference, and ail 
the wood is twisted and deformed. 

Mo:kitoes were very numerous, a 
were also common flies. Amongst the 
lichens, I observed a very diminutive 
insect resembling a mite in figure, but 
possessing great activity of motion. It 
was of the most briliiant scarlet, and 
tinged the fingers of the same hue when 
taken between them; being, on account 
of its extreme delicacy, instantly 
crushed. 

GEOLOGICAL CURIOSITY. 

I had time to stroll to a neighbouring 
hill, where I had the satisfaction. of 
finding, with the assistance of one of our 
men, the crown-bone, and, ultimately, 
the whole skeleton of a whale. Itlay 
across the upper end of a small green 
raviue, and was at least 100:feet above 
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ception of the head, every part was 
covered with fresh moss and dark earth, 
through which a small streain of water 
was oozing. : 

Itis well known that the Eskimanx 
carry large portions of whales’ bones to 
their hats, for the purpose of collecting 
the oil which exudes from them; and 
they afterwards make use of the dry 
boue in constructing sledges, &c. Yet, 
allowing this to be the case, I can inno 
manner conceive it possible for them to 
remove‘an entire skeleton even one foot, 
much less up the steep side of a bill. 
The remains of which I speak were so 
situated that no dwellings could be 
placed any where near them, and the 
fact of their lying in a water-course 
does away with the idea of their having 
been brought to the spot for the sake of 
the oil. 

Having entered on this subject, it 
may not be ivrelevant to mention again 
the facts of having found three crown- 
bones at a distance from the sea in the 
Duke of York’s Bay; and to these I 
may add that which Captain Liddon 
fuund during the last voyage, a mile 
and upwards ialand, on Melville Istand, 
and having others of the whale’s bones 
near it. -'This, as did two of the above- 
mentioned, was laying ona flat secon- 
dary formation ; but the skeleton I had 
found was ona granite rock, covered, as 
I have observed, with moss and swampy 
earth. 

QUADRUPED AFFECTION AND BIPED 

SAVAGES. 

Vrom Captain Parry I learned an 
interesting anccdote of a doe and her 
fawn, which be had pursued across a 
small inlet. The mother, finding her 
young one could not swim so fast as 
herself, was observed to stop repeatedly, 
so as to allow the fawn te come-up with 
her, and, having landed first, stood 
Watching it with trembling anxiety as 
the boat chased it to the shore. She was 
repeatedly fired at, but remained im- 
moveable until her offspring landed in 
safety, when they both cantered out of 
sight. 

THEATRICALS. 

Our first play was performed on the 
evening of the 9th of November, and ap- 
peared to afford much amusement to 
the men: our dresses were good, and 
the theatre tolerably large; to which 
may be added that the ladies were, with 
the exception of beards, figure, voice, 
and feminine action, most bewitching 
personages, I have givenacopy of the 
play-bill for the evening :— 


THEATRE ROYAL, 
WINTER ISLE. 

The Public are most respectfully inform- 
ed that this little, yet elegant, theatre, 
will open for the season on Friday 
neat, the 9th of November, 1821, when 
will be performed Sheridan's celebrated 
Comedy of 

THE RIVALS. 
Sir Anthony Absolute. . Capt. Parry. 
CaptainAbsolute. .Capt.Lyon. 

Sir Lucius O’Trigger. ....Mr. Crozier. 
Faulkland. .Mr. Edwards, 
Acres..Mr. Henderson. 

Fag.. Mr. Hoppner. 
David............Mr. Reid. 

Coachman, . Mr. Busliman. 

Mrs. Malaprop........ Mr. Richards. 
Julia.......... Mr. Hooper. 
Lydia Languish......Mr. Sherer. 
Lucy. .Mr. Mogg. 

Songs by Messrs.Palmer and Henderson 
will be introduced in the course of 
the evening. 

Doors to be opened at half past 6, 
Curtain to rise at 7 precisely. 

On the 17th of December, a shivering 
set of actors performed toa great-coated, 
yet very cold, audience, the comedy of 
the “ Poor Gentleman.” 

We were mucl amused during the 
exhibition of this play by a burst of true 
English feeling. In the scene where 
Lieut. Worthington and Corp. Foss re. 
count in so animated a manner their 
former achievements, advancing at the 
same time, and huzzaing for “ Old 
England,” the whole audience, with one 
accord, rose, and gave three of the 
heartiest cheers 1 ever heard. They 
then sat down, and the play continued 
uninterrupted. 

THE ATMOSPHERE. 

As we now had seen the darkest, 
although not by many degrees the cold- 
est season of the year, it may not here 
be irrelevant to mention the beautiful 
appearance of the sky at this period. 
To describe the colours of these cloud- 
less heavens would be impossible ; 
but the delicacy and pureness of the 
various blended tints excelled any thing 
I ever saw, even in Italy. The sun 
shines with a diminished jusire, so that 
it is possible to contemplate it without 
a painful feeling to the eyes, yet the 


blush colour which in severe frost 
always accompanics it, is, in My epinion, 
far more pleasing than the glittering 
borders which are so profasely seen ou 
the clouds in. warmer CHUaies, The 
nights are no less lovcly, i tee 
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of the clearness of the sky. The moon 
and stars shine with wonderful lustre, 
and almost persuade one to be pleased 
with the surrounding desolation. The 
aurora borcalis does not appear affected 
by the brilliancy even of the full moon, 
but its light continues still the same. 
The first appearance of this phenomenon 
is generally in showers of falling rays, 
like those thrown from a_ rocket, 
although not so bright. ‘These being 
in constant and agitated motion, have 
the appearance of trickling down the 
sky- Large masses of light succeeded 
next In order, alternating from a faint 
glow resembling the milky way, to the 
most vivid flashes, which stream and 
shootin every direction with the effect of 
sheet lightning, except that after the 
flash, the aurora slill continues to be 
seen. The sudden glare and rapid 
bursts of these wondrous showers of 
fire, render it impossible to observe 
them, without fancying that they pro- 
duce a rushing sound; but I am con- 
fident tliat there is no actual noise at- 
tending the changes, and that'the idea 
is erroncous. I frequently stood for 
hours together on the ice, to ascertain 
this fact, at a distance from any noise 
but my own breathing, and thus I 
formed my opinion. Neither did I 
observe any varicty of colour in the 
flashes, which were to my eye always 
of the same shade as the milky way, 
and vivid sheet lightning. The stars 
which gleam through the aurora 
certainly emit a milder ray, as if a 
curtain of the finest gauze were inter- 
posed. It is remarkable that whenever 
the weather is calm, the aurora has a 
tendency to form an arch, at whatever 
position it may occupy in the heavens: 
On the 29th of this month we were par- 
ticularly gratified by a beautiful ex- 
hibition of this kind at near midnight. 
A perfect arch was formed to the south- 
ward, stretching from east to west; its 
centre elevated about two degrees 
above the horizon. The night was 
serene and dark, which added consi- 
derably to its effect, and the appearance 
continned unchanged for about a quarter 
of an hour; but on a slight breeze 
springing up, small rays shot occasion- 
ally to the zenith, and the arch became 
agitated with a gentle and undulating 
motion, after which it spread irregularly 
and separating into the usual streamers, 
soon diffused itself over the whole sky. 
Iu stormy weather the northern lights 


“—— fly with the rapidity of lightning, and 
eWith a corresponding wildness to the 


& 


& 


gale which is blowing. 6y; 

auseclibalin air of magic ere ane 
5 1 Whole 

scene. . 

Thave never contemplated the aurora 
without experiencing the most awfnl 
sensations, and can readily excuse the 
poor untutored Tndians for supposin 
that in the restless motions of on 
northern lights they behold the spirits of 
their fathers roaming in freedum 
through the land of souls. 

ESKIMAUX HUTS, 

Some men now ran before us to 
apprise the inmates of our arrival, and 
we were then led into the first dwelling, 
where we found six families silently 
awaiting our visit, the women and 
children sitting with their legs doubled 
uuder them, behind the men, who sat 
on the edge of their sleeping-places, A 
distribution of ornaments being made 
to the ladies, we were soon established 
on a good fvoting and visited each but 
in its tarn. Our astonishment was un- 
bounded, when, after creeping through 
some long low passages of snow, to 
enter the different dwellings, we found 
ourselves in a cluster of dome-shaped 
edifices, entirely constructed of snow, 
which, from their recent erection, bad 
not been sullied by the smoke of 
the numerous lamps that were burning, 
but admitted the light in most delicate 
hues of verdigris green and blue, ac- 
cording to the thickness of the slab 
through which it passed. The natives 
were evidently in their best apparel, 
and made a very neat appearance; the 
darkness of their deer-skin dresses 
affording a strong contrast to the 
brilliancy of their habitations. To 
attempt giving a description of all we 
saw in one visit would be ridiculons; 
suffice it to say, we were muel pleased, 
and determined on spending the ensuing 
day with our new friends, of whom - 
about fifty persons of both sexes accom: 
panied us on board, and we were new as 
familiar as old acquaintances. As we 
walked I assisted in singing to = 
some songs and chorusses, and met wil 
unbounded applause, in such —- 
pecially as terminated in “ Tol der r 
loll,” which never failed to excite jou 
screams of admiration, and a vast deal 0 
jumping. Our harmony at length aroust 
the ambition of the ladies, three of whom, 
whose liveliness belied their appearance’, 
which was that of age and ugliness, 
commenced an extraordinary and mos 

; . . omned. 
monotonous ditty, in which we J 
Dancing. was oscasionany o sa this 
as a change of amusement, manner 
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wr we arrived most merrily on 


mal 


poard. ; . 


orderly manner about the upper deck, 
but could net avoid occasionally giving 
yent to their admiration, by those in- 
describable screams Which had already 
«much amused us. Order, however, 
did not long continue, for the natives 
met our seamen more than half-way ia 
frolic; and ina short time, with the as- 
sistance of a fiddle and drum, every leg 
was in motion, our people assistivg, in 
no slight degree, in the general shouting 
and yells. Our music attracted the 
fury’s proportion of visitors, and we 
soon had the ship full. Some old 
women sang to different groupes which 
assembled round them, and others 
danced, or rather jumped, with so much 
spirit, as to bathe themselves in perspi- 
ralion. 

Anold man, whose appearance was 
much in his favour, accompanied me to 
my cabin, where he behaved with great 
decorum, and neither asked for nor ex- 
pected a present. A small band-organ 
afforded him a very great treat, and he 
listencd to it with such an expression 
of pleasure on his countenance, as 
would be shown by a lover of music on 
hearing the performance of anorchestra; 
breathing gently, making no noise, and 
unconsciously opening his mouth, A 
musical snufl-box succeeded this in- 
strument, and underwent a very strict 
examination ; during which, my visitor 
repeatedly uttered a faint but highly ex- 
pressive cry of pleasure. Drawings of 
the Eskimaux, in Hudson’s Strait, sur- 
prised him much, but he immediately 
understood them, and pointed out many 
parts of their dress which differed from 
that of his own tribe. — 

There were five clusters of huts, some 
having one, some two, and others three 
domes, in which thirteen families lived, 
cach occupying a dome or one side of 
it, according to their strength. The 
Whole number of people were 21 men, 
25 women, and 18 children, making a 
total of 64. : 

The entrance to the dwellings was 
by a hole about a yard in diameier, 
which led through a low-arched passage 
of sufficient breadth for two to pass in 
4 stooping posture, and about 16 feet in 
length ; another hole then presented 
self, and led through a similarly 
shaped, but shorter passage, having at 
Ms termination, a round opening, ‘about 
‘wo feet across. Up this hole we crept 
ohe step, and found ourselves in a dome 


about seven feet in height, and as manv 
in diameter, from whence the three 
dwelling-places, with arched roofs, were 
entered, It must be observed, that this 
is the description of a large hut, the 
smaller ones containing one or two 
families, having the domes somewhat 
differently arranged, 

Each dwelling might be averaged at 
itor 16 feet in diameter by 6 or 7 in 
height, but as suow alone was used in 
their construction, and was always at 
hand, it might be supposed that there 
was no particular size, that being of 
course at the option of the builder. 
The laying of the arch was performed 
in such a manner as would have satis- 
fied the most regular artist, the key- 
piece on the top, being a large square 
slab. ‘The blocks of suow used in the 
buildings were from four to six inches 
in thickness, and about a couple of feet 
in length, carefully pared with a large 
Kniie. Where two families occupicd a 
dome, a scat was raised on either side, 
two fect in height. These raised places 
were used as beds, and covered in the 
first place with whalebone, sprigs of 
andromeda, or pieces of scals’ skin, 
over these were spread decr pelts and 
deer skin clothes, which had a very 
warm appearance. ‘The pelis were 
used as blankets, and many of them had 
ornamental fringes of. leather sewed 
round their edges. 

Each dwelling-place was illuminated 
by a broad piece of transparent fresh 
water ice of about two feet in diameter, 
which formed part of the roof, and was 
placed over the door, These windows 
gaye a most pleasing light, free from 
glare, and something like that which is 
thrown through ground glass. _We soon 
learned that the building of a house was 
but the work of an hour or too, and that 
a couple of men, one to cut the slabs 
and the other to lay them, were labour 
ers sufficient. 

For the support of the lamps and 
cooking apparatus, a mound-of snow is 
erected for each family ; and when the 
master bas two wives, ora mother, both 
have an indépendant place, one at each 
end of the bench. 

I find it.impossible to attempt de- 
scribing every thing at a second visit, 
and shall therefore ouly give an account 
of those articles of furniture, which must 
be always the same, and with which, ia 
five minutes, any one might be ac- 
quainted. A frame, composed of two 


or three broken fisbing-spears, supr 
ported in the first place, a large hoop 
ol 
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of wood or bone, across which an open 
meshed and iil-made net was spread or 
worked, for the reception of wet or 
damp clothes, skins, &c. which could 
be dried by the heat of the lamp. On 
this contrivance, the master of each but 
placed his gloves on entering, first care- 
fully clearing them of snow. 

From the frame above-mentioned, one 
or more coffin-shaped stone pots were 
suspended over lamps of the same 
material, crescent shaped, and having a 
ridge extending along their back: the 
bowl part was filled with blubber ; and 
the oil and wicks were ranged close 
together along the edge. ‘These wicks 
were made of moss, and trimmed bya 
piece of asbestos, stone, or wood: near 
at hand a large bunch of moss was 
hanging for a futare supply. The 
lamps were supported by sticks, bones, 
or picecs of horn, at a sufficient height 
to admit an oval pot of wood or whale- 
bone bencath, in order to catch any oil 
that might drop from them. ‘The lamps 
varied considerably in size, from two feet 
to six inches in length, and the pots 
were equally irregular, holding from 
two or three gallons to half a pint, 
Although Ihave mentioned a kind of 
scaflolding, these people did not all 
possess so grand an establishment, 
many being contented to suspend their 
pot to a piece of bone stuck in the 
wall of the but. One young woman 
was quite a caricature in this way; 
she was the inferior wife of a youug man, 
whose senior lady was of a large size, 
and had acorresponding lamp, &c. at 
one corner, While she herself being short 
and fat, had a lamp the size of halfa 
dessert plate, and a pot which held a 
pint only. 

CHILDREN. 

While examining the interior of the 
huts, we found many opportanities of 
establishing ourselves in the favour of 
the Eskimaux by attentions to their 
children, whose first appearance gave 
me a most favourable idea of their 
quiet and unobstrusive manners, and I 
never afterwards had occasion to alter 
my opinion of them. I could not look 
oa these modest little savages, without 
being obliged to draw comparisons 
rather disadvantageous to many sweet 
little spoiled children in England, and 
1 inly determined, should [ ever be 
blessed with a family of my own, to 
tell them many stories of these Indians, 
whose orderly behaviour might be an 
cxample to them. Of the ontward 
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garb of my young friends I cannot say 
much, for they were as dirty as haman 
creatures could possibly be; their large 
dresses, giving them, when their faces 
were hidden, the appearance of young 
bears,wolves,and seals, and puppy dogs : 
they were, however, the picture of 
health, rosy, fat, and strong, with the 
finest black eyes imaginable, and a pro- 
fusion of long jetty hair. 

The faces of the young women would, 
if cleaner, lave been considered pleas- 
ing, notwithstanding the great breadth 
of their features, for they had a fine 
rosy colonr with brilliant and expressive 
eyes. Ali the females, while we were 
present, repeatedly uttered a kind of 
grunt, which I at length discovered to 
be a sign of great satisfaction. 

WOLVES. 

Early in the morning of the 7th, the 
wolves came in a body and carried away 
the carcass of a dog, which had been 
moored as a decoy, on the ice alongside 
with strong ropes, even before a musket 
could be got ready for them; and 
when they bad dragged their prize a 
short distance from the ship, a most 
furious battle was fought for it. For 
several nights they had broken and 
straightened baited hooks and chains 
set for them by the Fury, and when it 
is known that the hooks were made of 
the iron ramrods of muskets, some idea 
may be furmed of the strength of jaw 
requisite to break them. 

in the evening a wolf was taken in a 
trap set by the Fury, and three balls 
were fired through him while im- 
prisoned. His hind legs were then 
tied, and he was dragged out, tail fore- 
most, by a rope; this he instantly bit 
through with ease, springing at Mr. 
Richards, who was the nearest to him, 
and seizing him by the knee: being 
thrown off, the animal flew at his arm, 
but, with great presence of mind, Mr. 
Richards grasped bim by the throat and 
flung him back, at the same time re- 
treating a pace or two, when the wolf 
quickly made his escape, baving done 
no other damage than tearing Mr. 
Richards’s clothes, and slightly wound- 
ing his arm. It was very fortunate that 
the requisite quantity of winter clothing 
formed a good defence, and that the 
person attacked was a powerful young 
man, the effects might otherwise bave 
been more serious. Mr. Nias struck 
ithe animal once or twice with a cutlass, 
but without doing it any injury. 
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le aa me - ‘ a = 
ast 10. $52,616 80,492 995, 35,311 01s! $4,069,457] 35,516,351} 37,111,619] 38,203,937 45,515,152, 59,555,191) 54,071,908) 59,496,731) 62,147,601] 63,879,881] 67,825,597 
; > , evs ’ } : a 
Df 17,075,734) 17,915,675, 20,321,744] 27,611,411] 24,968,080] 11,950,000 13,209,352) 25,130,405) 19,619,264) 15,257,212] 10,102,621] 14,678,669] 13,242,357 
| 8,910,150 eee al | 4,000,000} 7,932,100} 8,311,000 
‘ROO O12 ovo 6,050,300 5,719,406 2,611,600, 6,185,900) 1,926,900 27,100) = 4.725,400) 8.150.300 
600,0 000 236,743 426,237 625,687 803,800 890,28) 983,27 i 1,275,179 1,592,570) 1,751,663) 1,967,675; 2,055,123) 2,260,436 2,448,470) 
a eGaeh. , j a = ae a leah | 
71] 50.316.616 | 48,747,472) 59,703,233| 60,736,285] 63,931 56” TS 2,43 53,748, 811 _ 66,185,583 79,205,066) 75,469,935! 81,457,021) 86,455,645! 88,748,086] 91,827,424 | 
, , i , se. a. : ies 2 = td hati slater bh feta. = 
| | | 
M2} 12,999 968 — PORES: 15,888,263 17,139,720 18,114,873 17,728,945 18, 925,797} 19,598,306) 20,410,716) 20,701,252) 20,771,872| 20,996, 053} 21,555,401 
a e 206,528} 212,227) 238,294) 236,773} = 263,105} = 247,538 = 267,787/ 271,91 292.127] 297,758) 210.549] 928775] 217,826 
124 5,369,218) 4,294,325] 4,649,571) 4,767,991) 5,310,511] 5,922,979] 6,287,941, 6,851,201) 7,615,167] 8,323,329] 9,479,165 10,188,607) 10, 904,451| 11,660,601 
17 12,991 356,848) 1,021 626) 766,480} 1,121,890] 1,105,936] 801,787 624,860 1478-316 1,310,637) 1,574,362) 1,610,363) 1 862,944) 1,815,105 
pd OUT ds ‘ - . 
29 | 16,406 408 20,108, as 2 572,867} 21,661,029) 23,808,895 25,436,894 25,066,212, 26,669,646] 28,963,201) 30,336,859] $2,052,537| 32,781,591| 33,986,223) 35,248,933] . 
- 7 eeeels 9,169,915} 8,805,914] 8,635,254 8,578,034] 8,542,761] 8,482,846 8,463,186] 8,422,397 8,351,789) 8,316,458 7,830,305) 7,811,426) 7,786,288) 
31 toes 487} 10,938,970) 12,766,955) 13,025,775) 15,230,861} 16,891,133] 16,583,366 18,206,460] 20,541,974 21,985,070) 23°736,079| 24.951.286] 26°174:797| 27°462°6451 | 
Poy NSO81,046F 1,111,076) 1,156,424 1,166,213) 1,220,752] 1,260,217) 1,346,043) 1,537,811) 1,827,184) 1,582,572, 1,594,162) 1,638,677! 1,606,039} 1,533,110 
hon 71,633) 74,207} 69,394 18,549 79,502 19,705 86,919 83,751 85,889 $5,470 90,955) 118,187 
11,084.08, 484,279, 409,304] 1,795,752] 1,197,938 441.483 727,582] 646,000) 534,261] 674,359} = 787,262, 789,755! 775,400 
by me 12,591,728 13,036,490) 14,809,488 17,303,371} 11,704,400) 7,979,878) 11,759,351) 14,466,998) 16,084,028 16,775,761) 17,467,892] 19,236,037) 20,058,412) — 
1aenn'a 1,715, 2,221,516, 1,918,967) 2,165,911] 1,500,738] 1,827,050! 3,550,141] 4,732,286] 4,511,064] 4,190,748] 5,108,900] 4,374,184| 4,652,339 
0,205,690] 7,986,297] 9,898,716] 9,971,889] 8,838,205] 6,951,193 8,134,315) 12,183,891] 10,758,343] 9,282,491) 9,956,684 11,353,300] 12,591,041) 11,357,623 
3,165, 4,241,433) 3,906,000} 5,347,174] 2,635,063] 3,165,092, 3,560,804) 6,261,387} 5,829,000) 5,431,867] 5,847,762] 5,872,054) 7,178,677] | 
1,454,050f oo 12013] _ 825,000) 2,613,178} 200,114 | * 1'400,000| 2050/0001 2'060'193 
1.470.239 100, 3,000,000} 2,000,000} 2,500,000] %,000,000] 2,117,444) 3,733,292} 3,211,062] 1,768,000) 3,681,251} 2,589,167] 2,921,528} 5,294,417 
ATV, son 1,177,953] 1,256,589] 2,305,427] 3,494,318] 2,800, ,500) 1,882,075) 2,845,728} 2,766,693} 1,227,383} 2,920,491) 1,459,434) 2,270,868 
614,990] 1,629,770] 1,828,124] 2/025,469] 1,982,079} 1,955,363, 271355177 2,257,186] 2,375,829} 2,699,045} 2,816,569} 2,886,201! 2,934,876 
5,492,000] 4,132,100 929,100] '877°700 
50,739,851 1 51,241,798) 59,206,081| 61,617,988! 73,072.4681 62,373,480} 54,912,590, 67,619,475] 76,056,796) 75,154,548) 78.369,689] 84,797,081| 88,799,551! 94,360,728) § 
— SS, EE ARE ERIS SESE TPES GSE 








encement of the War against the French Republic in 1798 to 1828, both Years inclusive. 
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, to the Convention of Paris, Suspension|Termination] General From the Union of the Exchequer of Ireland with that of Gr at United 
of War. fof the War. Peace. Britain on the Sth of January, 1817. to th present Time Kingdom, 
1810. 1811. | 1812. | 1813. ISid. iSlo ISG In [8 | Is] Is Isa, 
— } —_——~— — quam —— Ee — - - 
' 
£. 4. £. | é. 4. £. £. 4, £. £ j 
9,731,163 20,899,408; 19 848, 423) 2] 5119.34] 22,620,0697 283.370.0551] 21.671. 6189 23,198,890) 26,567,998 26.456.687 29.675.98% 80.) ila @ j | 0 8 
1,355,351) 10,123,895 10,453,958) 10.938.5 Sed 11,156 044 11,807,323] U!,154, 8799 14,201,064) 14,464,091 183.080.7535 | WSO | 7855 ] wool t1.40s.768 
5,851,557) 5,604,208 5,628, "261 5, 873.17 5 6,150,972 6.492.805) 6.5°6,1697 6,907,355) 6,969,494 6.785.e1 6.760. 80 6 "1a GONG 6501.9 a | 
3,311,640 7,572,721 7,677,204) — pny 8 207,51! 7,911,938 7,562 411 8,0°4.059) 8.271.000 8.870.980 &%§ @55 4 & OS C9 7050.4 6,206,927 
1,910,238} 1,916,554) 2,012,526, 2,137,458] 2282,639] 2,349,519] 2,207,788] 2,199.996, 2,185,655) 2,211,679) 2,122.08) 20st Ist ye 14d be 1, 462,090¥ 
85,853 48,659 46,375) $4,525 32,392 32,057 37.354 2,264) 35,09" $6.5 OSI AS,766 4 61 She 
46.773 54,931 51,431) 46,332 46.281 5 .S75 56.050 4786 5446+ 5 O28 ft Oss oe im ay Wy S380 
148,055 131,459 110,370) 126.873 132,424 173,367 168,795 119,630) 144,574 lis, io 132,967 alii 311,707 5,v4l 
3,906,184) 3,013,723] 3,262,360! 3.818.973] 3,545,046) 2.811 406] 1,246,409 
9,855,812} 6,595,133 5,310, 398! 6,259,885 6,833,477] 6,737,029] 6,035,309 
3,492,215) 13,707,218) 13,628,4! D4 14,889,445 15,109,803] 15,227, 500] 12,276.871— 2,508,654 658,358 183.194 7.04 47.970 151.000 
11,789 14,541 $.274/ 1,621 1,208 314] * 303.544 QB.) VIL evs 237.513 2sis1u KS.O0N 1,060 
471,250 304,000 874,500] 310,800 356,867 $27,907 252.167 3 +. 339.918 679,150 175,155 PIO 244 000 24,809 
405,817} 253,868) 1,263,403! —$31483 $57,817 260,173 349.171 $20,931 534,393 =SIS.909 QWetts SOOSTIE 1,590,559 
},982,000) 70,238,310) 69,675,944! 74,489. 461 17,132,510] 77,582,265] 69,813,522 58,455,251 60,216,746) 58,463.257 60,545,779, 61,102,276) 61 666,218 
884,338} 2,897,383} 2,727,7: 30) 4,085,331 4,510,835] 4,078.94" 5.025.430 S.$286.19!) 4,247,707) 3.580.386 3,845,060) 3.960.985 4.646.000 
»872,065| , 2,031,827) 2, 196. 089 2.101.270 2,381,362] 2.350, 156] 2,189,838) 2.559.615 2,009 S21) 1,591,863 1,657,026) L,SS1,851) 2,714,500 
»7 56,403 4,929,210] 4,923,819 6,186.60] 6,892,197 6,429, 126 7,207.81] 6.085.856 6,.257.5%8) 5.171.749 5.482.056 45.5827,208)) 6.410.599 
»825,597| 65,309,100) 64,752,125 68,302,860 70,240,313] 71,153,142] 62,635,711) 52,372,403, $3,959,215) 53,291,508 55,063,095, 55,520,075 55,255,020 
,242,357| 16,636,375) 29,268,587! 35.05u.575] 36,078,048] 39,421.959) 8,939,808 10,800,000) 18,756,087 17,992,545) 18,080,784 11,708,617 7,075,000 
311,000} 7,018,700) 5,431,700 15.755.700 11,154,900 17. 10,400) 7,000,000 | 
$3,205,500) 3,914,600, 2,110,400 10,424,900 8,208,400] 12,701,447 105160 
448 rs Bs 9 152,797 2,793, 313 7,154 751 6,504,255 10,089,776 5. 742 54s * 1.2 Lol } 4,820, i) $49 77 RYE O35 4.“ 1 1 1 } 
621, 424) 94.929.479 21106. 160,325 128,374.256 23,047 .5161131,799.771} 80.596. 4897 69,697,461 87.290,024 T6547 367) SSNON NT aSTT me 156.500 7 60.0705,000 
ee ee —— ——ae eee ; —_ 
} | 
| | 
,555,401) 22,100,845, 22,890,912) 24,055,666] 26,292,196} 27,176,930] 31,392,809 } 29,165,085 28,87 3,61 29,737,639 29,126,975) 29,469,162) 29,214 BOOT Lae nee poe 
217,826) 228, 350) 233,706} 238,898] 242,264 259,971 265.400 964.589 277,699) 974,39 16,419) 1.314) | BTAOtYy FOS 
660,601) 12,502,860, 13,483 160 15, 379,269] 14,120,963} 18,452,096] 13,253,601] 14,513,291 15,352,766) 16,905,591) 17,510,689 17,219,957) P8087 10 ANZ, 3Y5 | 
815,105) 1,556,735} 1,835,369} 2.081530] 2,256,707) 3,014,008] 2,196,178} 1,815,927 2,200,414] 79,992) D849, 2209 2,219. 602 1,490,597 11S tee 
é ouuiiasien ees - 
248,933) 36,388,790 38,443, M47 41,755,285] 42,912,430] 43,902,999] 47,108,069] 45,754,892 46,704,517) 67,097,616 48,763,040) 49,180,055 16.755. 208 7 80,006 O98 
786,288) 7,763,998 7.735.464) 7,714,448] 7,688,078] 7,669,014 1.634.750 7.605.961 7.578.273) 7,549,092 7,5¥6,806) 7,500,000 7,500,000 7,400,000 
462,645) 28,624,792 30,707,683) 34.040 837) 35,224,352] 36,233,085} 39,473,913] 38,198.09) 39,1e6.2 44) 39,548,584) 41,256,605 11,60) iD .2IV 204 9.296 O38 
« oc 9 — - n° ‘ v “ j ‘ } 
533,110 1,472,404 1,635,601} 1,595,350] 1,561,120] 1,555,408] 1,724,742] 2,308,662 2,375,050) 2,535,666 2,184 etd) Bebe | OAL da 2,145,006 
118,187 109,693 112,748 113,176 114,082 126,615 125.515 130,66 = 128,625 ebay eee comet { Lot At | 2.800.000 | 
775,400 596,549 582.675 391.056 410,503 64,118 358, 58¥ 451,40 4n3471 S89.167 58,539 caer 
058,412) 19,540,679] 20,500,339) 21.996.694} 21,961,567§ 16,873,870] 9.516.825] 6,473,069, 6,521. 714) 6,995.55) 6, ST MOM) # 943. so 1939.64 5619105) 
652,332) 4,557,509] 4,952,410! $.404.598] 4,480.7999 2,963,892] 2.661.712] 1,435,401) 3.407.808) 1,598,200 1./01,585) 1,557 925 "8 Ol wel 1 964 ,9¥5 
357,623) 13,753,162] 15,382,050) 18,500,985] 16,532,945 8.607.4971 7.014.494, 7,255,646) 7,719,924) 7,941,513) 7,854,115 §. 

, ° 9 ° ay. Zt. et 3385 que ~vto o 79 ¢ Si, ‘ ‘. +? ’ ey } nd anael ‘ i “ ‘ ‘ 695 74 7 1.002 
178,677| 10,116,196] 9'605,313| 10,968 328} 17,068,610 § 2!72>13TS g's40,045] 2,600,370 1,261,598) 1,730,727] 984,911] 1,078,665, (1988 al, 
060,193) 2,977,747] 5,315,828) 11,294,416] 10,024,624f 11,035,248) 1,731,140 7.50% 206) | Avs 
294,417) 4,432,293} 2,888,500) 4,700,417] 8,723,986] 7,277.032f &,S5s1.148 25,77! 60,079) 53,101 49,129) = 45,035) 529,968 
270,868 1,962,636 5, 52. 231) 4, 010.; 350 2,384,542 3.371.178 3 609_ib 2919, 68 2,620,591 1,855,948 2,616,700 2.37004 ; 9. 105 >. 797 2,475,831 
934,876 3,096,582) 3, 273, 243) 3,504,938 3,573,261 8,663,665 3,740,985 3,460,610 8.523.440, 3,364,324, 3,269,o66 3,261 633; 3.277.190 
377,700 16,499 S00) 14,340 1030 | 6.455.200, 7,934,300 594.109 

_= -|— —}|—_—__ >} Ere I PRT pores manent 
360,728) 99,004 ,241 107,644 ,085|122,235,660§ | 29,742.399§130,305,958) 86,507,962) 72, 196.8 82 86,685,807 | 79,668, 423 82.053, $1 74,559, SZ) 7O.114,791 | 58 .444,940 
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T of the INCOME and EXPENDITURE of the Government of IR 


































































































































































































_— == = —— ——— -y-y-ee eee 7 a > — = 
years | 1800, | ‘1801, | 1802 1803, 1804. 1805. 1806. 1807. 1808, 
—-eenenee £. Z£. £. Z. £. £ | #. £. 2. 
1, Customs ....ceeeeeeceeceeees 2,750,626 | 3,208,123] 4,355,491) $,938,465 | 4,614,691 | 4,506,078 ) 4,915,844 | 5,772,066 byonyted 4 
9!/ ¢ 
NN er eee seeecees | 3,000, 11! 9 
3. Stamps ...ccccescccceces ee 190,259 295,182 292 346 297 102 491,468 615,591 | 696,481 720, a 769,333 
4. Post-Office sh veGenteieent 71,625 119,752 123,556 125,715 141,709 166,808 164,023 77,25! 195,175 
5. Poundage, Pells, &c,........ 35,105 48,020 59,460 47217 44,ill 41,393 40,429 39°545 35,302 
6. From Great Britain Lottery..| 129,594 433,500 419,417 127,231 $2 250 179,133 192,901 994,904 123,681 
7. Gain by Exchange .....-. ial 62,065 34,781 62,325 107,173 51,391 | 129 15,793 3,177 
Gi; Gilde oc coos 000csee. ieee 126,227 119,449) 60.800 ! 155,088 | 104,518 103,076 | 288,133 136.905 127,745 
9, Total...e.ceeeees €| 3,306,436] 4,286,092] 5,425,851] 4,751,143] 5,545,! 20 8 5,668,470 | 6,297,941 | 7,086,727 | 7,078,451) 6 
| ! — ee | oe 
10. Drawhacks ....2... O1stl 300,459| 385,656 300,116 367,388} 268,847 238,036 285,571 257 ,099 
i. Balances ....... Ge 805,132 | £23,390 688,404} 787,92] 1, 135,954 | 1,175,492 | 1,185,176] 1,299,026 | 1,133,735) 1 
—— — | - — — 
12 Total Deduction .. £| 896,943 | $23,858} 1,072,061} 1,087,428 1,503,292 | 1,444,339 | 1,423,212) 1,584,597 | 1,590,834) | 
13. Actual Taxation .. £| 2,409,493 | 3,462,234) 4s 353,790 | $3,663,715] 4,042,628 4,224,131 | 4,874,729 | 5,502,180} 5,687,617] 5 
14. Loans raised in Ireland ..... 2,100,000 42.886 | 1,625,000 11,400} 1,250,000 2,000,000 43,600 | 2,000,000} 1 
15. Ditto in Great Britain.......| 1,487,128 8,787,877 2,166,666 | 2,166,467 4,074,709 | 4,941,284 | 2,359,006 | 2,924,747 | 3,389,728 3. 
16. Total Income ,...4| 5,996,616| 7,292,997 | 8,145,456] 5,841,782 | 9,367,337 9, 165,415 | 9,233,735} %,475 877 | 1 07 7,345) 9. 
— . —_- —__ —_—_—. —_4+— ——__ —___— | ———____- Lease ae | oom 
| 
EXPENDITURE. | 
17. Interest of Debt ........... 972,944 yet oss| 1,445,754 | 1,566,292 | 1,824,579] 2,059,634] 2,276,656 | 2,572,035 | 2,433,554) 2 
18. Management........ evcccces 15,685 14,557 | 154” 20,197 24,639 27,046 32,997 12,569 | 
19. Sinking Fund .............. 221.004] 444,798; 464,199] 515,881| 666,829) 756.857] 859,664) 954,045! 1,053,031 | 1 
20, Interest on Exchequer Bills .. 47 366 96,666 91,768 583 12 95,165 30,877 3,006 9.890 8,288 
Ql, Issues.........00. eevee evee| 331,667] 1,954,215) 2,212,628] 1,601,304] 1,815,398} S891,864] 454,418 17,490) 444,231 | 
22. Local Purposes ...... pecsses 20,683 | 10,432 99559 38,599 18.783 24.763 15,110 £0,596 | 
I 183,000 420,614) 539.832 444471 475,517 450.09 426.319 427.895 445.441 | 
Se, Mies, Be. ...ccccccsces 90,499 75,533 | 36,512 88.49] 73.208 93.815 121,763 204,171 £38,535 | 
By MOD ec cceevcccses see 324,899 155,000 223,067 400,000 650,000 874,475 519,184 600,417 | 
26. Army Ordinary ceesncscncl Gn tee,tee, S208 009 2,237,901 2.056.006 | 3,498,812) 2,926,862] 2,679,545] 2,947,171 | 3,161,750) 3. 
Of. cms Extraordinary a WOR 353,193 | SI9,651 650,000 489,578 331,399 496,124 463,524 360,091 | 
28. Miscellaneous ......... snd 242,465) 559,809} 288,709 274,198 239,137 £66,620 285,651 512,198 339,232 | 
29. Vote of Credit........ evniie 217,814) 290,808 192,963] 212,482 7,906 99,455] 418,250) 
30, Charges of Collection........ 250.376 | 402.011 | 411.156 $40,715 449.965 451.545 455,752 528,77) 646,790 | 
31. Grand Total of Expenditure£, 5. 297.5 322 Ig 9 47! 9,192 8.228.092 1 8.939.969 110,209,188 | 9.165.471 | 8.993.406 9,094 ,936 | 40.) 18: 3,085 10 
(1 Medes sthetallbars some tennant tenn eta et = 
No. I1L.—Sratremenrt ofthe Revenve of [revanp, fromthe Period 
of the Union of its Exchequer with that of Great Britain, on the 
5th Jan. 1817 to the present Time. 
YEARS | 1517. | Iss. | Isl9. 1820. | INZL.  Is22. | 
f. Tre we ae Vr a me 
A eh ee 2,181,799) 2, 317, 112) 2,223,842) 1,890,823) 2,217,410, 2,190,632 
LD ‘dncehasicchienuhwcutecenebaeace 2,703,285) 2, 280.716) 2,110,209} 2,038,947; 2,101,234) 1,966,808 
3. Stamps ....... Ceeccreccccccccsccceses 613,170 "600, 70 564,035¢ 480,307 476,761, 588.682 
ive SED cctotecunaiaa « ihe taieail dnihdtietaialiiaei with exci} 116,928 364,219 329.411 378 689) 204 S26 
RR PERT 186,737) 187,610) W9N,OIs| AST 67k) N9L,TN6) B27 992 
i Seta Seinen puivabeeteaneane’ 7,118 9,86) 10 56 9 206 9,924 7,870 7 
7. Repayments Coccevccorecovcccccccccce 192 400 208,035; 203,382 98 338 141,670) o 
i, IE UOD ocukccdecscnscctscccsoc 55,9 57 574) 58 62i 53,603 52,603 § 164,940 
anc Sr ——— — —_ 
9. Total Receipt .............£| 5,{41,411 6,078,507 35 725,894) 5,107,491 5,602,407; 5,440,711 
10. MINE itd i thc coneiianis 118,861] 121,901) — Wy 4, 139 ’ 250 526 306 8°7 
1. eee eae 307 710) 255,883) 190 908 231,341 196 877) 287 758 
32. Charges of Collection...... 891,226) 880,317) 884 O12 867 076 R94,000 883,140 
13. Tota! Deduction — ........ £} 1,317,793! 1, 258 101 "1,935, 122) I 272.506 1 341.603! 1 477.725 
ie! hacia sacere Mba i Raaiene soxa> oc al 
4 Actual Nett Pevenne ...£) 4623614 4.890 406 A 499 772) 2.834.935 4 
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3,963 986 
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tof IRELAND, from the Period of its Union with GREAT BRITAIN, on the lat January, 1800, to the Un 























808. | 1809. ; 1810. | 18il. | siz. YP I8is. | Stay ists. fh 

—- -_—-— - ' - . 

&. £. £. _, 7 te < Z 

323,919) 3,208,771 | 2,382,463] 2,533,625] 2.898.565] 2,998,906) 2.694.984) 2.761.509!) @ 1057) 

WO,119) 2,282,277 | 2,749,156) 3,004,984 3'942'355 | 3,244,085) 4.202.165) 4,509,008, 4, : 
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The etatements, herewith exhibited, need no introductory appeal or apology; minds, 

80 constructed as not at once to appreciate their value and importance, are unworthy 

of the country whose financial resources they exhibit; by the candid, the intelligent, 
and the enquiring part of the community, they cannot fail to be regarded as the 
proudest and most interesting financial display the world has yet beheld; and, when 
viewed with reference to the magnitude of the amounts alone, must excite in the breast 
of every Englishman, feelings of the proudest exultation, at the unbounded and indefinite 
extent of the resources of the country; but how painfal and appalling the sensation, 
when viewed with referenee to their perverse misapplication ; if, instead of being applied, 
as they have been, in attempting to subdue the exertions of men struggling to rescue 
themselves from the chains and thraldom of mental and political oppression, and for 
three and twenty years covering the fairest portion of Europe with desolation and blood, 
and then to form a league to entangle, enslave, subdue, and subjugate alike both body 
and mind,—if, instead of such a perverse and unhappy application as this, they had been 
administered with common sense, reason, and justice, in endeavouring to enlarge and 
justly regulate the moral and intellectual faculties of man, with what ineffable delight 
might the picture then be contemplated ; instead of beholding the greater portion of the 
people of England sunk, as they now are, to the lowest possible degree, in the scale of 
subsistence ; involved in all the consequences of physical and moral degradation, and 
the aggregate interests of the country rendered subservient to the sport of wanton 
speculation, and to the caprice of ge | and priestcraft; we might then have beheld 
the people of England at large in the full enjoyment of every comfort; and, all the 
Various gradations of society diffusing a reciprocal influence on each other. With what 
sort of feelings can the race of statesmen look upon the picture, who have so perverted 
their trust, as to have reduced the greater portion of the British people from a condition of 
high moral and physical power, and domestic comfort, to a condition of demoralization, 
and atter destitution of all social enjoyment; their talents and conduct may, by future 
ages, be regarded with the like feelings; we in our day regard the physics and the 
policy of the Chinese ; but what compensation is this to the millions who are now suffering 
under the extreme of privation and distress? It is, however, useles» to lament the past ; 
the business of Englishmen is with the future; and the statements here exhibited, with 
the explanatory observatious which follow, may serve as a beacon to future ages, not 
only in warning them to avoid the consequences inevitably resulting from speculative and 
wanton experiment and temporising expediency, but in guiding them in the paths of 
precision and rectitude, which, with such resources as the statements exemplify, cannot 
fail to lead them to the goal of honor and of glory. 

As the correctness or not of the statements will doubtless be the first question with every 
matter-of-fact and stedfast observer, the explanation, in the first place, shall be directed 
to state the sources and order of accounts from which they have been compiled. There 
does not appear to have been any regular accountsof Income and Expenditure presented to 
parliament prior to 1801; since when, down to 1823, they have been annually presented 
and printed in uniform order. In 1797, a Special Committee of Parliament was appoimted 
(to enquire into the finances of the country, and to revise and arrange the Accounts) 
denominated “the Finance Committee,” who drew up a Report, filling two crown folio 
volumes, (x11. and x1v- Commons’ Reports), of about 1000 pages each. In one of these 
voluies a tolerably clear exposition of the Income and Expendrture of Great Britain for 
the year 1797, ending on the Sth January, 1798, is exhibited; and some attempt at an 
exhibition of the same thing, for 1796, also appears: the volumes, also, contain a great 
extent of information in detail of very considerable interest; but, as a whole, the labors 
of the Committee, as exhibited in the Report in question, may be said— 


“ To puzzle by explanation, 
And obscure by elucidation.” 


And there are, in the Journals Office of the Commons, printed statements of the 
Income and Expenditure in each year, from the 5th January, 1798, to the 5th January, 
1800; that is, for the years 1798 and 9; but copies of which, do not appear to have been 
distributed to the members, as has been the case since 1800. From the accounts of those 
two years, and from those regularly laid before Parliament since 1800, the statements 
here exhibited have been compiled; but a complete financial history of the country, 
during the period of the war, became a desideratum, for want cf an authentic account 
of the Income and Expenditure during the first four years. In a return made to 
Parliament on the 19th Jane, 1815, (paper, 412) a note states, that “* previously to the 
year 1798, the public accounts were not made out or laid betore Parliament in sucha 
collected form as to enable a return being made without much investigation and labor ;” 
and, in consequence, no return was ever made until the close of the session 1822, when an 
account was obtained for each year, from Michaelmas, 1792, to Michaelmas, 1797; from 
which the amounts in the five years, 1793-7, in the statements herewith, have been 
compiled; and which, as regards the Income, will be seen to differ in form from the 
accounts in the following years, in exhibiting only the nett, instead of the gross amount 
of taxes; this is called the Exchequer Account; and is the same order of account which 
is exhibited quarierly in the newspapers at the present day; but which does not 
represent a true state of the taxation, within six to eight million per annum; it exhibits 
it within about one million per annum at the former period; the chain of the history is 
however broken, in the quarter from Michaelmas, 1797, to the 5th January, 1798, but 
this is to be regretted with reference to the high finish of the accounts rather than as 
it affects their general interest. Sufficient being now exhibited to unveil the mystery in 
which the financial operations of the first tive years of the war have, for so long a period, 
been enveloped, it will be seen that the Income of the first five years, 17937, exceeds, 
by the enormous sum of about £5 millions, the sum shewn to have been expended; the 
space which this sheet of paper affords will be insufficient to contain those observations 
which the subject pointed out demands ; an early opportunity, however, is intended, to 
be availed of for that purpose ; in the mean time, the broad fact is submitted to the serious 
reflection of the public. The only other great and glaring discrepancy which the 
account exhibits, that is, as regards the totals, is in Uie year 1816, when about three 


militons more is charged for tuterest ‘on the anredeaaned debt, than was actually due 
and which excess of charge remains to this day, unexplained and unaccounted for: an 
examination of the accounts of the respective years, in detail, present other disers pan be ‘ 
equally glaring and discreditable, (to use no harsher term) to those already adverted to 
such, for instance, as during the whole period of funding for one and twenty years, whilst 
on the credit side of the account, the amount for which Stock has been ¢ reated a i 
Annuities paid, has been credited less the amount deducted, for discount on prompt- 
payment, and the amount charged by the Bank for receiving the Subscriptions to the 
respective loans; a corresponding amount has been regularly charged onthe debit side of 
the account, making a sum total of nearly four millions excess of charge, or a short credit 
inthe receipts to that amount, which resolves itself into the same thing. Again, in 1815 
and 1816, the sum of 786,698/. is charged for debentures created in 1813, paid off, w hich sum 
has never been accounted for in the receipts. As a contrast to this guiping by millions, it 
cannot fail to be equaily amusing and interesting to the British px ople to see the 
fractional and minute solicitude and regard manifested in their favor by the pubhe 
administrators of their interests.—Turning over, indiscriminately, the accounts of the 
respective years, the following items of credit presented themselves :— 

In the accounts for the year 1806, folio 61, is the following credit, under the head of 
Monies, paid into the Exchequer :—Paid by Fludyeg Maitland and Co. on account 
of woollen cloths sold for the public service a ° ° -£0 8 § 

And, at the same page, is a further credit of monies received'from Colonel Thomas 
Nepean, on account of building a Court-house and Gaol in Newfoundland in 1788 0 0 11 

And in 1807, folio 62, there is credited 3 Imprest monies repaid by Lord Castlereagh 013 0 

Ditto by Lord Melville ° ° ° > -O11 6 

And in 1809, folio 36, is the following—Imprested from the Earl of Liverpool 
between the llth of May, 1804, and the 6th of February, 1806, on account of 


Secret Service . ° ° ° - 0 0 6 
At page 126, for the year 1819, under the head of Arrears and Balances of Public 

Accountants of the United Kingdom, the amount of arrears and balances, stated 

to be due on the Sth of January, 1820, from William Gillespie, collector of excise 

at Tiviotdale, is e . : - OO 4 


And at page 226, for the same year, an acconnt exceeding 62,0001. for disburse- 

ments for deserters from the French Army in Spain, during the vears 1810 to 1813, 

is worked out to the 340th part of a penny, the fractional balance brought down 

being ° ° £7498 8 11 9% 

To offer any comment on the contrast would be a waste of time; it is its own best cour 
mentary, it speaks for itself. 

The other features of magnitude claiming attention, are the amounts remitted to, 
and received from Ireland, lines 23 and 40; and the Sinking Fund, line 27; these items tend 
to swell the totals of the account in the aggregate of the period to the extent of about 350 
millions; the absurdity and impolicy of which are fully exemplified in the resolutions 
relative to the National Debt, and operations of the Sinking Fand, submitted to Parlia- 
ment in the session of 1822, paper No. 557, and entered on the Journals, Jowis 25° die Judif. 
The amounts remitted to Ireland were Loans, raised (as was pretended) for the specific 
service of Ireland, but guaranteed by England, and, subsequent to 1802, a further sum is 
remitted, purporting to be one-third of the proceeds of the Lottery in England; and the 
amounts in line 28, subsequent to 1797, purport to be for Interest and Sinking Fund on the 
loans raised in England ; and, in 1812, aw account was made out, bringing Ireland tn debt to 
Great Britain to the amount of several millions, under a clause in the Act of Union, 
which stipulates that Ireland shall bear two seventeenths of the expence of the United 
Kingdom, and the excess of amount, remitted in the years 1813—16, is purported to be on 
account of arrears, and quota, of such stipulated portion of expenditure.—On the Sth of 
January, 1817, the two Exchequers of Great Britain and Ireland were united, and the 
amounts in line 23, subsequent to 1816, (noted by a *) imply the net amountof revenue raised 
in Ireland, (vide statement, 3) and, from that date, the expenditore of the United 
Kingdom is included in the statement for Great Britain; that is, there is but one account 
of expenditure since 1816. The war customs and excise, first levied in 1798, were not re 
turned separately, in the five years 1800—1804; part of them expired with the termina 
tion of the war; but the greater portion were consolidated, and rendered permanent in 1817; 
the diminution in the customs, subsequent to 1818, does not arise from remission or dimi- 
nution of rate, or falling off in commerce, so much as from part of the tax on tea, spirits, 
tobacco, &c. &e. being wholly transferred to the excise, by which the excise was propor- 
tionably increased. ; 

The item of Taxation mainly affected by the termination of the war was the Property 
Tax, line 11, which species of tax was first denominated Income Tax, converted into 
Property Tax, on the renewal of the war subsequent to the peace of Amiens, and the rate 
doubled by the short administration in 1807, The amounts in col, 12 (Income Tax) subse- 
quent to 1802 up to 1816 ; (15 years) purport to be for arrears ; the amounts, in the same line, 
subsequent to 1815,(noted by a ®) are unclaimed dividends; not that the Income Tax has 
ceased, for arrears still continue to be wrung trom the wreck of means; the amount cre- 
dited in 1821, was 23/. 18s. 7§¢. and in 1822, 7411. ls. Od. included in line 4; and the Pro. 
Tax, it will be seen, in the same manner, continues like a vampire, to suck the last 


eir impoverished victims. 
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In 1822, another Committee was appoin 
the national accounts; and, in that year, a diffe 
for the better; but,as a whole, they continue as impertect as ev 
of detail does not compensate for the inconvenience occasione 


eding years. 
"ie aneain te he year 1823, are taken from the balance-sheet statement presented to 
Parliament at the commencement of the SESSION 5 but, though differing in form trom the 
statements exhibited quarterly, does not exhibit the extent of taxation by about 6 millions ; 
it is exh#ited here, for the purpose of contrast with the regular order of accounts, which 
are not made up and presented to Parliament before June or July in each year. 
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charged for interest ‘on the anredeamed debt, than was actually due, 
«ss of charge remains to this day, unexplained and unaccounted for; an 
se accounts of the respective years, in detail, present other discrepancies 
and discreditable, (to use no harsher term) to those already adverted to; 
, as during the whole period of funding for one and twenty years, whilst, 
e of the account, the amount for which Stock has been created, and 
as been credited less the amount deducted, for discount on prompt- 
e amount charged by the Bank for receiving the subscriptions to the 
a corresponding amount has been regularly charged onthe debit side of 
ing a sum total of nearly four millions excess of charge, or a short credit 
» that amount, which resolves itself into the same thing. Again, in 1815 
of 786,6981. is charged for debentures created in 1813, paid off, which sum 
ccounted for in the receipts. As a contrast to this gulping by millions, it 
e equally amusing and interesting to the British people to see the 
inute solicitude and regard manifested in their favor by the public 
their interests.—Turning over, indiscriminately, the accounts of the 
the following items of credit presented themselves :— 
r the year 1806, folio 61, is the following credit, ander the head of 
jo the Exchequer :—Paid by Fludyeg Maitland and Co. on account 
hs sold for the public service ae ‘ . -£0 8 § 
—page, is a further credit of monies received'from Colonel Thomas 
ount of building a Court-house and Gaol in Newfoundland in 1788 0 9 11 
62, there is credited 3 Imprest monies repaid by Lord Castlereagh : - 0 
iville . . . ° ° 1 6 
o 36, isthe following—Imprested from the Earl of Liverpool 
th of May, 1804, and the 6th of February, 1806, on account of 
6 198 . . . . . 00 6 
5.647 "359 he year 1819, under the head of Arrears and Balances of Public 
’ ” the United Kingdom, the amount of arrears and balances, stated 
« 6th of January, 1820, from William Gillespie, collector of excise 
10,623,705 ° ° ° - 0 0 y 
ees}, for the same year, an acconnt exceeding 62,0001. for disburse- 
‘ters from the French Army in Spain, doring the vears 1810 to 1813, 
» the 340th part of a penny, the fractional balance brought down 


. . £7428 8 11 9% 
2,761,032] .ment on the contrast would be a waste of time; it is its own best cour 
18,450] sfor itself. oa 
1,286,144] eres of magnitude claiming attention, are the amounts remitted to, 
7 ’ i Ireland, lines 23 and 40; and the Sinking Fund, line 27; these items tend 
32,118 s of the account in the aggregate of the period to the extent of about 350 
1,965,822 | surdity and impolicy of which are fully exemplified in the resolutions 
21,814 ational Debt, and operations of the Sinking Fand, submitted to Parlia- 
429.873)" of 1822, paper No. 557, and entered on the Journals, Jovis 25° die Julil. 
we |) sitted to lreland were Loans, raised (as was pretended) for the specific 
guaranteed by England, and, subsequent to 1802, a further sum is 
xe one-third of the proceeds of the Lottery in England; and the 
yuent to 1797, purport to be for Interest and Sinking Fund on the 
and, in 1812, aw account was made out, bringing Ireland in debt to 
mount of several millions, under a clause in the Act of Union, 
at Ireland shall bear two seventeenths of the expence of the United 
e€ excess of amount, remitted in the years 1813—16, is purported to be on 
s, and quota, of such stipulated portion of expenditure.—On the Sth of 
1e two Exchequers of Great Britain and Ireland were united, and the 
——|-—, Subsequent to 1816, (noted by a *) imply the net amount of revenue raised 
11,231,082] [° statement, 3) and, from that date, the expenditure of the United 
ded in the statement for Great Britain; that is, there is but one account 
nee 1816. The war customs and excise, first levied in 1798, were not re 
y, in the five years 1800—1804; part of them expired with the termina- 
at the greater portion were consolidated, and rendered permanent in 1817; 
the customs, subsequent to 1818, does not arise from remission or dimi- 
falling off in commerce, so much as from part of the tax on tea, spirits, 
Seis wholly transferred to the excise, by which the excise was propor- 


























































‘ation mainly affected by the termination of the war was the Property 
ch species of tax was first denominated Income Tax, converted into 
the renewal of the war subsequent to the peace of Amiens, and the rate 
ort administration in 1807, The amounts in col. 12 (Income Tax) subse- 
» 1816 ; (15 years) purport to be for arrears ; the amounts, in the same line, 


7 5, (noted by a *) are unclaimed dividends; not that the Income Tax has 
g 8 still continue to be wrung trom the wreck of means; the amount cre- 
1 231. 18s. 7§¢. and in 1822, 7412. Ls. Od. included in line 4; and the Pro. 


° be seen, in the same manner, continues like a vampire, to suck the last 
oP t remains, from their impoverished victims. 
Committee was appointed, to revise the form and manner of making up 
unts; and, in that year, a different form was adopted, in some respects, 
@e asa whole, they continue as imperfectasever. The little improvement 
* , compensate for the inconvenience occasioned by the variation in form 
i _ og years. 
“the year 1823, are taken from the balance-sheet statement presented to 
> b) ? commencement of the session; but, though differing in form from the 
____ ted quarterly, does not exhibit the extent of taxation by about 6 millions ; 
Prom. e, for the purpose of contrast with the regular order of accounts, which 
and presented to Parliament before June or July in each year. 
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